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THE WEB OF MODERN GREEK POLITICS 


Jane Perry Clark Carey and Andrew Galbraith Carey 


In an attempt to find the reasons why modern Greece has so often been plagued 
by political turmoil, this book tells the story of modern Greek politics, from its 
nineteenth century beginnings through the recent military coup. Based not only 
on extensive research and numerous visits to Greece, but on the authors’ conversa- 
tions with Greeks from many different walks of life, the work explores the factors 
in the Greek background which have contributed to this lack of stability. $6.95 


TRE UN AND THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS, 1967 


Arthur Lall 


In this bcok, Arthur Lall documents the role played by the United Nations in 
the Arab-cs:aeli conflict of 1967, and presents important suggestions toward re- 
solving the situation between Israel and her Arab neighbors. Mr. Lall’s analysis 
of the reasons behind the moves and countermoves of the various UN delegations 
is based largely on his intimate personal knowledge of the inner workings of the 
UN, gained during his tenure as Indian Ambassador to the United Nations. $10.00 


TRE POLITICS OF MENTAL HEALTH: 
ORGANIZING COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Robert H. Connery, Charles H. Backstrom, David R. Deener, Julian 
R. Friedman, Morton Kroll, Robert H. Marden, Clifton McCleskey, 
Peter Meekison, John A. Morgan, Jr. 


This study presents the political and administrative problems in the community 
mental healt: program set up by the Federal government in 1963 and 1964. The 
book contains a summary of the program; a section on the mental health fa- - 
cilities and administrative structure in Houston, Seattle, New Orleans, Syracuse, 
Boston, and Minneapolis-St. Paul; and an analysis of the problems of coordination 
raised by the fragmentation of government in metropolitan areas. 
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Labor and the Legal Process 


by Harry H. Wellington 


Collective bargaining has occupied a central position in national labor policy 
since the 1930s, but major strikes and the terms of settlement have recently 
strained this method of solving labor problems. Here, a Yale Law School 
specialist in labor law takes a close look at national labor policy, particularly 
the role of law and legal institutions in the development and execution of 
that policy. $10.00 


Political Order in Changing Societies 
by Samuel P. Huntington 


The major causes of violence and Instability In the emerging countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, argues Mr. Huntington, are to be found in 
the lag in the development of political Institutions behind social and eco- 
nomic change. Focusing on ways of creating new and effective bases for 


, political association, he offers valuable insights on age-old problems of politi- 


cal change In both Western and non-Western societies. $12 50 


islam Observed 


Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia 
by Clifford Geertz 


Using an approach at one anthropological, sociological, and historical, Mr 
Geertz examines the religious development of two Third World nations lo- 
cated at opposite ends of the Muslim world. He sets forth a series of the- 
oretical observations on the social role of religion and assesses thelr rele- 
vance to the Moroccan and Indonesian findings. $5.00 


Mexican Liberalism in the Age of Mora, 1821-1853 
by Charles A. Hale 


In this interpretive study of Mexican thought and politics in the nineteenth 
century, the author concentrates on an analysis of the ideas of José Maria 
Luis Mora, the principal liberal theorist of the years between the Revolution 
for Independence and the Reforma, Mexico's mid-century civil war.” Mr. 
Hale sees a significant legacy of nineteenth-century liberalism in contem- 
porary Mexico. $10.00 
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The Limits of the Criminal Sanction 


Herbert L. Packer. A study that comes to grips with the problem 
of whether our system of criminal law is out of touch with 
society’s velues and beyond its capacity to maintain. Alternatives 
to the use cf the criminal sanction are discussed in the case of pros- 
~ titution, narcotics offenses, and other conduct now questionably 
subject to criminal prosecution. $8.95 


Cubans in Exile 


DISAFFECTION AND THE REVOLUTION 
Richard 2. Fagen, Richard A. Brody, and Thomas J. O'Leary. 
This wor« seeks to discover who the exiles are and why they left 


Cuba, and to analyze the general phenomenon of self-imposed 
exile. Dec. About $5.95 


The American Occupation 


of Germany 


Pouitics AND THE Mrurrary, 1945-1949 
John G .mbel. This study sharply contradicts the prevailing inter- 
pretation that American occupation policy and practice was 
unclear, vacillating, and contradictory. New material is pre- 
sented on the origins of the Marshall Plan, the Bonn Government, 
and the Berlin Blockade. $8.75 


The Japanese Communist Party, 


1922-1945 


George M. Beckmann and Okubo Genji. The first detailed account 
of the founding and development of the Japanese Communist 
Party. Using Japanese materials that have only recently become 
accessible, the authors have concentrated on the key period 
1922-32. Dec. About $12.50 


Djibouti and the Horn of Africa 


Virjinia Thompson and Richard Adloff. Part One presents a brief 
history of French Somaliland and its people, and a detailed 
description of its politics and government. Part Two deals with 
relrgion, education, cultural activities, health and social welfare, 
and communications media. Part Three is concerned with eco- 
nonic factors. $7.50 
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FOREWORD 


This volume is about diplomacy, a subject not much thought or written about 
but constituting, nevertheless, our principal alternative to war. 

We do not discuss diplomacy in a dictionary sense, such as that so widely propa- 
gated in this country by Sir Harold Nicolson’s eloquent little book, Diplomacy, 
but in a modern, real-world sense, with particular reference to its practice by 
the United States. A final article essays to define the nature of diplomacy, synthe- 
size views expressed by contributors, take issue with some, and fill in a few crevices. 
As do the other papers, it points to deficiencies in our practice of diplomacy and 
suggests improvements. 

Most participants in our government’s conduct of foreign affairs, like most 
scholars, are enamored of foreign policy. The participants want to make foreign 
policy, the scholars to analyze it. The participants want to be “where the action 
is,” not always aware that, if properly prepared, they are where the action should 
be. Their eyes, however, like those of journalists and scholars, are centered on the 
seventh floor of the State Department, where the Secretary of State and many 
of his close associates work; on the White House; and on the Executive Office 
Building, where the staff of the National Security Council is located. 

But decisions of the President and the Secretary of State and advice of the 
National Security Council have a mystifying way of dribbling away to disappoint- 
ing results. This is not simply because their decisions concern other governments 
and international conditions beyond our control. It is also because our diplomatic 
resources for the execution of these decisions are inadequate. We are trying to 
make do with conceptualizations and criteria, organization and procedures more 
appropriate to the dictionary definition which Sir Harold Nicolson popularized 
than to the demands of the world. 

This suggests what some of us in the diplomatic establishment have long 
observed, namely, that right decisions of the President and the Secretary of State 
and sound advice of the National Security Council preparatory to those decisions— 
all of which necessarily must be confined to a very limited number of subjects—are 
not enough. The people below them, who must carry out those decisions and 
imaginatively supplement them with all sorts of initiatives, serve as a filter, 
permitting only waves of certain frequencies to get through, not the combination 
originally intended. When Presidents and Secretaries of State are wrong, this is 
a good thing. But when they are right, their decisions are only partially effective. 

We have given wholly inadequate attention to the quality, education, and train- 
ing of the people who must carry out our foreign policies; the kind of organiza- 
tion that they need for effective conduct of diplomacy; the criteria and procedures 
by which that organization must operate; and the working conditions of the diplo- 
mats if they are to be at all times well informed and resourceful. These are 
factors which help determine the quality, and indeed the content, of our foreign 
policy, for, in a realistic sense, foreign policy is what we do. 


ix 
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As this volume is being released in the morth of our presidential election, we 
hope that its analyses and suggestions may be of interest not only to the general 
reader and students of foreign affairs, but also to those who will be at work for 
the President-elect in the months of preparing for the new administration. May 
this volume bring to all readers a little better understanding of diplomacy in its 
modern form and of what is needed to brings ours to the level demanded by 
world affairs. 

I thank contributors not only for their articles but for their suggestions made 
in the course of this rolume’s evolution. In particular, I express my thanks to 
Ambassador Graham Martin and Charles W. Bray III. 

SMITH SIMPSON 


The Problems We Face: An Introductory Comment 


By Foy D. KOHLER 


ABSTRACT: During the next decade, the United States will 
be facing new global problems unimaginable a few years ago. 
In attempting to foresee these problems, there are two uncer- 
tain factors: (1) the extent of domestic problems’ effects on 
our international role and (2) the extent of isolationist trends 
engendered by the waning “devil” theory of communism and 
by the frustrations resulting from the Vietnam war. The 
realities of the 1970’s should include: a continued bipolar 
world; attempts by the two superpowers to alter international 
power relationships; greater co-operation between them in 
areas where neither has an overriding interest; further nar- 
rowing of the gap between the superpowers and the secondary 
powers; greater influence of China in Asia, counterbalanced 
by her internal struggles and the influence of Japan and India; 
gravitation of the regional alliances toward politico-economic 
rather than military objectives; proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons, increasing world instability; widening of the gap between 
the developed and less-developed nations, with resultant ten- 
sions and population problems; increased multilateral aid, 
accompanied by self-help; and intensified trade and balance- 
of-payments difficulties. Great change, with potential dan- 
gers, will be the keynote of the next decade, but change and 
opportunity go hand-in-hand. Bold, effective leadership will 
be needed to deal with the challenges of the 1970’s.—Ed. 
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URING the micdle of the next 

decade, the United States will be 
looking ahead and fecing new global 
problems of a type unimagined just a 
few short years ago. However, the na- 
tion will also be lookirg to the past, as 
it celebrates its second century of inde- 
pendence. We are entering a period of 
national introspection of questioning 
our role in the world, and of trying to 
reconcile our idealistic self-image with 
the realities of the wcrld in the latter 
half of the twentieth century. This will 
involve re-examining various policies 
and, if necessary, modifying them to fit 
changing circumstances. It may even 
entail a redefinition o> modification of 
national goals. It i; small wonder, 
then, that, in attemptirg to describe the 
world environment of the 1970’s, the 
biggest question mark is the United 
States itself. 


Tae UNCERTAINTIES 


The uncertainty stems from two fac- 
tors. First, how grea-ly will domestic 
problems detract from dur willingness to 
devote resources to international prob- 
lems? We are now in a period of 
transition, when the nature of the inter- 
national scene and tke outlines of a 
developing United States policy are not 
yet clear. The absence of simple, read- 
ily apparent solutions in such a situa- 
tion of flux is bound tc lead to a certain 
amount of discouragement. We are, 
therefore, faced with 2 second area of 
doubt. Will the death >f old myths and 
the emergence of nəw international 
forces add to growin: frustrations or 
lead to a new era of pragmatic problem- 
solving? 

The ability of a naton to achieve its 
foreign policy goals—indeed the level at 
which it sets those goals—is directly 
and intimately relatec to the internal 
strength and unity of the nation. The 
recent events in China and in France 
are examples of how tiis basic political 


principle continues to operate in the 
everyday world of international rela- 
tions. The degree to which the United 
States succeeds in resolving its present 
domestic problems will play a vital role 
in determining the extent and effective- 
ness of our role in the world. If, for 
example, we succeed in making real 
progress toward a true multiracial de- 
mocracy and in softening the socio- 
economic impact of urbanization and 
automation, we will probably face the 
outside world with a new confidence and 
energy. If, on the other hand, present 
tensions give way to greater violence, 
we may be impelled to turn inward, 
both physically and spiritually Even 
the way in which we approach these 
domestic problems wiil greatly affect 
our future foreign policy. There are 
already evident on the national scene a 
growing polarization of views and a 
political fragmentation that could lead 
to basic and unhealthy changes in the 
political structure. I like to believe 
that these forces will be held in check, 
while healthy questioning breathes new 
vigor into the body politic and produces 
a stronger national base from which our 
international role will evolve. 

While a renewed concern with domes- 
tic problems may place constraints on 
the availability of resources for foreign 
programs, a much more limiting factor 
on the American scene is a certain ques- 
tioning that may affect our willingness 
to apply those resources. Prior to the 
Vietnam war, there was little doubt 
about the thrust of American foreign 
policy. In those days it seemed almost 
self-evident that, if monolithic com- 
munism could be contained, there would 
arise a world of diversity, in which the 
developed nations would assist their 
less-developed neighbors to self-suffi- 
ciency. It was a comfortable time, 
when the conservative “devil” theory 
and the liberal theme of eternal progress 
combined to form a national consensus. 
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Now, however, the devil of monolithic 
communism is dying. Dead also is the 
theory that in the less-developed coun- 
tries, economic assistance will quickly 
yield progress which, in turn, will yield 
peace. The American people are ques- 
tioning the nation’s role in the world. 
The success of containment and the 
failure of our development policies to 
show quick results have produced a 
" degree of frustration. Our experience 
in Vietnam has intensified this frustra- 
tion to the point where discernible iso- 
lationist trends have begun to emerge. 
The problems of just how far these 
trends will lead us and how long they 
will last give rise to the most profound 
doubts about the environment of the 
1970's. 


THE REALITIES 


The realities of the world in which 
American foreign policy will operate in 
the coming decade will, of themselves, 
erase some of the present self-doubts 
and force us to play the major interna- 
tional role required by our resources 
and power. It is not really possible for 
the richest nation in history to with- 
draw from the world around it. 
it possible for any nation in today’s 
world to find security in isolation. 

Despite the changes we now see oc- 
curring, the world of the 1970’s will re- 
main, to a considerable extent, bipolar 
in nature and will be heavily influenced 
by the interplay between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The fact 
that Communist ideology is not the 
driving force it once appeared to be 
does not lessen the military capabilities 
of the Soviet Union. The more flexible 
pursuit of nationalist goals will tend to 
make Soviet policies more rational, but 
many Soviet aims will still run counter 
to American objectives. Over the years, 
the Soviet -Union has achieved a rough 
parity with the United States in the 
field of nuclear weapons and delivery 


Nor is 


systems. This military parity should 
continue throughout the 1970’s and will 
make very difficult any attempt by 
either side to alter the existing political 
balance by force. However, it seems 
likely that the period we are now enter- 
ing will be one.in which attempts are 
made to change political power relation- 
ships. The Soviets may see the un- 
settled conditions in the less-developed 
areas and their new-found conventional 
military mobility as providing new op- 
portunities to advance their interests not 
by direct agression, but by the exercise 
of political influence and pressures 
backed by military force. This is most 
likely in those areas adjacent to the 
Soviet Union, such as the Middle East 
and South Asia. 

Soviet naval expansion is proceeding 
at a rapid pace, and has already made 
itself felt in the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, and Northeast Asia. 
This ability to project Russian power 
into nearby areas is a new and un- 
settling factor in the world. It is not 
too far-fetched to Imagine future situa- 
tions of local conflict in which Soviet 
forces intervene first. The United 
States would then be faced with the 
dilemma of accepting a Soviet fait ac- 
compli or of forcing a dangerous direct 
confrontation, in order to protect our 
interests. Of course, the Soviet Union 
is probably just as anxious as we are to 
avoid direct confrontation, but it may 
find itself in alliances with partners 
that are not always easy to control. 
It would be difficult, for example, for 
the Soviet Union to remain completely 
aloof from a new Middle East conflict. 
The dificulty would be compounded by 
the tensions within the Communist 
world which make it inadvisable for the 
Soviet Union to appear too “soft” 
toward the West. It is thus imperative 
that the United States maintain a deter- 
rent to Soviet intervention or provide the 
Soviets with the face-saving option of 
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backing down gracefully in future con- 
flict situations. It is also important 
for us to realize that many of the dif- 
ferences evident between Communist 
countries are also present within the 
Soviet leadership. The United States 
should seek to discowrage the militant 
elements within the Kremlin by denying 
them easy victories and should, at the 
same time, encourage the liberal, more 
reasonable elements >y exploiting op- 
portunities to reduce tensions and 
broaden those areas where mutual co- 
operation is possible. Fear of nuclear 
war and respect for each other’s stra- 
tegic deterrent will probably provide the 
greatest impetus to imcreased co-opera- 
tion and may make if possible to agree 
on new arms-control measures. ‘There 
is also a possibility for increased co- 
operation in those areas of the less- 
developed world where neither nation 
has overriding interzsts. A mutual 
agreement to exclude Africa from the 
area of conflict would be a logical step 
toward disengagement. Even in areas, 
such as the Middle East, where our 
interests seem to be in greatest conflict, 
fear of confrontation may lead to a 
degree of local co-operation. 


EUROPE, JAPAN, AND CHINA 


Greater co-operaticn may also be 
forced on the two superpowers by 
events not under their control. The rest 
of the world seems to sense the dilemma 
facing the United States and the Soviet 
Union: while both are supremely power- 
ful in relation to the zest of the world, 
neither is free to advance its interests 
unimpeded due to a fear of how the 
other might react. As a result, there is 
much more maneuvering room available 
for the secondary powers. Old power 
bases have once again begun to emerge 
in Europe and Japan. How greatly the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 
and Japan will be atle to make their 
strength felt is not clear. It does seem 


probable, however, that the gap between 
these lesser powers and the two great 
powers will become narrower in the 
future. 

China is another great imponderable. 
The domestic upheaval that is presently 
shaking China will probably continue 
for several years. The chief result of 
this anarchic interregnum will be a 
severe setback for China’s attempts to 
modernize and achieve great-power ` 
status. The breakdown in education 
and in the economic system will be felt 
for many years. However, a new lead- 
ership will probably emerge during the 
next decade and begin to exercise ef- 
fective control. It almost certainly will 
differ from the present Maoist regime 
but will probably continue to exhibit 
strong antiforeign tendencies. The new 
leaders will have at their disposal a 
nuclear capability that will enhance 
China’s influence in Asia and its poten- 
tial for causing trouble. Possession of 
a small Intercontinental Ballistic Mis- 
sile (ICBM) force, however, will not 
confer great-power status on China, 
and it will take many years to repair 
the internal damage caused by the 
Cultural Revolution. Post-Mao China 
will continue to be nationalistic, but 
may be more reasonable. The United 
States should seek to encourage reason- 
ableness by gradually breaking down 
China’s isolation from and hostility to | 
the outside world. At the same time, ` 
it will be necessary to thwart China’s 
aggressive policies. The re-emergence 
oi Japan will probably give greater en- 
couragement to other non-Communist 
Asian nations and, in time, may provide 
a counterbalance to Chinese pressure. 
The Japanese may be able to provide 
much greater assistance to regional eco- 
nomic development in Asia during the 
next decade. As the memory of World 
War II fades away and is replaced by 
greater national self-confidence, Japan 
may even decide on an expanded mili- 
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tary role that would decrease the need 
for a sizable United States presence in 
Asia. India will also play a larger role 
in regional affairs, but will continue to 
be hampered by a lack of resources. 
Australia, though lacking sufficient man- 
power to play a unilateral security role, 
will probably be able to contribute 
more to regional security by capitalizing 
on its technological strength and geo- 
graphic proximity to Asia. 


THE REGIONAL ALLIANCES 


As regional “powers” develop and 
as Soviet-American relations improve, 
there will be changes in the form, and 
rationale of present alliances. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the Warsaw Pact will 
continue to be important, but their 
roles will increasingly reflect the need 
for political and economic co-operation 
more than the need for a common mili- 
tary defense. Alliances based on mili- 
tary necessity, such as the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
will probably evolve into more far- 
reaching groupings such as ASEAN 
which may seem much more relevant to 
the development requirements of the re- 
gion. Within the alliances, there will be 
a great deal more freedom of movement 
for individual members. ‘This is not an 
unhealthy trend, and the United States 
should not fear the growth of greater 
frankness and shared responsibility 
within our alliances. The same trends 
are evident in East Europe and should 
be cautiously encouraged. 

A new feeling of independence among 
the secondary powers may also lead to 
a spread of nuclear weapons. Despite 
the assurances related to the recent non- 
proliferation treaty, some nations do not 
feel they can place sole reliance for 
their security on the promises of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
The United States will have to face 
hard decisions about the extent to which 


we will be willing to strengthen our 
assurances or to enter into new commit- 
ments in order to curb proliferation. 
Regardless of our efforts, there will 
probably be some proliferation, and we 
will at least have to consider how to 
deal with a world in which there are 
six or eight nuclear powers. It will be 
a more dangerous and unstable world, 
but there are also perils in a world in 
which our commitments proliferate. 

Even in Europe, a certain degree of 
instability will remain. There seems to 
be little hope of reaching a basic settle- 
ment of European security issues. It is 
most likely that Germany will remain 
divided throughout the 1970’s, and iso- 
lated West Berlin will remain an ob- 
stacle to meaningful East-West détente. 
Indeed, as Soviet influence in East Eu- 
rope weakens, Moscow will clutch more 
and more tightly to East Germany, for 
it is the keystone in the East European 
arch. The pressures for greater politi- 
cal and cultural freedom in East Europe 
could also result in violence followed by 
repression. Such an eventuality would 
probably lessen the desire for détente 
on both sides. In the absence of vio- 
lence, however, it is likely that the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political relations 
between East and West Europe will 
expand. To the extent that such rela- 
tions promise to lead to an evolutionary 
decrease of tensions, the United States 
should support them. 


THe Turp Wortrp 


Outside of Europe and other areas of _ 
the developed world, instability and 
tensions are likely to increase. The 
gap between the rich and poor nations 
will inevitably widen during the next 
decade. 

In most of the sixty-odd new nations 
issuing from former colonial empires, in- 
creases in production are being outrun 
by expansion of population, and the 
population-control programs now being 
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hesitantly introduced are not likely to 
help in reversing this 2quation for an- 
other generation or more. Educational 
facilities also cannot b= expanded rap- 
idly enough to cope with the population 
explosion. The prospect is, thus, one 
of increasing illiteracy in the lesser- 
developed areas and ar actual decrease 
in the already inadecuate knowledge 
and skills required for development. 
With few exceptions, these countries 
lack a balanced resource base and are 
unable to accumulate tke capital needed 
for self-sustaining economic growth. 
Most of them also sufer from a lack 
of trained and experienced leadership, 
capable of coping wita the Herculean 
task of nation-building. Intractable 
economic problems wil often combine 
with sociopolitical pressures, such as 
tribalism and tradition: of decentralized 
control, to topple well-intentioned gov- 
ernments. Increasing inrest and insta- 
bility will be characteristic of the so- 
called Third World. “amine and star- 
vation are a real possbility in several 
of these countries. As the revolution 
of rising expectations is frustrated, re- 
sentment will rise, directed particularly 
against the Western “imperialists.” 

Communism will nct be involved in 
all of the resulting disorder, but in- 
evitably will seek to take advantage of 
some situations. Certeinly, the Chinese 
Communists will seek to capitalize on 
existing disorder in Soitheast Asia and, 
through subversion, will attempt to 
create disorder where i~ does not already 
exist. The form and extent of these 
Chinese efforts at suaversion will de- 
pend greatly on the outcome of the 
Vietnam conflict and on the number of 
United States or allied troops that re- 
main in the area. However, it does seem 
likely that Chinese eforts will be lim- 
ited by internal difficu ties within China 
and by some continuing allied presence 
in Southeast Asia. 

In Latin America, Cuba can be ex- 


pected to follow a similar policy vis-a- 
vis guerrilla forces in neighboring states. 
Castro’s activities, however, will prob- 
ably be limited by a variety of factors, 
including a faltering economic base, de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union, and in- 
creased awareness among the Latin- 
American governments of the dangers 
posed by Cuban subversion. The Soviet 
Union will probably give little encour- 
agement to radical elements anywhere, 
particularly in Latin America where 
Moscow is continuing to pursue a long- 
range program aimed at increased 
respectability and acceptance. 

Aid programs have so far been the 
principal victim of our international 
frustrations. Perhaps it will take a few 
years of turmoil in the.Third World, 
some dramatic episodes of mass star- 
vation, interruption of the flow of raw 
materials vital to our defense or our 
affluent economy, and a Communist 
takeover or two before Congress and the 
public will face up to the threat of 
widespread chaos to our own welfare 
and security. The United States will 
continue to provide surplus foodstuffs to 
underfed millions, but it is just not pos- 
sible any longer for us to meet all the 
food needs of the less-developed areas. 
Wavs must be found to stimulate food 
production everywhere, and particularly 
in the lJesser-developed countries them- 
selves. The antipathy in the United 
States and other developed nations 
toward contributing unilaterally to de- 
velopment programs will probably per- 
sist for a considerable time. It will 
thus be necessary to seek out multi- 
lateral channels for economic assist- 
ance and to ask other developed coun- 
tries to contribute proportionally larger 
shares to such programs. 

It appears that total grant assistance 
will be decreasing, that greater use will 
be made of loans and other aid through 
multilateral channels, and that there 
will be more strings attached to what- 
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ever aid is given. These “strings” will 
probably consist of demands that the 
recipients undertake more in the way 
of self-help and social and economic 
reforms. 


TRADE AND CURRENCY PROBLEMS 


Another economic factor that will have 
adverse effects on the less-developed 
. world is an increasing tendency on the 
part of the developed nations to conduct 
their trade programs on a strictly com- 
mercial basis; there are no signs that 
indicate a willingness to offer preferen- 
tial treatment to the less-developed na- 
tions. One trade problem that plagues 
these countries may be eased, however, 
for there is hope that a certain degree 
of stabilization for widely fluctuating 
agricultural prices may be achieved. 

Trade also promises to become a key 
issue among the developed nations them- 
selves. As the number and scope of 
various common markets grow, there 
will also be an increase in tariffs and 
other trade barriers against nonmem- 
bers. This could lead to a spiral in 
protective trade measures that would 
adversely affect international trade. 
Though the common markets are likely 
to contribute to the prosperity of the 
countries involved, they may also cause 
a deterioration in the relative trade po- 
sition of the United States. We will, 
of course, oppose the imposition of in- 
ordinately high external tariffs by the 
European Common Market and others, 
and will probably have to exercise a 
great deal of restraint ourselves, as 
domestic pressures for retaliation grow. 

Unless a workable alternative can be 
found to the present international cur- 
rency system, continued pressure might 
precipitate a world-wide financial crisis 
with serious effects on the volume of 
trade. However, the great majority of 
the trading community recognizes the 
central position of the dollar in trade 
and is well aware of the way in which 


their interests are tied up with ours in 
this matter. It is probable that they 
will become increasingly sympathetic 
to our balance-of-payments difficulties 
and will be more willing to help us 
curb the present outflow. ‘Though the 
balance-of-payments deficit is causing 
the United States to retrench in certain 
quarters, it is doubtful that this trend 
will continue too far into the future. 


THE “BRAIN DRAIN” 


The technological and management 
gap between the United States and Eu- 
rope will continue to cause some fric- 
tion, but this gap may be closing much 
faster than either party would like to 
admit. On the other hand, the so-called 
“brain drain” from the less-developed 
countries continues to accelerate. Un- 
less ways are found to halt—or, hope- 
fully, even to reverse—this process, it 
will seriously aggravate the problem of 
the “haves” and “have-nots.” 


THE NEED FOR EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


All in all, the period of the 1970’s 
will be filled with potential dangers. 
There will be an intensification of some 
existing problems stemming from old 
rivalries and unattended social and 
economic ills, and new problems will 
arise as side-effects to technological 
“progress.” ‘The statesmen dealing with 
these problems may be somewhat dis- 
oriented both by the rapidity of techno- 
logical advance and by the changing 
political relationships within and with- 
out traditional blocs and alliances. 
While the prospect may seem grim, it 
is not beyond the power of man to 
change it for the better. It is almost 
axiomatic that change and opportunity 
go hand-in-hand. Although a familiar, 
static environment may lead to a greater 
sense of security, it also tends to mini- 
mize opportunity. During the coming 
decade, opportunity will be ever-present. 
Improvements in communications and 
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transportation may increase understand- 
ing and create a broader community of 
interests. This in turn could lead to 
greater co-operation anong governments 
and peoples. Greater 20-operation, par- 
ticularly between the Jnited States and 
the Soviet Union, might arise not only 
from a shared sense cf danger growing 
from the nuclear stalemate but from in- 
creased violence in the less-developed 
world. Pressures from the “have-nots” 
might also develop tc the point where 
they impinge upon th= interests of the 
developed nations. Tais might precipi- 
tate a more effective application of 
technology and resources to a meaning- 
ful attack on the prcblems of poverty 
and inequality. The times will require 
men to think in bold terms—of racial 
reconciliation, of mess education, of 
population control, of weather control, 
of desalination of sea water to make 
deserts bloom, of mining and farming 


the seas, of exploration and colonization 
of the universe, and of improved inter- 
national organization in connection with 
all these activities. We will have to 
organize ourselves to produce such men 
—-this means, in the foreign policy con- 
text, the solution of the organizational 
and personnel problems which have 
hampered us in the past and the crea- 
tion of a unified American Foreign 
Service able, not only to cope with the 
colossal tasks ahead, but to explain them 
to the Congress and the people and 
obtain their understanding and support. 

Despite our present confusion and 
doubt, I am an optimist. As I look 
back at the progress we have made in 
emerging from the isolationism of the 
1920’s and 1930’s and adjusting to the 
world role which history has thrust 
upon us, I have no doubt that the 
American answer to the challenge of the 
1970’s will be a positive one. 


The President: A Changing Role? 


By Howarp Furnas 


ABSTRACT: The manner in which the President discharges 
his foreign affairs responsibilities is likely to change markedly 
in the next few years, for the atmosphere of our national 
life is changing. ‘The American mood will not be isolationist. 
However, the public may, for a number of valid reasons, call 
for a de-emphasis on foreign affairs. The foreign affairs agen- 
cles might then have to co-ordinate themselves, for the Presi- 
dent may have neither the time nor the inclination to contrib- 
ute as he has heretofore. It will also be essential to relate 
foreign policy more closely to the broader national scene, 
for in the 1970’s foreign affairs will have to compete with 
domestic needs for resources as well as presidential attention. 
The President might, therefore, be better served in the future 
by a Secretary of State with broad national experience rather 
than by another of the foreign affairs specialists who have 
held the job in recent administrations. In the period since 
World War II, there has not evolved any generally satis- 
factory way of organizing the various foreign affairs agencies 
to meet the President’s needs. President Johnson, however, 
took a major step forward in providing the Department of 
State with the legal authority to assert effective leadership 
over all aspects of American foreign affairs activities. Al- 
though the innovation has worked imperfectly so far, it is a 
good tool, and may be the key to an adequate foreign policy 
and diplomacy in the 1970’s. 
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HE President’s foreign affairs role 
in the 1970’s mar be different from 
the pattern of recent years. 


FLEXIBILITY OF tHE PRESIDENT 


As Richard E. Neustadt has so per- 
ceptively pointed owt, the President 
does not fill his several roles of chief 
legislator, chief politizian, chief admin- 
istrator and chief diplomat separately.* 
He is at all times, and in each decision, 
all these things simultaneously. This 
is what makes the President’s foreign 
affairs vantage point a unique one. And 
this is what makes so difficult the 
problem of staffing bis needs. 

The presidency is an intensely per- 
sonal institution, ani each President 
shapes his administration to his own 
concept of the realities of his time: what 
the nation expects, wkat the major busi- 
ness of our society is, and what the 
practical possibilities for his adminis- 
tration are. When tke national atmos- 
phere changes, the balance between the 
various presidential rcles changes.” 

The nation is, for good or ill, coming 
to the end of an era. As a result, the 
mix of the various presidential roles 
will change, and tke effects of the 
change upon the administration of 
foreign affairs is likefy to be great. 

It is not my view that we are on the 
threshold of a new isclationism. Amer- 
ican society is not prepared to turn its 


1 Richard E Neustadt. Presidential Power 
(New York: John Wiles & Sons, 1960), p 
viii To the roles mertioned by Neustadt 
must be added a vital rew presidential role: 
chief government information officer. With 
modern communications an adequate per- 
formance of this role hes become indispensable 
to the exercise of presidential power. A re- 
markably candid comment on this fact is 
found in President Johrson’s remarks to the 
National Association of Broadcasters at Chi- 
cago on April 1, 1968. 

2See, for example, Frenklin Roosevelt’s re- 
marks about Doctor Win the War replacing 
Doctor New Deal—-U5., President, Press 
Conference, December 2£, 1943. 
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back upon the world, and no significant 
political opinion demands such an 
about-face. The arguments for the 
major themes of our world policy re- 
main valid, and continue to be broadly 
accepted by the American people. Few 
would deny the need for a mighty de- 
fense establishment. Not many would 
question the basic wisdom of collective 
defense and the alliances which give 
the concept meaning. Most Americans 
would still agree with George Marshall’s 
simple proposition that “it is right” for 
the United States to use some of its 
vast wealth to assist those who need, 
want, and can make good use of our 
help. 

We are not, then, about to witness a 
revolution in the nature of our inter- 
course with the world. But the evolu- 
tion cf our posture is far advanced——and 
the next President will discharge his for- 
eign affairs responsibilities in a greatly 
changed domestic and international 
atmosphere. 


Factors CONDUCIVE TO CHANGE 


There are a number of reasons why 
this is so. First among them is the 
widespread conviction that the prime 
and urgent business of the country is a 
solution to our domestic ills, our race 
problem, our sick cities. A corollary to 
that conviction is the belief that we can 
no longer afford the diversion of so 
much of our energy and attention 
abroad. 

A second reason is our balance-of- 
payments difficulties From World 
War IT until now, our guide in foreign 
affairs has been what we ought to do, 
not what we could do. The heady 
assumption has been that we need not 
cut our policies to fit any particular 
pattern of available resources. What- 
ever the theoretical validity of the as- 
sumption, the balance-of-payments crisis 
proved that we face practical limits on 
what we can do abroad. The effects 
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are likely to linger on after the crisis 
has been solved. We will be more wary 
about foreign obligations, and there 
will be a greater tendency to see such 
obligations as directly competitive with 
domestic interests and needs. 

A third reason for the new atmos- 
phere is the declining fear with which 
we regard the Soviet Union and, to a 
lesser extent, Communist China, al- 
though the Czechoslovak episode may 
arrest this trend. It can be cogently 
argued that the apparent decline in 
the threat is a measure of the success 
of our postwar policies, and that a 
relaxation on our part will lead di- 
rectly to a reinvigoration of the threat. 
That, however, is not subject to proof, 
and, in terms of the national atmo- 
sphere, what is true matters less than 
what the collective American mind 
thinks is true. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that the Communist threat to 
the United States now seems lighter, 
less urgent, less certain, and less 
frightening. And there is no denying 
that it was the sense of threat which 
was the basic motivation for our hyper- 
active foreign policy since 1946. 

A fourth reason is a combination of 
public boredom, weariness, and disil- 
lusionment with foreign affairs. A large 
part of our people no longer respond 
very readily to the vocabulary of our 
foreign policy. The zest is gone. The 
exciting and youthful sense of purpose- 
ful leadership in decisive events has 
been replaced with a middle-aged skepti- 
cism born of experience and disappoint- 
ment. We are no longer sure that the 
events are decisive. (Whatever happened 
to European unity? Are the Russians 
turning bourgeois? Are the Communist 
Chinese destroying themselves?) We 
are no longer so confident that our 
leadership is purposeful. (Ts there a 
substitute for victory? Js Gunnar 
Myrdal right about economic assistance 
to the underdeveloped world? Is Sena- 
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tor Fulbright right about the arrogance 
of war?) We are unable to avoid fight- 
ing a war that we do not want, and, 
thus far, have been unable to end. 
One of our naval vessels, with crew, was 
seized with impunity by a minor power. 
Our oldest ally seems determined to 
destroy our dollar. In short, we seem 
somehow to be the victim of distasteful 
events, rather than the purposeful leader 
of decisive ones. There is no longer 
much emotional satisfaction to be gained 
from our International activity—and 
there used to be much. 

Finally, the international situation 
itself has changed. As Walt Rostow has 
observed,® we are well into a world of 
diffused power. It is no longer the 
world of the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s, with the United States and the 
Soviet Union possessed of a virtual 
monopoly of power. It is, instead, a 
world with many local power centers, 
made the more significant by the fact 
that the two superpowers often appear 
to cancel each other out insofar as local 
events are concerned. The globe is in- 
creasingly marked with broad splotches 
in which neither American nor Soviet 
interests are controlling, or even heavily 
influential. One can no longer speak 
convincingly of power vacuums and the 
stern necessity of carrying the unwanted 
burden of world leadership forced upon 
us by events. A world of diffused 
power not only gives us a greater choice 
about involvement. It sometimes im- 
poses upon us the choice of noninvolve- 
ment. And it provides an option for 
a more rigorously selective approach to 
foreign policy commitments and diplo- 
matic activity. 


IMPACT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Let me hasten to say that I know 
and find merit in the rebuttals to the 


8 Walt W. Rostow, The United States in the 
World Aresa (New York: Harper and Row, 
1960), p. 411. 
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assertions in the previous five para- 
graphs. But I believe that there is 
some merit also in the assertions. And 
I believe it to be true that they have 
had and increasingly will have an 
impact on the atmcsphere in which 
American political life takes place. 

That impact will ke a renewed em- 
phasis on domestic effairs and a de- 
emphasis on international affairs. The 
public may attach less importance to the 
President’s performance as chief diplo- 
mat. They may show less interest in the 
visible evidence that re is playing that 
role, and more interest in the evidence 
that he is concentratirg on his domestic 
responsibilities. 

Presidents are men finely attuned to 
such expectations. That is why they 
become Presidents. And that is why 
one should expect a narked change in 
the way in which the President fulfills 
his foreign affairs responsibilities. 

As one who has spent his entire 
mature life in foreigr affairs, I do not 
come to this judgment lightheartedly. 
I cannot, however, bring myself to be- 
lieve that this development will be 
altogether for the worse. The nation 
does not, after all, exist in order to 
conduct foreign affairs. It is not, after 
all, a bad thing for the American gov- 
ernment to reflect the sense of priorities 
felt by the Americen people. It is, 
after all, a truism -hat leadership in 
world affairs can ony come from the 
vitality and strength of domestic life. 

And it is not, afte- all, a withdrawal 
from internationalism that we are 
speaking of. It is a change of empha- 
sis, an atmosphere less hospitable to 
presidential concentretion on foreign af- 
fairs, an attitude mcre skeptical about 
the expenditure of erergy and resources 
abroad. 

In this atmosphere, it will still be 
altogether possible for the United States 
to follow an active amd adequate foreign 
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policy. Indeed, that will be the public 
expectation. A study of American 
public opinion * found that although 55 
per cent of the American people believe 
that we should concentrate more on 
domestic affairs and less on foreign, 65 
per cent also take a distinctly interna- 
tionalist position on foreign affairs—and 
only 8 per cent take consistently isola- 
tionist positions. That seems to indi- 
cate that the emerging atmosphere is 
not hostile to foreign affairs as such. 
It simply places a higher priority on 
domestic affairs. 

The new atmosphere will, however, 
place a heavy burden on the foreign 
affairs agencies of the United States 
government. The President is the well- 
spring of all authority in foreign affairs. 
But in the 1970’s, the felt needs of 
the foreign affairs agencies will have 
a less automatic claim to the Presi- 
dent’s attention. Moreover, it will no 
longer be enough to establish that a 
foreign affairs need exists. It will be 
necessary also to establish its priority 
against the competing domestic claims 
on the President of such agencies as the 
Department of the Treasury, the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department 
(HEW), the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), and 
the Departments of Labor and Trans- 
portation. 

In the past, foreign policy programs 
have been largely argued for and justi- 
fied solely in foreign policy terms. In 
the future, such narrow presentations 
to the President will not only be clearly 
incomplete. They will run the danger 
of being somewhat irrelevant. 


In the future, the adequacy of our 


ioreign policy may, to a great extent, 
depend on the ability of the foreign 


4 Lloyd A. Free and Hadley Cantril, The 
Political Beliefs of Americans (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1967), 
pp. 62-65 
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affairs agencies to relate their proposals 
more fully to the President’s unique 
vantage point. The President will have 
less time and less inclination to be his 
own co-ordinator of foreign affairs. 
Leadership within the bureaucracy will 
be essential. Somebody must provide it. 


CRITERIA FOR A NEW SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


This raises a question as to what kind 
of man can best serve the President as 
Secretary of State in the years ahead. 
Since World War II, the Secretaries 
have generally been specialists, Their 
claim to the job was based on experience 
and competence in foreign affairs. That 
was altogether appropriate for a period 
in which the President himself was 
deeply immersed in the details of foreign 
policy, It fitted the President’s needs 
in an era in which foreign policy deci- 
sions were made largely in foreign 
policy terms. Such a Secretary of State, 
however, is less germane to a period of 
concentration on domestic affairs and 
competition for resources with domestic 
needs. Henceforth, the President might 
be better served by a Secretary of State 
with broad domestic experience and an 
established influence in political affairs: 
in other words, one of that small group 
of men who-—in different circumstances 
—-might himself be sitting in the presi- 
dential chair. 

Such a Secretary of State could be 
a source of great strength in getting 
resources from the Congress and sup- 
port from the public He could cope 
more effectively than any foreign affairs 
specialist with the competition for re- 
sources from the domestic agencies. 
His political stature should ease the 
task of asserting leadership over all 
parts of Washington’s foreign affairs 
community. And, most important of 
all, he would in his bones understand 
and know how to meet the President’s 


need for a foreign policy more closely 
related to the broader national scene. 

Regardless of personalities, however, 
the more thorough organization of for- 
eign affairs will be imperative. In terms 
of foreign affairs organization, the post- 
war years have been a period of experi- 
mentation, of trial and error, of fits and 
starts. It is a fact that neither the 
presidency as an institution, nor the 
executive branch as a whole has settled 
upon a satisfactory way of meeting the 
President’s needs. 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 


Under President Truman, the Na- 
tional Security Council (NSC) was 
created as an organized and formal de- 
vice to bring the President’s principal 
advisers together for the consideration 
of major foreign problems. At first, 
Truman seldom attended the meetings, 
taking the position that his presence 
would inhibit a free give-and-take. 
After the Korean war began, Truman 
attended more frequently, and the 
Council’s advisory role to the President 
was more direct. In any event, the rela- 
tionship between Truman and his senior 
advisers, and between the advisers 
themselves, was unusual in its mutual 
confidence and trust. 

As a matter of course, Truman relied 
heavily upon such men as George Mar- 
shall, Dean Acheson, and Robert Lovett 
for advice in formulating policy. And, 
equally as a matter of course, he left it 
to them to implement his decisions 
The emphasis was on the principals, 
and, at the upper reaches of government, 
there was a minimum need for the 
lubricant of co-ordination. 

At the lower levels, co-ordination was 
hardly even a concept. The Marshall 
Plan was administered outside the De- 
partment of State. The overseas in- 
formation function agitated for an 
equally sovereign status. The creation 
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of the Department of Defense led to the 
first murmurings of an undue military 
influence on foreign affairs. 


THe EISENHOWER ERA 


Under President E senhower, a deter- 
mined attempt was made to “organize” 
national security affairs. It centered on 
the National Security Council, around 
which there grew a large interdepart- 
mental bureaucracy. There was great 
emphasis on long-term planning and on 
continuous co-ordinaion of the activi- 
ties of the various fcreign affairs agen- 
cies. National Security Council meet- 
ings were frequent and regular, but were 
often mere formal exercises in approval 
of position papers p-eviously prepared 
and thoroughly co-ordinated by the 
staff. 

Although there was unquestionable 
merit in this purposetul approach to the 
complexities of national security affairs, 
there were also mounting complaints 
that the President was too insulated 
from disputes, and that too many sharp 
policy corners were being painted round. 
Among those who cime to share the 
conviction that thinzs were overorga- 
nized was the next President. 


Tae KENNEDY IMPACT 


Kennedy came irto office determined 
to loosen the structure and to restore 
competition to the making of policy. 
He promptly reduced the large NSC 
staff. Formal meetirgs of the National 
Security Council became a rarity. Ad 
hoc groups were created to handle 
specific problems, such as the Executive 
Committee for the Caban Missile Crisis 
and the Special Grcup (Counterinsur- 
gency) to keep abreest of trouble spots 
in the underdevelopec world The Ken- 
nedy staff was replete with people who 
were sublimely confrlent of their own 
foreign affairs compecence, and more or 
less openly contemrtuous of the per- 
formance of the bu-eaucracy, particu- 


larly the Department of State. The 
President played an active day-to-day 
role in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
and his Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs came to be thought of 
more as a major policy adviser than a 
co-ordinator. Under his direction, the 
rump NSC staff became a personal for- 
eign affairs staff to the President, the 
“little State Department in the White 
House.” The big State Department 
became increasingly frustrated not only 
by “White House interference” in “State 
Department business” (sic), but by the 
State Department’s inability to compete 
successfully with the Department of 
Defense in interagency conflicts. The 
Tuesday Luncheon, the gathering at the 
White House of the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA), the President’s 
Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs, and the President’s Press Secre- 
tary, became the major device by which 
the President received the counsel of 
his senior advisers. Staff work was 
minimal, and the focus of attention was 
on immediate problems and operations 
Although under President Johnson, 
the formal arrangements in the White 
House stayed much the same, Johnson 
took a major initiative in reorganizing 
the conduct of national security affairs. 
Every President since Roosevelt has, at 
one time or another, expressed the wish 
that the Department of State would 
assert more leadership. Johnson deter- 
mined to make the wish a reality. 


NATIONAL SECURITY ACTION 
MEMORANDUM NUMBER 341 


In March of 1966, he issued National 
Security Action Memorandum Number 
341 (NSAM 341). Clearly, his intent 
was to enable—perhaps to force—the 
Department of State to assert its domi- 
nance in the Washington foreign affairs 
community. 
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NSAM 341 stated bluntly: 


To assist me in carrying out my responsi- 
bilities for the conduct of foreign affairs, 
I have assigned to the Secretary of State 
authority and responsibility to the full ex- 
tent permitted by law for the overall di- 
rection, coordination and supervision of 
interdepartmental activities of the United 
States Government overseas. 


To discharge this responsibility, 
NSAM 341 established three levels of 
authority for making decisions on mat- 
ters involving the activities of more than 
one department of government. All 
three centered on the Department of 
State. The lowest is at the assistant 
secretary level. The assistant secre- 
tary of each geographic bureau * chairs 
a group, called the Interdepartmental 
Regional Group (IRG), which includes 
representatives of all agencies concerned 
with his region. The chairman is spe- 
cifically given “full powers of decision 
on all matters” within the purview of 
the group. The only escape from his 
authority is that a member of the group 
can request that the matter be referred 
to the next higher level. 

The next level is the Senior Interde- 
partmental Group (SIG). Chaired by 
the Under Secretary of State, the SIG 
consists of the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, the President’s Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the Directors of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID), the CTA, 
and the United States Information 
Agency (USIA). Here, too, the Chair- 
man has full powers of decision, save 
that a member can ask that the matter 
be referred to “the next higher author- 
ity.” 


5 The Department has five geographic bu- 
reaus—for Africa, Latin America, Europe, 
Near East and South Asia, and East Asia and 
the Pacific 


That authority is specifically named 
in NSAM 341 as the Secretary of State, 
and he is charged merely with giving 
the problem “appropriate handling.” 
NSAM 341 notably does not provide 
for referral of a problem to “the next 
higher authority” beyond the Secretary 
of State. 

It is difficult to imagine a much 
broader delegation of presidential au- 
thority than this, short of some consti- 
tutional restructuring of the position of 
the Secretary of State. 

Yet, there are few people in Washing- 
ton who would claim that NSAM 341 
has transformed the way in which the 
government does its foreign affairs busi- 
ness. Strong assistant secretaries are 
still strong, and still tend to be domi- 
nant in the field of their authority. 
Weak assistant secretaries are still weak. 
And almost no one will claim that the 
NSAM 341 mechanism has established 
the Under Secretary of State, in his 
capacity as Chairman of the SIG, as a 
major new power center in Washington. 

The fact remains, however, that 
NSAM 341 provides both the authority 
and the machinery for effective leader- 
ship of the country’s foreign affairs by 
the Department of State. Vigorously 
implemented, it should meet the Presi- 
dent’s needs for: (1) the orderly appli- 
cation of the resources and wisdom of 
the entire foreign affairs community to 
relevant problems; (2) the decisive res- 
olution, without presidential involve- 
ment, of matters not requiring presi- 
dential attention; and (3) the co-ordi- 
nation by the Secretary of State of mat- 
ters which do require presidential de- 
cision. 

NSAM 341 is, therefore, a big step in 
the right direction. It is probably the 
key to effective management of the na- 
tion’s business in the difficult period 
ahead. 
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Organizational Imperatives 


By GRAHAM MARTIN 


ABSTRACT: For the turbulent, uncertain world of the 1970’s, 
with the role cf the presidency in foreign affairs more limited 
or less visibly centrally involved, revised organizational mo- 
dalities becom: imperative. Foreign affairs staffing of the 
President shou d be sufficient to ensure that he is immediately 
informed of al significant events abroad, but should avoid 
overcumbersome organizational layers or overintense presi- 
dential involvement. This will require the State Department 
to carry out filly the responsibilities envisioned in National 
security Affairs Memorandum (NSAM) 341. Given certain 
apparently immutable characteristics of American bureauc- 
racy, this will necessitate return of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA) to the Department, which will give 
the Secretary of State line control over all major agencies 
dealing primarily with foreign affairs. It will be necessary 
to relieve the Secretary’s enormous burden by converting the 
Department’s second ranking position to one in which the 
incumbent can act as true alter ego of the Secretary; by 
creating a new position of Permanent Under Secretary as the 
third ranking Department position, where lines of policy and 
management can converge effectively; and by staffing other 
high-level posizions with individuals capable of making the 
decisions required by the 1970’s. The new President can fur- 
ther strengthen the State Department by giving his full support 
to the ambassador in his role of “the President’s man.” 
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HE dimensions of American foreign 

policy and diplomacy, along with 
the probability of significant revision of 
the presidential role postulated in other 
articles.in this issue, raise rather seri- 
ous questions regarding the adequacy 
of present organizational arrangements, 
both at home and abroad, to meet the 
needs of the President and those of 
the nation in the period we are now 
entering. 


THE PRESIDENT AND FOREIGN POLICY 


In order for American policies to be 
successful, the President’s attention, in 
both formulation and execution of those 
policies, must be fully and consistently 
engaged whether or not such engage- 
ment is publicly apparent at all times. 
Yet, the terrific burdens of the presi- 
dency require that the modalities em- 
ployed to permit such engagement be 
efficient enough to keep him fully in- 
formed without either unduly monopo- 
lizing his time or becoming an impos- 
sible bottleneck in the decision-making 
and decision-implementing processes. 

A world so shrunken by the modern 
communications revolution will necessi- 
tate continuing the staffing of the Presi- 
dent’s office in a manner to insure 
his immediate awareness of significant 
events abroad. The arrangements which 
may be adopted in January should 
avoid the extremes of either the layers 
of organizational staffing which almost 
seemed to isolate the President in 
the late 1950’s, or the too-intense de- 
tailed involvement of the President in 
the early 1960’s. It seems evident 
that neither extreme best serves the 
President. 


THE NEED FOR REORGANIZATION 
IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


In considering organizational arrange- 
ments, two statements in Howard 
Furnas’ article in this volume deserve 
special emphasis. The first is that Na- 


tional Security Action Memorandum 
341 “provides both the authority and 
the machinery for the effective leader- 
ship of the country’s foreign affairs 
by the Department of State.” The 
second statement notes that, two and 
one-half years after its issuance, “there 
are few people in Washington who 
would claim that NSAM 341 has much 
transformed the way the government 
does its foreign affairs business.” It is 
thought that both statements are valid. 

Accordingly, it is necessary to explore 
what alterations in the structure of the 
Department of State are necessary to 
assure that it can fully meet the needs 
of the new President. If it now seems 
abundantly clear that the detailed di- 
rection and control, on behalf of the 
President, must, in the national interest, 
be centered on the Secretary of State 
and the Department of State, it also 
seems clear that rather radical changes 
will be necessary, both in the philosophy 
governing the role of the Secretary and 
also in the organizational structure of 
the Department. 

Whether these changes can be made 
will depend in large part on the attitude 
of the new President. It might be 
useful to touch briefly on the evolution 
of these attitudes in the more recent 
past, and also on a few of the factors 
influencing the capacity of the Depart- 
ment tc respond to the President’s 
needs. 


Historical background 


Historically, the role of the Secretary 
and the Department has been gov- 
erned in part by their capacities, but 
largely by the President’s determina- 
tion of what part he wished a Secretary 
or the Department to play in his ad- 
ministration. At times it has been a 
passive role. attending to the routine 
and protocol inevitable in an isolation- 
ist America’s grudging intercourse with 
the world outside. In more active 
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times, special emissanes or presidential 
intimates flitted to and fro, with a 
Secretary and Depertment of State 
picking up the pieces as best they could. 
During the 1930’s many such channels 
were in use, simultan2ously at times. 

Given the state of the relationships 
between President Foosevelt and the 
senior officers of the Department, it was 
perhaps inevitable thet the Department 
was not utilized during the war years 
as might have best s:rved the national 
interests. Special ag:ncies spawned in 
profusion, often with overlapping frames 
of reference, which naturally led to 
bureaucratic conflicts. Remedial action 
was taken in the economic field where 
James W. Byrnes, then Director of War 
Mobilization, on July 22, 1943 gave to 
Assistant Secretary Lean Acheson firm 
policy control over the activities of Leo 
Crowley, Director of Economic Warfare. 

Mr. Crowley had already absorbed 
Henry Wallace’s Board of Economic 
Warfare and Jesse Jcnes’ Foreign Pur- 
chases Corporation. Under the firm 
leadership of Mr, Acheson and his three 
able Deputies, Henzy R. Labouisse, 
Jr., John G. Erhardt, and Herman B. 
Wells, consistent, coherent, and success- 
ful policies were formulated and en- 
forced. There was l2ss success on the 
political side. One bas only to browse 
through the memoirs of World War II 
military leaders to find repeated re- 
formulations of the conviction, success- 
fully maintained, that tactical military 
considerations must invariably override 
foreign policy interests. The Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service 
played a peripheral rele during the war, 
with a consequent 2ffect on postwar 
attitudes. 

The immediate postwar period 
brought the absorption into the fabric 
of the Department of many of the inde- 
pendent agencies of World War IT, par- 
ticularly those in the economic, intel- 
ligence, information, and cultural fields 


Digestive pains were continuous and, at 
times, flared to an acute stage. Five 
Secretaries of State within nine years, 
each with a differing cast of principal 
assistants, made continuity of leader- 
ship and consistency in approach a 
practical impossibility. 

Other factors were at play. A very 
important one has been almost uni- 
versally overlooked in the two decades 
of constant criticism of the Department 
for not “assuming leadership” of all 
executive branch foreign affairs activi- 
ties. It deals with certain deeply in- 
grained cause-and-effect relationships 
which mark the American governmental 
process. A necessarily sketchy look at 
certain limited aspects of the nature of 
American bureaucracy may add a bit 
of useful perspective. 

In a more leisurely prewar time- 
frame, it was not at all uncommon to 
find interbureau or interdepartmental 
differences approached with considerable 
objectivity by all participants. The 
problems that an agency might have 
with a course of action proposed by 
another department were examined to 
ascertain whether there might be alter- 
native solutions that would minimize the 
problems of both and yet still serve the 
national interest. 

In the postwar period, many execu- 
tives of our large industries and business 
organizations were recruited for Cabinet 
and sub-Cabinet posts. Examples might 
include McElroy, Wilson, Quarles, and 
McNamara for the Department of De- 
fense Later examples might include 
Connor and Smith for the Department 
of Commerce. As a result, American 
governmental bureaucracy, in its phe- 
nomenal post-World War II expansion, 
has been heavily influenced by infusions 
from the traditional, although evolving, 
concepts of American corporate and in- 
dustrial management. Many innova- 
tions were very useful and beneficial. 
But sometimes the techniques, which 
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had proven of value to Procter & 
Gamble and Ford, were either totally 
irrelevant or downright mischievous 
when they were superimposed on fields 
where subjective professional judgment 
simply had to be the determining factor. 

The result was a reinforcement of the 
already latent tendency to emphasize 
that responsibility and loyalty should be 
given only to those in the direct hier- 
archical chain of superiors from whom 
alone came advancement. The competi- 
tive instincts thus loosed eroded, subtly 
yet progressively, the search for the 
national interest. 

The effect of these new lines of 
loyalty was quickly felt in the various 
mechanisms set up to “co-ordinate” the 
varying interests in foreign affairs of the 
agencies and departments which had 
expanded in the postwar period. Rarely 
was the objective consideration of the 
national interest now the paramount 
concern. Rather, the highest accolade 
was reserved for those who successfully 
imposed their agency’s point of view. 
Failing that supreme accomplishment, 
the “name of the game” was to block 
all action by withholding “concurrence.” 
Robert A. Lovett summarized this 
phenomenon in the following words: 


This device of inviting argument between 
conflicting interests—which we can call the 
“foul-up” factor in our equation of per- 
formance ... needs some careful exami- 
nation because there is, I think, a dis- 
cernible and constantly increasing tendency 
to try to expand the intent of the system 
to the point where mere curiosity on the 
part of someone or some agency, and not 
a “need to know” can be used as a ticket 
of admission to the merry-go-round of 
“concurrences” This doctrine, unless 
carefully and boldly policed, can become 
so fertile a spawner of committees as to 
blanket the whole executive branch with 
an embalmed atmosphere. 


The bits of tradition, old and new, 
alluded to above, are very deeply im- 


bedded. Basic changes in attitudes will 
permeate slowly through the conven- 
tional wisdom of any bureaucracy. 
Also, there are limitations inherent in 
the system of “checks and balances” 
arising from the interests, ambitions, 
and attitudes of other departments and 
agencies in the field of foreign affairs. 
These are quite legitimate interests 
and, in a world rapidly shrinking as 
the communications revolution proceeds 
apace, they are likely to grow. Of par- 
ticular importance will be the resources 
available to these other agencies, re- 
sources whose use abroad they will insist 
on attempting to control. 


OTHER AGENCIES AND THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


The Secretary of State may be primus 
inter fares. However, the normal and 
inevitable pressures from their own bu- 
reaucracies, subtle and indirect though 
they may be, will compel his Cabinet 
colleagues to emphasize the pares and 
play down the primus. This will be so 
despite the fact that commonsense as 
well as protocol dictate his primacy in 
the field of foreign affairs. No matter 
how effective the Department may be- 
come, or how dynamic and forceful the 
personality of the new Secretary of State, 
these limitations cannot be wholly eradi- 
cated, although they may diminish if 
the new administration lasts long enough 
to create a new conventional wisdom. 
And these limitations should never be 
ignored. 

Accepting, then, in this imperfect 
world, the evident difficulties of securing 
effective bureaucratic response, except 
in direct-line relationships, it would 
seem that if effective management is de- 
sired, all major agencies whose primary 
function involves the conduct of foreign 
affairs should be situated within the 
framework of the Department of State. 
What is needed to bring this about? 

With the advent of the Eisenhower 
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administration, Secre-ary Dulles desired 
the Department to concentrate on 
“policy” and to divest itself of ‘“‘opera- 
tions.” It is possible that the climate 
of the times, involving particularly in- 
tense criticism of personnel in the oper- 
ating echelons of the State Department, 
was also a factor. “he overseas infor- 
mation agency was withdrawn from 
the Department and given independent 
agency Status. 

USIA continued to use the personnel 
structure created by the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, but independently adminis- 
tered, and not as an integral part of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 
Later, Ambassador George V. Allen, as 
Director of USIA, tightened the organi- 
zation, directed that ics personnel sys- 
tem be made as fully compatible as 
possible with that of the Foreign Service 
of the United States, and undertook to 
insure that its operacion should be fully 
geared to be immed_ately responsive to 
American foreign poicy objectives. 

In the White House, the Commission 
on the Reorganizat on of the Govern- 
ment, whose memoers included Nelson 
Rockefeller, Arthw Fleming, Milton 
Eisenhower, and Don K. Price, had 
given long study :o the question of 
whether USIA coull best discharge its 
mission as an independent agency or 
within the Departreent of State. They 
concluded that it stould be returned to 
the Department anc so recommended to 
the President, but the remaining time of 
the Eisenhower adninistration was too 
brief for the reccmmendation to be 
made effective. 

This recommendation was, and still 
is, a valid one. The new President 
should use his reo-genizational powers 
to place USIA withm the Department as 
an autonomous unt, as is the Agency 
for International Development (AID), 
with the Director of USIA given the 
equivalent rank of Under Secretary, as 
is the Administrator cf AID. Its career 


professional personnel, while remaining 
under the operational control of USIA, 
should be fully integrated into the For- 
eign Service of the United States. The 
present Bureau of Cultural Affairs in 
the Department, whose overseas respon- 
sibilities are now administered by USIA, 
should be consolidated with this new 
Departmental entity. 

Although administration of economic 
aid activities was originally set up out- 
side the Department, and an indifferent 
executive branch was content to leave 
it so, the Congress insisted on placing 
it within the Department of State. It 
did so in the hope that, by so doing, 
there would be a closer integration of 
these programs, in content as well as 
administration, with basic American for- 
eign policy objectives. Pursuing this 
goal, the Congress went farther, and, m 
Section 622 (c) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, placed upon the Secretary of 
State the statutory responsibility “for 
the continuous supervision and general 
direction of economic assistance and 
military assistance and sales programs.” 
The congressional intent was clear and 
unmistakable. It was carried out for 
a brief period. 

The Secretary delegated this respon- 
sibility to Under Secretary Douglas 
Dillon, who discharged it with his cus- 
tomary efficiency and thoroughness. 
Dillon recognized that it would be im- 
possible to depend on the normal 
adversary relationships between the 
geographic-political bureaus and their 
counterparts in the Economic Assist- 
ance Agency and the Department of 
Defense. He organized a small but 
highly competent staff, carefully chosen 
to provide the required mix of back- 
ground and expertise, to conduct for 
him a completely independent analysis 
of the economic and military recipient- 
country programs. This process of 
analysis provided several things: an 
objective presentation of the probable 
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interrelationships between the proposed 
programs; the avoidance of distortions 
that could ensue, for example, if an un- 
realistically large military program was 
beyond the economic capacity of a 
country to maintain; and ensurance 
that the programs, as finally approved, 
could be expected to advance our for- 
eign policy interests in the particular 
country and the region in which it was 
located. 

This process worked amazingly well, 
partly because of the excellent perform- 
ance of his staff, but primarily because 
Dillon did his homework thoroughly. 
He was usually better informed than 
any of the protagonists who appeared 
before him, but he listened, carefully 
weighed the arguments, gave his own 
analysis, and announced a decision. 
The ability to make a decision was the 
crucial factor. It helped, of course, that 
the decisions were clear, unambiguous, 
and firm, and made manifest good sense 
to all the concerned parties. Although 
the initials PPBS, had not yet achieved 
their present pervasive popularity, the 
basic essential elements of a Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting System seem to 
have been present. 

And then a new administration came 
to power. Task forces deliberated, and 
those who believed that considerations 
of pure economic development and the 
creation of military capability should 
not be contaminated by examination of 
how each related to the other, and how 
both related to the national interest, 
were successful in discarding a system 
that insisted that both examinations 
were relevant. 

Moving USIA back into the Depart- 
ment, where the economic aid function 
was placed at the direction of the Con- 
gress, would bring all major foreign 
affairs agencies under the direct-line 
authority of the Secretary of State. 
Taking into account the heavy burdens 
that he carries under present arrange- 
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ments, it is necessary to explore what 
organizational rearrangement might 
lighten the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary, which would be increased many- 
fold by a purposeful implementation of 
NSAM 341. 


Tue SECRETARY OF STATE 


For the Department, the most crucial 
element will be the qualities of the 
new Secretary of State. Some of the 
“baggage” that a new Secretary should 
bring with him has been outlined in 
another article in this issue. Perhaps 
equally as important is the requirement 
that he be an individual with whom the 
President is comfortable, in whose in- 
tegrity and personal loyalty the Presi- 
dent has complete confidence, and with 
whom the President can share his inner- 
most thoughts and concerns. In The 
Secretary of State, edited by Don K. 
Price for the American Assembly, Dean 
Acheson put it very well: 


A President may, and will, listen to 
whom he wishes. But his relationship with 
the Secretary of State will not prosper if 
the latter is not accepted as his principal 
adviser and executive agent in foreign af- 
fairs, and the trusted confidant of all his 
thoughts and plans relating to them. 


If a primary responsibility of a Secre- 
tary of State is to act as the principal 
presidential adviser on foreign affairs 
in the intimate relationship described 
above, how can he find the time to do 
the multitude of other things that the 
currently accepted philosophy govern- 
ing his role demands of him: to keep 
his relationships with the Congress in 
good repair; to fulfill the role, through 
public appearances and his relations 
with the press, of educator, leader, and 
moulder of public opinion; to administer 
a great department of the United States 
government; to discharge the NSAM 
341-directed responsibilities for ‘“over- 
all direction, coordination and super- 
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vision of interdepartmental activities 
of the United States Government 
overseas”; and to fnlfill the repre- 
sentational responsibilities abroad which 
now devolve on the Secretary of State 
personally? 


A “FOREIGN SECRETARY” 


The first requiremert, then, must be 
to provide relief for the obviously most 
overburdened member of the Cabinet. 
Protocol now demands, as an expected 
act of international ccurtesy, his pres- 
ence at periodic or ac hoc sessions of 
the ministerial-level sessions of the or- 
ganizations of which tne United States 
is a member. Added tc these are special 
visits which must be made at the minis- 
terial level to many countries for vari- 
ous reasons. How onerous this repre- 
sentational requirement has become, 
how emotionally and paysically exhaust- 
ing, is best illustrated by the cold logic 
of simple arithmetic. Jn the almost 
eight years since assuming office in 
January 1961, Secreta-y Rusk has rep- 
resented the United S:ates at 125 con- 
erences, 109 of them in other countries. 
Actual attendance, incruding travel time 
to and from conferences abroad, has 
taken up part or all cf 376 days. These 
figures do not include the 86 days which 
the Secretary has spent in New York 
City during the Unitec Nations General 
Assemblies. Adding estimated travel 
time and United Nazions attendance to 
conference attendance statistics, it isap- 
parent that Secretary Rusk has spent 
one-fifth of his incumbency attending 
conferences. . 

Even if his attendance had not been 
required, Secretary Rusk, for a broad 
variety of reasons, mey have chosen to 
attend many of these conferences. 
Under current conditions, it has simply 
been impossible to exercise an option 
not to attend without risking grave of- 
fense to other foreizn ministers, al- 
though it seems that zhe national inter- 


ests might have been better served by 
permitting the Secretary to attend to 
matters which he might deem to be of 
a higher priority. 

While our tradition would probably 
be stretched too far in adopting the 
short-lived Netherlands formula of a 
Co-Minister of Foreign Affairs, it is evi- 
dent that some relief is desirable and 
necessary. Consideration should be 
given to elevating the role currently 
occupied by the Under Secretary. A 
new title, perhaps that of “Foreign 
Secretary” should be authorized. The 
title is general and ambiguous, deliber- 
ately so, to avoid apparent conflict be- 
tween the new post and the office of 
Secretary of State. It would be accept- 
able abroad as being of ministerial rank, 
and it has certain other advantages 
which would be useful within the United 
States government. 

The overriding importance of for- 
eign policy in the period ahead and 
the likelihood that the new President 
will not spend as disproportionately large 
an amount of time as did previous Presi- 
dents on international concerns empha- 
size the necessity for the second rank- 
ing man in the Department to be truly 
the Secretary’s alter ego. As such, the 
Foreign Secretary should be invited to 
attend Cabinet meetings. It is certainly 
an anomaly that the Ambassador to the 
United Nations is now invited to attend 
such meetings, but not the Under Secre- 
tarv of State, whose substantive role is 
far broader and more authoritative than 
is that of the United States spokesman 
in New York. To underscore the 
uniqueness of his position, the Foreign 
Secretary’s compensation should be fixed 
at Class I of the Executive Salary 
Schedule, as is that of the Secretary 
of State. 

: It is believed that full acceptance of 
the responsibilities delegated by the 
President in NSAM 341 is, perhaps, the 
most important single ingredient neces- 
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sary to insure the meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s needs, by the Secretary and the 
Department. The history of this docu- 
ment is remarkable. It attests the level 
of high statesmanship which some ser- 
vants of this nation do occasionally 
achieve. Its principal architect was a 
former Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, often a presidential ad- 
viser, who had also served as Ambas- 
sador in one of the most difficult assign- 
ments in the history of our nation. Out 
of the depth of his background, a deep 
and abiding desire to cut through all 
parochial considerations to arrive at an 
arrangement best designed to serve the 
President and the nation, came the rec- 
ommendation to center the control and 
direction of foreign affairs on the 
Secretary and the Department of State. 

It was a wise decision. It should be 
made effective by the new administra- 
tion. The Dillon record suggests that 
it is feasible, although if we value the 
health of our senior officials, it is now 
no longer prudent to center the re- 
sponsibility for its implementation on 
the second ranking position in the 
Department. 


A “PERMANENT UNDER SECRETARY” 


In the late 1950’s the weight of the 
burdens on the Secretary and the Under 
Secretary were frightful. They have in- 
creased in the intervening years. If the 
proposed position of Foreign Secretary 
is to function as the true alter ego to 
the Secretary of State, it is patently 
obvious that the additional burden of 
active daily supervision of the processes 
of decision-making and diplomacy must 
be lodged elsewhere. A search for the 
most logical location inevitably leads us 
to the position of “Permanent Under 
Secretary” recommended in the Rowe- 
Allen comments included in the Herter 
Report. A similar concept was ad- 
vanced by Smith Simpson in The 
Anatomy of the State Department. 


Although the title of Permanent 
Under Secretary is preferred for the 
reasons so cogently advanced by James 
Rowe and George Allen, it is quite clear 
that the word “Permanent” adheres to 
the position, not to the individual who 
must be chosen by the Secretary and 
hold the position at the pleasure of the 
President. With the establishment of 
such a position, subordinate only to the 
Secretary of State and his alter ego, 
the Foreign Secretary, with clear au- 
thority over all other elements, the pos- 
sibilities of effectively running the De- 
partment will be greatly increased as 
the lines of policy and executive man- 
agement at last converge at au effective 
level. And the chairmanship of the 
Senior Interdepartmental Group (SIG) 
should be vested in the incumbent of 
this position. 

Natural, proper, and legitimate ques- 
tions at once arise concerning whether 
the danger exists of overloading the 
incumbent of this position; whether it 
is not a much too powerful position; 
and whether it may not become an im- 
possible bottleneck. Answers might 
well be in the affirmative, but they 
need not be. It will depend on the 
capacity of the individual chosen and on 
the philosophy and the modalities of 
operation agreed to by the Secretary. 

It would not be difficult quickly to 
set a pattern of relieving the Permanent 
Under Secretary of all but the lightest 
representational responsibilities, these 
being largely borne by his superiors and 
the assistant secretaries. Similarly, a 
pattern could be quickly established 
that, although he would always be avail- 
able to the Congress, the major burden 
of congressional presentation would be 
borne elsewhere. Establishment of 
these two patterns alone would double 
the effective time that he could devote 
to managing the Department. 

The only acceptable philosophy of 
operations is that the Permanent Under 
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Secretary is not supposed to “operate” 
but to insure that “operations” are 
carried out in accordence with the poli- 
cles of the President, the Secretary, and 
the Foreign Secretary. He is not to 
supplant the assistant secretaries, but 
10 insure that they de operate, or to 
recommend that they be replaced by 
those who can. He .s not to stand 
between the Secretary and the assistant 
secretaries or the directors of the au- 
tonomous units of the Department, but 
to insure that matters >resented to the 
Secretary are accompanied by all rele- 
vant facts. 

Central to the successful fulfillment 
of the responsibility imposed by the 
President in NSAM 341 must be the 
creation of small indep2ndent staffs for 
the Permanent Unde- Secretary as 
(Chairman of the SIG, and for the as- 
sistant secretaries as Chairmen of the 
Interdepartmental F.egional Groups 
(IRG’s). Among the c-teria suggested 
for members of such staffs, and for 
assistant secretaries and country direc- 
tors as well, would be an ability for 
objective analysis keepirg considerations 
of national interests paramount and 
experience broad enougt for both under- 
standing and evaluatinz the legitimate 
interests of other agencies, but accom- 
panied by an outward-oriented approach 
enabling engagement of the active par- 
cicipation of the expertise, capabilities, 
and resources of other azencies, with the 
confidence that such engagement can be 
controlled, harnessed, and directed to 
the advancement of specific foreign 
policy objectives. 

All this is quite within the realm of 
the feasible. It will not come overnight 
Although, fortunately for the nation, 
such personnel exist in “he Foreign Ser- 
vice and the Department, although not 
vet in adequate numbers, it will take 
time to put the proper people in the 
proper places. It will -ake a bit more 


time for them to accept the fact that 
they are really expected to assume these 
responsibilities. Country directors must 
accept the responsibilities which Secre- 
tary Rusk intended that they should 
assume. Assistant secretaries must 
make the decisions which their IRG 
responsibilities require of them, de- 
cisions supported by the thorough 
analysis which they must be equipped 
to make. 


THe ROLE oF THE AMBASSADOR 


Especially during this transition pe- 
riod, and also after it, because of the 
limitations inevitably inherent in the 
fact that the Secretary and the Depart- 
ment are a part of a very large executive 
branch, the role of the ambassador will 
be particularly important. 


“The President’s man” 


To meet the nation’s needs, it seems 
rather clear that, in fact, as well as in 
reluctant and grudging observance of 
ancient international tradition, an 
American ambassador must be “the 
President’s man.” 

Of particular relevance to such a re- 
appraisal is The Secretary of State and 
the Ambassador, published in 1964 with 
a foreword by Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, Chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on National Security Staffing 
and Operations. It is difficult to add 
to this exceptionally perceptive sum- 
mary, taken from the Jackson Sub- 
committee papers on the conduct of 
American foreign policy. The inter- 
vening four years have served to under- 
score, rather dramatically, in some cases, 
the basic validity of their findings. 

The use of the phrase “the President’s 
man” serves to underscore the fact that 
an ambassador cannot function properly 
as the representative of any agency or 
department, not even the Department 
of State. Even if drawn from the career 
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Foreign Service, he cannot function as 
a member of the Foreign Service of the 
United States, although a prudent con- 
cern for the future of our country would 
indicate that the preponderance of am- 
bassadors should be drawn from that 
Service. A preponderance but not the 
totality, for the nation must always be 
able to reach out for a David Bruce, 
an Ellsworth Bunker, or a Douglas 
Dillon, examples of the gifted non- 
professionals who have served as 
ambassadors with great distinction. 

It is remarkable how little known is 
the actual fact that an ambassador 
drawn from the Foreign Service is sus- 
pended from that Service the moment 
that he takes his oath of office as am- 
bassador. The framers of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, clearly recognizing 
this necessity, wisely provided this sepa- 
ration and carried it to the point of 
specifying in Article 519 that the re- 
integration into the Foreign Service, 
upon the completion of his mission, of 
an ambassador drawn from its ranks 
should not be automatic, but accom- 
plished by a positive act of reassignment. 
If not reassigned within ninety days 
after relinquishing his status as an am- 
bassador, a Foreign Service officer is 
automatically retired. 

For the audience served by Tue 
ANNALS, it is not necessary to recall the 
origins and evolution of the exchange 
of ambassadors to facilitate the conduct 
of relations between chiefs of state. 
When absolute power was vested in 
chiefs of state, to be effective, or at 
times even to be received, it was essen- 
tial that the ambassador be known “to 
have the ear of his Prince,” to be privy 
to his innermost concerns, to be em- 
powered to speak in his name, and, 
when necessary, to act as his plenipo- 
tentiary to bind his sovereign. It is 
often argued that modern communica- 
tions and more recent egalitarian tradi- 


tions have made most of these qualities 
obsolete. A bit of reflection indicates 
that today they are more important 
than ever. 

We have retained the traditional lan- 
guage that continues a slight obeisance 
to tradition. The President’s letter of 
credence is still presented by an ambas- 
sador to the chief of state, never to the 
head of government. While the form 
has been preserved, the realities, in most 
cases, are considerably different. 


The “country team” concept 


Elsewhere in this article, there is com- 
ment on certain apparently immutable 
bureaucratic relationships which will in- 
evitably impose various limitations on 
the Secretary and the Department. 
The new President, the new Secretary 
of State, and his principal Departmen- 
tal assistants must guard in every pos- 
sible way against the transfer abroad of 
these inevitable Washington pressures 
and limitations. 

It is suggested that the first step 
should be thoroughly to re-examine the 
“country team” concept. The origins of 
this novel approach are shrouded in 
mystery befitting the illegitimacy of its 
conception. It has no basis in statute, 
executive order, or regulation. Its main 
defect is that it perpetuates Washington 
techniques under the illusion that the'r 
transference abroad will provide a work- 
able mechanism for the “co-ordination” 
of the viewpoints of field representatives 
of sovereign and independent Washing- 
ton agencies having interests in Coun- 
try X. 

Unless there has been a recent 
change, this point of view is still being 
disseminated at the Interdepartmental 
Seminar, run by the Department of 
State, with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and other interested 
agencies. Its basic thrust is that the 
ambassador is regarded as the repre- 
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sentative of the Department of State, 
the senior department of government, 
and is thereby recozmized as the senior 
representative presenz, entitled thereby 
to take the Chair. 

Serious differences between agency 
representatives are, all too often, re- 
ferred to Washington where the process 
of litigation, harmonization, compromise, 
and concurrences, again, all too often, 
insure that the eventual decision is 
either irrelevant or has already been 
overtaken by events. The observations 
of Robert A Lovett, although made 
eight years ago, have an intensely im- 
mediate relevancy: 


Government has now become gigantic at 
the very moment in history when time 
itself is not merely a measure, or a dimen- 
sion, but perhaps the difference between 
life and death ... This huge organiza- 
tion would be hard emough to run if au- 
thority were given where responsibility was 
placed. Yet, that frequently is not the 
case. 


Authority commensurite with 
responsibility 


In determining the role of the ambas- 
sador, now and in tke future, it must 
be the case that authority must be 
commensurate with ~-esponsibility. It 
can be the case if the new President, his 
new Secretary of Stete, and the prin- 
cipal officers of the Department deter- 
mine that it will be. If we must have 
names for an implerrenting concept, a 
much more relevant and accurate de- 
lineation would result from the use of 
the concept of “Tke United States 
Diplomatic Mission.” The phraseology 
as well as the concep~ have a statutory 
base in the language of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. It also has a base in 
international law, as t is derived from 
the wording of the biateral agreements 
setting up our militery and economic 
assistance missions ab-oad. These spec- 
ify that these missiors shall be consid- 


ered by the host governments as part of 
the United States Diplomatic Mission, 
under the direction and control of the 
Chief of that Mission. 

Any representative of any United 
States department or agency must be a 
component part of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission. This includes the 
embassy as the Department of State 
component, with the deputy chief of 
mission (DCM) acting as head of the” 
State Department element and respon- 
sible for advancing its position. This is 
a role for the DCM over and beyond 
his responsibilities as the ambassador’s 
alter ego and as second in command 
of the entire United States Diplomatic 
Mission. 

The ambassador, as the personal rep- 
resentative of the President of the 
United States, must assume responsibil- 
ity, in the President’s name, for every- 
thing that the United States govern- 
ment does in the country to which he 
is accredited. To discharge that respon- 
sibility effectively, he must also assume 
command, in the President’s name, of 
all activities of all United States per- 
sonnel in the country. No ambassador 
worthy of being given such authority 
in the first place is likely to abuse it. 
If he does, the remedy is not to over- 
rule him constantly, but to dismiss him. 

In the few cases where this concept 
has already been tried, the results seem 
to indicate that American interests were 
considerably better served. 


Communications 


Several crucial factors are essential to 
the successful implementation of this 
expanded role which the ambassador 
must fill in the future. The first, and 
foremost, is for the new President to 
make it clear from the outset that he 
expects his ambassadors to be just that 
——hkis ambassadors, and require all de- 
partments to recognize that any chal- 
lenge to Ats ambassador’s authority will 
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be regarded as a direct challenge of the 
President’s authority and dealt with on 
that basis. 

Inasmuch as the Department of State 
is the Cabinet department charged with 
foreign affairs and the Secretary of 
State is the President’s principal adviser 
on foreign affairs, the ambassador will 
normally receive his instructions from 
the Secretary and will report to the 
Secretary on the progress of his mission. 
However, Presidents have, from time to 
time, used other channels, and any 
consequent limitation on the Depart- 
ment and the Secretary cannot similarly 
limit the ambassador. Direct com- 
munication with the President should be 
rare, but the ambassador must exercise 
the right of direct access to the Presi- 
dent on matters which, he believes, 
require the President’s personal inter- 
vention. 

Another element crucial to the suc- 
cess of the ambassador’s expanded role 
is that of American communication 
channels. Normally, he will use the 
Department of State channels. But, 
as the President’s representative, all 
channels, including the Department of 
Defense and the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) are available to him. 
Similarly, since all communications 
routed to or from the country to which 
he is accredited, dealing with any aspect 
of American concern or involvement 
with that country, involve the Presi- 
dent’s business, these communications 
must be available to the ambassador, if 
he so requests. This is essential, and 
he must exert whatever disciplinary 
measures are necessary to enforce com- 
pliance. However, it would be a 
very unwise ambassador who would at- 
tempt to suppress the “back-channel” 
messages—messages by secure channel 
to designated recipient without other 
distribution The American military 
have long since developed the “back- 
channel” technique to the state of fine 


art. It is a most useful tool to have 
available, particularly since an ambas- 
gador cannot be assured of similar in- 
violable privacy through State Depart- 
ment channels. 


Control of access 


The last crucial factor involves con- 
trol of access. No compromise can be 
made with the ambassador’s authority 
to exercise absolute control over access 
of ail Americans to senior officials of 
the local government. This applies to 
the substance directed to be conveyed 
to a local official by a department or 
agency in Washington, as well as to the 
fact of access itself. When this is 
understood, local ground rules are 
quickly and easily achieved. But it is 
manifestly impossible to have different 
American elements in any country au- 
thorized to communicate with senior 
members of the local government with- 
out the knowledge of the ambassador or 
the Secretary of State. 

President Kennedy’s letter of May 
29, 1961, to American ambassadors was 
a welcome additional step to the one 
previously taken by President Eisen- 
hower, in February 1960, directing Act- 
ing Secretary of State Douglas Dillon 
to convey to all ambassadors the Presi- 
dent’s desire for the United States chief 
of mission in each country to exercise 
full power of co-ordination and direction 
over all United States government pro- 
grams being conducted in that country. 
However, in Saigon, the effect of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s letter was vitiated by 
a simultaneous letter to the General 
who was commanding the Military As- 
sistance Command, authorizing him 
direct access, on his own initiative, to 
the senior officials of the South Viet- 
namese government, a privilege which 
was already exercised by the CIA sta- 
tion chief. 

It would be difficult to find a respon- 
sible official who would now defend the 
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authorization of independent direct ac- 
cess to the South Vietnamese Chief of 
State and his senior officials by repre- 
sentatives of various Washington de- 
partments and agencies, who often had 
diametrically opposite counsel on how 
the government of South Vietnam could 
best meet the mounting threat of ag- 
gression. In retrospect, one might con- 
sider as apposite Samuel Johnson’s com- 
ment about the dog that walked on its 
hind legs—the remarkable thing was not 
that the dog walked badly, but that it 
walked at all. 

An instructive footnote is added with 
the story that on the appointment of 
Maxwell Taylor, a very great American, 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Vietnam, the first item 
on the agenda of the first meeting 
dealing with his new responsibilities 
was the revocation of the letter to 
the Commander, United States Mili- 
tary Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(COMUSMACV), and the substitution 
of a new presidential directive to Am- 
bassador Taylor, authorizing him to as- 
sume control over all American elements 
in Vietnam, including such command 
control over COMUSMACV as Am- 
bassador Taylor might deem it useful 
to assume. 

Elsewhere, other American ambassa- 
dors, without such presidential letters, 
assumed such authcrity to be implicit in 
their presidential commissions as am- 
bassador, and acted accordingly. They 


had been drawn from the Foreign Ser- 
vice of the United States, which has 
many more like them if the new Presi- 
dent chooses to use them. 


CONCLUSION 


Many other actions suggest them- 
selves, some of which are covered else- 
where in this volume, but the tempta- 
tion to toy with peripheral matters must ~ 
be resisted until the truly basic prob- 
lems have been addressed. Then solu- 
tions to lesser problems become rather 
quickly apparent. 

The major necessary actions are: a 
decision by the new President to resist 
the temptation to organize his own 
White House foreign office and to insist, 
rather, on the full implementation of 
NSAM 341 by the Department of 
State; the creation of the new position 
of Foreign Secretary as the second 
ranking post in the Department; the 
creation of the new post of Permanent 
Under Secretary; the selection of as- 
sistant secretaries and country direc- 
tors who are capable of accepting, and 
willing to accept, the full responsibilities 
of the role envisaged by NSAM 341; 
and the full support by the new Presi- 
dent of the role of the ambassador, as 
set forth above. 

We may well encounter the turbulent 
future world forecast by Ambassador 
Kohler, but I fully share his confidence 
that we will be able to cope with it. 


The Managerial Crisis 


By Joun Ensor Harr 


ABSTRACT: A managerial problem has existed in United 
States foreign affairs since the early postwar years because 
of lack of interest in the Department of State in supervising 
and co-ordinating the broad range of operational programs 
that had sprung up. Two elite groups within the State De- 
partment—the political appointees and the career diplomats— 
were united in the rationale that their role was in policy, not 
operations. The management problem became a crisis in 
1961 when President Kennedy called for the State Depart- 
ment to take charge. But the Department was singularly 
unprepared, and a diverse and imaginative program of change, 
sponsored by the Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, ultimately failed. The main reason was that manage- 
ment still remained an alien concept to the political leadership 
of the State Department and to the dominant conservative 
faction of the Foreign Service. But, subsequently, a remark- 
able ferment developed, resulting in a takeover of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Association by a group of “Young Turks,” 
running on a liberal reform program. This readiness of the 
Foreign Service for change offers some hope that the 
State Department will take charge in the 1970’s if the politi- 
cal leadership to be appointed by the next administration 
understands the problem and executes a coherent managerial 
strategy. 
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HE foreign affairs crisis is a fa- 

miliar phenomenoa in the Depart- 
ment of State. It is tie stuff of life, to 
be taken in stride Sy professionals. 
But in the decade oi the 1960's, the 
State Department has been confronted 
with another kind of crisis entirely—a 
managerial crisis. Because the Depart- 
ment was almost totally unprepared, the 
result has been fairly traumatic, al- 
though little noticed and understood 
even by close observers of the foreign 
affairs scene. The State Department’s 
failure to meet the managerial crisis is 
an important contributing cause of the 
current malaise in the United States 
foreign affairs establistment. The ques- 
tion now emerges: Will the political 
appointees to be instelled in top posi- 
tions in the State Department by the 
next administration be able to learn 
from the experience of the 1960’s in 
order to lead the way to a more effec- 
tive foreign affairs establishment in the 
1970’s? 


THe POLICY-OPERATIONS DICHOTOMY 


The basic difficulty always has been 
that management is an alien concept in 
foreign affairs. In the isolationist years 
before World War II, management 
would have been regerded in the State 
Department as about as wildly unreal- 
istic a subject for consideration as 
nuclear fission, televis.on, computers, or 
rockets to outer space. This remained 
true even after the war when the man- 
agement problem came into existence. 
As the United States moved from isola- 
tionism to active involvement all over 
the world, new ope-ational programs 
were created having to do with eco- 
nomic aid, military aid, intelligence, 
trade development, inzormation, culture, 
use of agricultural su-pluses, and many 
others. None of thease accorded very 
well with the traditional image of the 
State Department as a relatively small 
staff agency to the President. Secretar- 


ies of State saw their main role as ad- 
vising the President on foreign policy 
matters, and the career diplomats were 
concerned with the classic functions of 
diplomacy—observing, reporting, nego- 
tiating. ‘True, consular functions were 
somewhat operational, but they existed 
traditionally in the State Department 
and did not get in the way of the main 
activities. 

Every Secretary of State from Cordell 
Hull up to (but not including) Dean 
Rusk found it necessary to draw a sharp 
distinction between policy and opera- 
tions. Policy was the province of the 
State Department, and operations were 
to be handled elsewhere by others. 
Thus, the political leaders and the ca- 
reer diplomats of the State Department 
were firmly in accord that its tradi- 
tional role should be maintained in the 
postwar years. 

This did not dismay exponents of the 
new programs who were just as happy 
to run their own shows. New agencies 
came into being with new foreign ser- 
vices, but their members have not been 
admitted to the career status reserved 
for the 3,500-odd Foreign Service off- 
cers (FSO’s) of the Department of 
State. (It should be noted that whether 
a new function is located organization- 
ally inside or outside of the State De- 
partment has made almost no differ- 
ence, the matter being mostly one of 
form rather than of substance If lo- 
cated inside, the new function remains 
an undigested mass, functioning almost 
as independently as if located outside.) 

The one exception to this postwar 
pattern of growth was in the field of 
administration, which is not to be con- 
fused with management, although in the 
State Department it is often so con- 
fused. Partly because it already pos- 
sessed field posts scattered all over the 
world, and partly because a need for 
retaining some measure of contro] was 
sensed, the State Department under- 
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took to provide administrative support 
overseas for most of the new programs. 
This resulted in a large body of admin- 
istrative personnel within the Depart- 
ment, but they are conventional ad- 
ministrators engaged in such activities 
as budgeting, personnel work, and gen- 
eral services. They are distinctly of 
second-class status when compared to 
the career diplomats, giving rise to a 
substantive-administrative dichotomy 
which is every bit as powerful and dys- 
functional as the policy-operations 
dichotomy. 

The managerial problem that emerged 
in the late 1940’s was, of course, the 
problem of providing leadership to the 
enlarged foreign affairs establishment, 
of co-ordinating the variegated range of 
activities, of ensuring responsiveness and 
adaptability to new demands in a rap- 
idly changing environment. By dint of 
tradition and history, it was natural to 
expect the State Department to fulfill 
this role. Indeed, though keeping the 
new functions at arm’s length, State 
Department people thought that they 
could maintain control by handing 
down policy from the top and providing 
administrative services at the bottom. 
In both cases, the control has turned 
out to be very remote. Since adminis- 
tration is demeaned within the State 
Department itself, it could hardly be 
expected to exert any co-ordinative in- 
fluence over the activities of other agen- 
cies, except, to some extent, at the house- 
keeping level. Why the policy-making 
function of the Department has had 
only minimal co-ordinative influence is 
a much more complex question that 
needs probing in depth. Here it can 
only be pointed out that policy-making 
in the State Department has not been a 
systematic goal-setting function designed 
to co-ordinate diverse and complex op- 
erations. If it were of this character, 
the managerial problem would have been 
less, as goal-setting of this sort is funda- 


mentally a managerial function. Pol- 
icy-making in the State Department has 
been mainly ad hoc, reactive, and po- 
litical m nature, and thus has not ex- 
erted any systematic influence over the 
operational programs in foreign affairs. 
The latter, by and large, made their own 
policy. 

The resulting situation in foreign 
affairs was semichaos, tolerable because 
of the newness and complexity of the 
situation and because the immense 
power and prestige of the United States 
allowed a great deal of inefficiency 
without, at first, producing manifest 
and calamitous breakdowns. Even so, 
many people were vaguely aware that 
something was wrong, and there were 
continuing cycles of conventional re- 
sponses——exhortation, reorganization, 
shuffling of executives, study commis- 
sions, interagency committees—with 
none oi them getting to the heart of the 
problem, which was that the policy- 
operations dichotomy remained doc- 
trine. This prevented the State De- 
partment from even beginning to do 
what was necessary to assert vigorous 
and efiective leadership over the spec- 
trum of foreign affairs activities. Thus, 
the Department remained essentially 
static precisely during a particularly 
rich period of advances in management 
technology and philosophy in the United 
States at large. 


THe KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION’S 
CHALLENGE 


When John F. Kennedy became 
President, what had been a submerged 
problem became a crisis because the 
President confronted the State Depart- 
ment directly, with a challenge to take 
active leadership of foreign affairs. 
Previous Presidents had talked about 
the leadership role of the Department, 
but the Kennedy administration did a 
great deal more. The President abol- 
ished the Operations Co-ordinating 


tr 


Board, an interagency group function- 
ing as an adjunct of ~he National Se- 
curity Council, and made it clear that 
the State Department was responsible 
for co-ordinating policy and operations. 
In a letter to Senatcr Jackson, Mc- 
George Bundy drove «he point home: 
‘We have deliberately rubbed out the 
distinction between planning and op- 
eration.” In May 19€1, the President 
sent his famous letter to all United 
States ambassadors, nforming them 
that they had responsibility and author- 
ity for supervising atl operations at 
their posts, no matter 3f what agency, 
with the single exception of command 
military forces. Tke President ad- 
dressed the Americar Foreign Service 
Association saying thit the “golden 
period” of the Foreizn Service lies 
anead, not in the past, and that if the 
diplomats did not like the heat they 
should get out of the kitchen. There 
was a new era of activism and ferment, 
and administration spckssmen began us- 
ing the phrase “the nev diplomacy.” 

With this coming from the White 
House, Dean Rusk became the first Sec- 
~etary of State deprived of the policy- 
operations rationale. He picked up the 
President’s challenge, saying that am- 
bassadors abroad should “take charge” 
in an “active, operatienal, interested, 
responsible fashion.” In Washington, 
the Secretary said, the State Depart- 
ment is “entering a new phase in its 
existence” in which “we are expected to 
take charge.” 


THE HERTER COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


In December 1962, an important in- 
gredient was provided ty the report of 
the latest of a long series of outside re- 
form groups, the Comm ttee on Foreign 
Affairs Personnel, known as the Herter 
Committee, after its chairman, the late 
former Secretary of State, Christian 
Herter. This report became the closest 
thing available to a blueprint of the 
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major actions which the Department of 
State needed to undertake in order to 
effectuate its leadership, now that it had 
a clear mandate from the White House. 
The entire report was based on the theme 
of active and vigorous State Department 
leadership. A key recommendation 
called for a new position, “Executive 
Under Secretary,” to rank third behind 
the Secretary and Under Secretary. 
Cognizant of the enormous pressures on 
the top two men in the Department, 
the Committee believed that a new man 
was necessary to provide sustained 
managerial influence on an interagency 
basis. Another key recommendation 
called for the State Department to take 
the lead in developing an interagency 
system for linking objectives and pro- 
grams and the resources needed to carry 
them out. The report recommended up- 
grading the Foreign Service Institute to 
a National Foreign Affairs College. It 
called for career status for overseas em- 
ployees of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA) and the Agency 
for International Development (AID), 
for a sophisticated manpower planning 
system, for a program of personnel re- 
search, and for numerous other reforms 
among its forty-three recommendations. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT’S RESPONSE 


Despite all the fanfare, almost noth- 
ing happened within the State Depart- 
ment for the first few years after the 
Kennedy challenge became clear. Ac- 
cording to Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., the 
Department remained a frustration for 
the President until the end. Testifying 
before the Jackson Subcommittee in 
1963, Richard Neustadt, an astute ob- 
server of the national security scene and 
an adviser to the President, commented 
that, as far as he could tell, the State 
Department had not responded to the 
leadership challenge, but that it should 
be given every reasonable chance to do 
so. The Herter Report seemed doomed 
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to oblivion. Without explanation, Sec- 
retary Rusk rejected the Executive Un- 
der Secretary idea, and the legislation 
for the upgraded educational facility 
floundered in Congress. A series of 
task forces within the Department mas- 
saged the bulk of the recommendations, 
but no significant action was forthcom- 
ing. The key recommendation for a 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting Sys- 
tem was not even considered. 

In no respect had the State Depart- 
ment modernized itself. Its world-wide 
communications network was revealed to 
be seriously obsolete during the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis. There were no 
advances in modern information-manage- 
ment methods. The Department got its 
first computer in 1962, but used it 
strictly for administrative chores such as 
payroll information. The existence of 
a large Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search misled few people into thinking 
that the State Department conducted 
any large-scale and systematic program 
of genuine research in the sense of build- 
ing bridges to the academic community, 
collating the results of research done 
elsewhere, or developing and applying 
new knowledge in the social sciences. 

The basic problem was still there: 
management remained an alien concept 
to the two key groups in the State De- 
partment, the political appointees and 
the career diplomats. This was not a 
matter of stupidity or blind stubborness, 
but rather one of the strength of tradi- 
tion and of lifelong conditioning. The 
substance of foreign policy overwhelms 
everything else in the Department, to 
the point that the relevance of manage- 
ment to the effective carrying out of 
foreign policy is not adequately grasped 
or, worse, Management considerations 
are seen as a threat to foreign policy 
considerations. The prevailing view of 
the minor importance or irrelevance of 
management is reflected, for example, in 
the literature on foreign affairs. The 


ry 


annual output on substantive foreign 
affairs issues can be weighed in tons 
whereas the output on management in 
foreign affairs can be weighed in ounces. 
The basic flaw in the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s effort to galvanize the State 
Department was a gross underestimation 
of the tenacity of the traditional view 
within the very groups that would have 
to change themselves if there were to be 
any significant progress. 

Men have never been selected for the 
top positions in the Department on the 
basis of executive ability. Quite nat- 
urally, the main criterion has been rele- 
vant background in foreign affairs. 
Once the appointee is in office, the pace 
of events and the strength of the cul- 
ture reinforce his own natural tendency 
to function as a high-level diplomat and 
foreign policy adviser, not as an execu- 
tive. The view is widespread that this 
will always be the case, which is why 
the Herter Committee proposed the new 
position of Executive Under Secretary. 
The same tendency is pronounced in the 
case of the assistant secretaries in 
charge of the bureaus, the men who are 
the real line officers of the State De- 
partment. Even if this were not so, the 
assistant secretaries are not in a position 
to view the whole, and therefore could 
not be expected to work a basic trans- 
formation without firm and active lead- 
ership from the top. 

Neither Dean Rusk nor any of the 
men who have served him as Under 
Secretary have fulfilled the role of 
manager. Rusk apparently understood 
the President’s challenge and accepted 
it, and be has been permissive about 
change efforts mounted at a lower level. 
But he has stayed at a distance from the 
bureaucracy, rarely involving himself in 
change efforts or providing active per- 
sonal leadership. 

If the political appointees have been 
indifferent, preoccupied, or unprepared 
for a managerial role, prevailing opin- 
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ion in the FSO corps aas been actively 
opposed to it. This dslike of manage- 
ment is characteristic of all professional 
groups, as has long bezn noted by soci- 
ologists of the professions. If one is a 
manager, one cannot also be a practicing 
professional; and if cne practices the 
profession, one canno: be a manager. 
Since Managers are se2n as working at 
the business of attaining power to be 
used in decisions affect ng the welfare of 
the profession, they are often regarded 
as a menace. 

This may be an oversimplified view, 
even a wrong one, but it is nevertheless 
deeply entrenched. Bat in a world of 
growing complexity, rapid change, and 
expanding need for prafessional services, 
virtually all professional groups are be- 
ing confronted inexorably with the ne- 
cessity of working out a modus vivends 
with managerial needs. However, few 
groups yet are facing the dilemma of the 
FSO corps. The full logic of the situ- 
ation in United States foreign affairs 
and of the Kennedy challenge is that 
the FSO’s must redecine their profes- 
stonal role to embrace management as a 
central function whick they themselves 
must perform. Tf ore considers this in 
the light of the strergth of the FSO 
corps’ traditions, its mage as a self- 
contained elite group its unremitting 
defensiveness against virtually all re- 
form efforts, and the fact that many of 
its leaders in the past have reserved 
their most scathing denunciations for 
the “administrators,” ene begins to ap- 
preciate the magnituce of the change 
that was being asked by the White 
House. 


THE “QUIET REVOLUTION” AND ITS 
FAILUEE 


It was in this inhospitable atmosphere 
that a serious and sustained effort to 
modernize the State Department did, in 
fact, occur, beginning in 1963. An im- 


portant part of the effort was led by 
Walt W. Rostow, who came over from 
the White House to serve as Chairman 
of the Department’s Policy Planning 
Council. He did so with the intent of 
converting Departmental planning into 
a systematic goal-setting enterprise cov- 
ering the full range of foreign affairs 
operations on a  country-by-country 


basis. His staff set to work to develop „m. 


National Policy Papers (NPP’s) for 
selected foreign countries. 

The major share of the change effort 
was generated from an unlikely source, 
the office of the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration, unlikely be- 
cause although a powerful position 
(higher-ranked than any other adminis- 
trative position in Washington), it suf- 
fers from the low status attached to ad- 
ministration in the State Department. 
For this reason, incumbents tend to act 
conservatively. Not so William J. 
Crockett, who was promoted from As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration to 
Deputy Under Secretary in 1963. An 
FSO himself, Crockett was not in the 
inner circles of the corps on at least two 
counts: he was a lateral entrant, and 
he had come up through the adminis- 
trative ranks. He also differed from 
most FSO’s in his strong innovative 
bent. 

Testifying before the Jackson Sub- 
committee early in his tenure, Crockett 
revealed an understanding of the mana- 
gerial challenge confronting the State 
Department and the FSO corps. Ana- 
lyzing the situation, he commented: “In 
short, the diplomatic profession was not 
about to redefine its role nor was the 
oldest bureaucracy in the Government 
about to make major changes in its 
structure.” Crockett discussed the ob- 


1A ‘ateral entrant is an officer who has 
entered the FSO corps at a grade level higher 
than the normal bottom-level recruitment 
grade, because of age and previous experience. 
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stacles to change candidly, and then 
cited the Rostow NPP program and the 
beginning of his own ideas for imple- 
menting the Herter Report. In the 
months following, Crockett spawned a 
multitude of change efforts, bewildering 
in range and complexity. A number of 
them attempted to harness technology to 
the cause of modernizing the State De- 
partment—-a manpower-utilization sys- 
tem, an information-management sys- 
tem, renovation of the world-wide com- 
munications network. Crockett created 
a unit intended to develop a research 
and development (R&D) capability for 
the Department and to launch a so- 
phisticated case-study program of crisis 
management. 

Three major efforts formed the core 
of Crockett’s program to put the State 
Department in the leadership position 
envisioned by President Kennedy. One 
was a revamping of the personnel sys- 
tem (the Hays bill) which would have 
created a unified system for the foreign 
affairs community, giving career status 
to the overseas employees of USIA and 
AID and broadening the FSO corps. 
Another was a Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System (PPBS) operating on 
a multiagency basis which would have 
co-ordinated the plans and programs of 
all agencies operating in each foreign 
country, creating a total-country pro- 
gram. Linked with Rostow’s NPP 
effort, this had profound implications 
for the way in which foreign affairs are 
conducted, so much so that Rostow be- 
gan referring to it as the “quiet revolu- 
tion.” 

Running into strong resistance to 
most of his change efforts, Crockett 
started the third of his three key inno- 
vations, an organizational development 
program of a type pioneered in industry. 
Rooted in the human relations approach 
to management, this program employed 
a variety of techniques designed to en- 


courage creativity and commitment 
within the staff rather than conformity. 

For almost four years, these change 
efforts were pushed strenuously. For 
example, the work of developing the 
PPBS included experimentation at some 
thirty field posts abroad and a major 
thirteen-country test based on a White 
House instruction. 

But in the end, all of Crockett’s 
major efforts failed except the physical 
improvements to the communication 
system. 

There were specific obstacles in the 
way of each of the major reforms. For 
example, just when the PPBS was ready 
to be made operational, in March 1966, 
it was crushed by stiff Bureau of the 
Budget opposition, even though the 
Bureau was engaged in promoting the 
PPBS concept throughout the entire 
federal government. The Bureau 
wanted each foreign affairs agency to 
have its own PPBS instead of a single 
comprehensive system covering the 
whole community. Ironically, this oc- 
curred right at the time when State re- 
ceived another strong boost to its lead- 
ership role, this time by President John- 
son in the form of National Security 
Action Memorandum 341.? 

The fundamental problem was the 
same old one: lack of involvement in 
and support of the change efforts by 
the political leadership of the State 
Department and opposition to the 
major reforms by the FSO corps. It is 
a virtual certainty that the Hays bill 


2 This gave the State Department authority 
and responsibility for management in Wash- 
ington comparable to that given ambassadors 
by the Kennedy letter five years earlier It 
also created the Senio: Interdepartmental 
Group and five regional groups which differed 
significantly from previous interagency com- 
mittees in the concept of “executive chair- 
man” in which the State Department officer 
serving as chairman has the ultimate power of 
decision. 
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would have become law had it been sup- 
ported by the FSO’s aad that the PPBS 
plan would have succeeded had it been 
strongly backed by tke political leader- 
ship of the Department. 


THE REBELLION O07 THE “YOUNG 
TURKS” 


Crockett left the Department of State 
early in 1967. With their sponsor gone, 
almost all of his other major change ef- 
forts, including the crzanizational devel- 
opment program, scoa dwindled away. 
The State Department now is in even 
worse shape than in 1961 because there 
have been eight years of impotence to 
reconfirm the widely Lkeld view in Wash- 
ington that the Department is unable to 
play the leadership sole envisioned by 
President Kennedy. 

Yet, the story is not over. As 
Crockett was preparirg to leave, the first 
signs of an extreme y important phe- 
nomenon were appear ng—a genuine and 
deep ferment within :he lower ranks of 
the FSO corps. The focal point of the 
ferment was the Junsor Foreign Service 
Officers Club. The young officers be- 
gan talking about economic grievances, 
but soon moved to a higher-level cri- 
tique of the careers taat they saw ahead 
of them. They felf that the Foreign 
Service did not occupy the central posi- 
tion in foreign affai“s which they had 
thought it occupied when they enlisted. 
Another indication of unrest in the ranks 
was a wave of resignations of some of 
the brightest young officers. The fer- 
ment spread, and scon a group of six 
mid-career officers >ublished a severe 
criticism of the narrowness and de- 
fensiveness of the F30 corps.’ 

In mid-1967, the junior and mid- 
career officers joinec forces and, in an 
unprecedented mane ver, took over con- 
trol of the American Foreign Service 


341966: Are We Obsolete,” Foreign Service 
Journal (November 19¢6). 


Association. Their slate won the largest 
majorities in the history of the Associ- 
ation by campaigning on a reform pro- 
gram. The average age of the Board of 
Directors named by the insurgents is 31. 
Many of the ideas espoused by these 
“Young Turks” are similar to change 
eiforts attempted by Crockett, in par- 
ticular a unified Foreign Service and an 
interagency PPBS. 

That this wave of ferment is not an 
isolated event is suggested by the fact 
thet many senior officers of the Service 
are supporting the rebellion rather than 
trying to snuff it out. More indications 
that opinion within the Service appears 
to have changed decisively can be found 
in survey data obtained by the author 
in 1966.* One of the many questions in 
the survey (administered to a 20 per 
cent sample of the FSO corps) asked 
the officers to express their preference 
for the future characteristics of the 
Service. By an overwhelming two-to- 
one vote, they rejected a traditional 
model and chose a “new diplomacy” 
model in which the managerial role was 
stressed (as paraphrased from the Her- 
ter Report). In another question, off- 
cers were asked to rank-order eleven 
Iunc-ions in terms of their importance 
to the FSO corps. Given numerical 
values according to the responses, two 
functions achieved point totals that 
placed them at the top, ahead of all the 
others by a substantial margin. One of 
them was the essence of diplomacy, ne- 
gotiation. The other was management. 
A large number of written comments 
expressed the view that the new style 
for the FSO is that-of diplomat-manager 
or manager-diplomat. 

Clearly, this change of opinion has 
been building up for a long time even 


4The survey results are discussed in depth 
in the author’s forthcoming book, The Profes- 
stonal Diplomat, to be published by Princeton 
University Press in 1969. 
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as the elders of the Service, with their 
conservative views, continued to domi- 
nate.” Many of the conservatives have 
now retired, and the changing opinion 
has suddenly become visible in the re- 
volt of the Young Turks. It happened 
too late to do Crockett any good or for 
Crockett to do the Young Turks any 
good. Ina bureaucracy that has become 
leaden once again, the rebels have no 
power base from which to effectuate 
change. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


Yet, the revolt is of the utmost sig- 
nificance because if anything is clear 
from the record of the 1960’s, it 1s that 
no significant and lasting change can 
occur in the Department of State with- 
out the active involvement of both the 
political leadership and the FSO corps. 
Readiness for change within the FSO 
corps is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition. The FSO’s cannot do the 
job alone. Indeed, strong political 
leadership is an imperative if only to 
ensure that the FSO’s do not falter in 
their own change sentiments since the 
strains of tradition and elitism remain 
strong even for those who seem disposed 
to change. 

One point of view is that, now that 
the FSO’s are ready to manage foreign 
affairs, there might not be much left to 
manage, given the impact of the Viet- 
nam war and the domestic urban crisis. 
Resources for foreign affairs are dwin- 
dling, and there is a much more sober 
view of the potency of American influ- 
ence abroad. But it seems a persuasive 


ë Not all of the elders are conservative. 
One retired FSO, Smith Simpson, supplied 
the Young Turks with ideas and ammuni- 
tion in his book. The Anatomy of the State 
Department (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1967). 


argument that anything short of a solid 
return to isolationism, which does not 
seem possible, will heighten rather than 
lessen the need for improved manage- 
ment in foreign affairs. 

The spotlight is now on the next ad- 
ministration. Aware that nothing can 
be done in the waning months of the 
Johnson administration, the Young 
Turks are placing ali their hopes on in- 
fluencing the new men who will be tak- 
ing charge in- 1969. The fundamental 
need is for someone at or near the top 
of the State Department—be he the 
secretary, the Under Secretary or a new 
Executive Under Secretary—to play the 
role of sustaining manager in foreign 
affairs, possessing a firmly held mana- 
gerial strategy that is supported by his 
colleagues at the top and by the White 
House. 

There is no need for another study 
commission to identify the elements of 
the strategy because they have emerged 
fairly clearly in the experience of the 
1960’s. Certainly, one key element is 
the redefining of the role of the profes- 
sional diplomat. This already seems to 
be under way, and with positive leader- 
ship at the top of the State Department 
there is every chance that it will con- 
tinue to a successful resolution. 

Other elements would be akin to the 
Major reforms attempted by Crockett: 
legislation along the lines of the Hays 
bill to produce a unified Foreign Ser- 
vice, an interagency PPBS, an organi- 
zational development program, a large- 
scale social science research program, 
and a sophisticated interagency infor- 
mation-management system. There 
must also be a continuation and enrich- 
ment of the Rostow NPP program. 

In addition to these efforts to pro- 
mote effective co-ordination, there 
should be two basic integrative steps 
taken. As part of the personnel reforms, 
one would be the integration into the 
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FSO corps of the ov2rseas officers of 
USIA and AID. Altiough certain to 
be resisted by many F&O’s, this measure 
is long overdue. In the long run, it will 
accomplish more for the FSO corps than 
for the officers to be integrated. The 
other integrative step would be a merger 
of the three primar~ foreign affairs 
agencies—the State Department, USIA, 
and AID. This shoul not be another 
reorganization of form and not of sub- 
stance, but rather an =ffort to create a 
genuinely integrated organization with 
the development and nformation func- 
tions built into the geographic line of 


t 


+ 


the State Department around the coun- 
try directors and ambassadors. 

Altogether, this is an ambitious pro- 
gram. Yet, if one is serious about State 
Department and FSO leadership, one 
must contemplate a managerial strategy 
of this scope in order to achieve it. If 
the strategy is undertaken without seri- 
ously compromising the major elements, 
it will succeed. The only real question 
is whether it will be undertaken at all. 
This depends almost entirely on the new 
men who will be appointed to the top 
positions in the State Department in 
1969. 


Policy-Planning in the New Diplomacy 


By FisHeER Howe 


ABSTRACT: Most issues in foreign affairs can only be resolved 
by intuitive judgments based on knowledge and experience. 
Some problems, however, are susceptible of more rational, 
objective treatment, and application of such methods can only 
be helpful. New methods, including systems analysis and new 
mathematical techniques, can be usefully employed, in the 
areas of prediction, factor analysts, and what might be de- 
scribed as prescriptive analysts, in search of the optimum 
course. Such methods help to sort out the interacting vari- 
ables with which foreign affairs is replete. Application of 
these methods will not be easy, partly because of the subject’s 
complexity, partly because of practitioners’ resistance to such 
innovations. In the Planning-Prograroaming-Budgeting Sys- 
tem (PPBS), a useful beginning has been made. Its appli- 
cation, however, to the traditional diplomatic functions— 
representation, negotiation—will take time and experimenta- 
tion. State Department foreign affairs planners now direct 
their work toward analysis of special problems and country 
studies. In addition, planners fulfill a limited adversary role, 
offering “alternatives” to recommendations before the decision- 
makers. These functions can all be strengthened. PPBS 
should also be pursued, despite very real limitations on its 
full application. Additionally, changes are needed in organi- 
zation, method, personnel, and, particularly, commitment if 
planning is to meet the needs of the new diplomacy. 
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SSUES of foreign pclicy are described 

by some as managzable only by in- 
tuitive means. Those who subscribe to 
this view-—-and they would include a 
wide majcrity of tracitional diplomat- 
ists—hold that the ker decisions in for- 
eign affairs are determined by judgments 
based almost entirel on knowledge 
gained from experience. This assertion 
is based on the belief that there is no 
way in which the alternative choices for 
action can be reduced. to objective, or- 
derly, or mathematical terms. 

Foreign affairs is tae interaction of 
people and governments—their judg- 
ments and actions in infinite number. 
Foreign affairs is coriposed of events 
which are not reiterative, each a unique 
occurrence whose influence on other 
events and on people can be at once 
great, varied, and unoredictable. The 
very nature of foreigr affairs is unpat- 
terned and requires 30me reliance on 
unquantifiable, or subjective, informa- 
tion. Thus, the task of planning and 
decision-making mus: inevitably be 
based, at least partiall, on a measure of 
intuitive resolution of uncertainty. 

To reduce questions in foreign af- 
fairs, large and small. to simple issues, 
solvable by an objective method, is cer- 
tainly difficult, and semetimes impossi- 
ble. On the other hard, there should be 
much that can be dove in planning to 
improve the orderly identification and 
presentation of the issues as a basis for 
decision-making. In particular, there 
should be methods to -nable the rational 
arraying of certain key elements of 
planning, notably, objectives, alterna- 
tive possible courses o? action, resources, 
risks, and costs. 

Not all of foreign affairs is nebulous 
and inextricably tangled. There are 
some clear correlations, some definable 
interrelations. Some aspects of the 
complex subject can in fact, be ex- 
pressed in precise, even mathematical, 


terms. After all, these matters are, 
even now, quantified, at least implicitly, 
in the budget process and the allocation 
of money and people to achieve pur- 
poses. 

While recognizing the impossibility of 
defining all aspects of foreign affairs in 
measurable terms, it is still a desirable 
discipline, even with inevitable limita- 
tions and conditions, to attempt to ex- 
pand the ability to perform such analy- 
sis. Anything which is done to rem- 
force the intuitive process by presenting 
relevant data in a more organized man- 
ner should be welcome. Even the par- 
tial accomplishment of this goal will 
make valuable contributions to analysis, 
to planning, and, therefore, to decision- 
making. Benefits, for instance, should 
emerge in 


—~greater insights: the actual effort to 
fmd correlations and measurable 
values will reveal otherwise hidden 
assumptions behind the decisions; 


—greater precision: the more sys- 
tematic articulation of objectives, 
using terms as free as possible of 
confusion or misunderstanding, will 
reduce, although not eliminate, the 
inescapable shaded areas of multi- 
ple purposes: 

—greater comparability: the expres- 
sion of policy can be couched in 
such terms that plans for one coun- 
try, or one area, can be usefully 
related to, and compared with, 
policy-formulations for other areas; 
common elements can be aggre- 
gated: and 

—greater usefulness: the develop- 
ment of new methods should permit 
the allocation of money and man- 
hour resources in a more orderly ` 
fashion; and it should be helpful in 
testing the validity of intuitive 
judgments. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The technological advance which has 
so vastly complicated the world in 
which diplomacy must function has, not 
surprisingly, provided new methods and 
techniques for dealing with complexity. 
At least some of these may be able to 
serve diplomacy. 


Systems analysts 


One of these methods is systems anal- 
- ysis: the methodical investigation, along 
precisely planned lines, of all the ele- 
ments of a total system. “System,” m 
this sense, is defined as an assemblage 
of elements united by some form of 
regular interaction or interdependence; 
a group of diverse units so combined as 
to form an integral whole and to func- 
tion in unison. 

Systems analysis offers a way of mak- 
ing a little more orderly, a little more 
clear, the basis for planning in a com- 
plexity of interrelated activities. Plan- 
ning for foreign affairs, or indeed plan- 
ning for any other activity, has always 
involved the careful, logical analysis of 
all elements of a problem to come up 
with recommendations for action. The 
only difference—and it is a big differ- 
ence-—-is that systems analysis uses new 
techniques which permit more penetrat- 
ing dissection of component elements 
and more consistent and varied reas- 
sembling. An essential, but, of course, 
not unique, feature of systems analysis 
is the provision of a mechanism by 
which objectives are formulated so that 
they can be more directly related to 
decision-making, so that the organized 
effort to fulfill the objectives can be de- 
fined, designed, tested, approved, oper- 
ated, and, finally, reviewed, against the 
objectives. 

The “system” of foreign affairs has 
not been subjected to analysis of this 
dimension. Nor have any of its “sub- 
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systems,” such as planning in relation 
to policy, policy in relation to informa- 
tion, objectives in relation to resources, 
and personnel resources in relation to 
large money resources. 


Mathematical techniques 


Closely akin to systems analysis is a 
wide array of new mathematical tech- 
niques increasingly being employed by 
planners and managers in government 
and business. These techniques consist 
in part of new mathematical ideas; in 
part they treat the application of old 
mathematics to the new problems of 
management. Many of the concepts— 
which go under such forbidding titles as 
“Critical Path Analysis,” “Monte Carlo 
Simulation of Decision Process,” 
“Queue-ing Theories,” “Matrix Analy- 
ses,” “Man-Machines Games’—have 
emerged with, and are closely related to, 
the recent advances in electronics and 
communications. The application of 
some of these to foreign affairs may be 
very limited. Others may hold great 
promise for international relations. The 
very essence of all of them is the capa- 
bility to deal effectively with an ever 
more elaborate array of variables. Cer- 
tainly, in that regard, foreign affairs can 
qualify: there are variables enough. 
Mathematical techniques may help to 
cope with some of them. 

Scholars in the international relations 
field are making use of these mathemati- 
cal techniques in different ways for dif- 
ferent purposes, many of which should 
greatly interest the planners and prac- 
titioners of the new diplomacy. Much 
of their activity, for instance, focuses 
on prediction. Using mathematical 
methods, they are beginning to find some 
order and new insights in the variables 
so numerous that the mind alone can- 
not cope with them. From their organ- 
ized data, they can suggest generaliza- 
tions and postulate theories on interna- 
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tional behavior. Thus, they are adding 
a new dimension to the “guessing,” 
heretofore based almost entirely on ex- 
perience and intuition, about what will 
happen and where present trends will 
lead. 

Other applications of the mathemati- 
cal techniques pursue such fields as 


-content analysts. the word-by-word 
study of writings or statements to 
reveal perception values and psy- 
chological states of the originators; 

communication analysis: the chart- 
ing of shifts in attitude and atten- 
tion by the, measurement of types 
and amounts of communications be- 
tween states and the study of dif- 
ferences between the intents of 
originators of messages and the 
perception of those intents by the 
receivers: 

—-simulations: the creation of models 
of international situations which can 
by “played witk” to reveal possible 
or probable responses individual 
decision-makers may make in differ- 
ing circumstances; 

——-factor analysts: examination of the 
intercorrelations among a range of 
variables in such a way that, by 
techniques partly mathematical, 
partly judgmental, “clusters” or 
“factors” are produced which 
greatly reduce the magnitude of the 
problem. Factor analysis applied, 
for example, to “internal instabil- 
ity” could develop three or four 
“gross variables,” or factors, from 
the mass, which would permit a far 
clearer understanding of the whole. 


Prescriptive analysis 

The foregoing mathematical methods 
are empirical: they seek understanding 
of problems and situations through ob- 
servation, experience, and experiment. 
Policy-planning, hcwever, may, in the 
end, find its greatest gain in the devel- 


opment of what might be called pre- 
scriptive analysis. By combining the 
systems-analysis and mathematical tech- 
niques, the variables which go into the 
choice among alternative actions could 
be explored and reduced to manageable, 
or more manageable, proportions. Ac- 
cordingly, judgmental criteria and 
“weightings” might be applied to the 


intercorrelations of a range of variables gauss 


to suggest possible directions to go— 
optimum courses Such methods are 
by no means purely objective, for sub- 
jective judgments are consciously ap- 
plied. But the massive, indiscriminate 
evaluations which comprise the major 
foreign affairs decisions can be ana- 
lyzed for their component parts and 
therefore better understood. 

The possible application of prescrip- 
tive analysis should be readily apparent. 
Foreign affairs planners are in the busi- 
ness of considering alternative courses of 
action to achieve various objectives. 
Each objective presumably has a rela- 
tive “importance” in relation to other 
objectives. Each course of action has a 
relative “effectiveness,” as against oth- 
ers, in achieving a given objective. ‘‘Im- 
portance” and “effectiveness,” needless 
to say, are comprised of a host of varia- 
bles—for example, United States in- 
terests, opposing interests, practicality 
of action, risks, costs, and the values of 
not acting. 

Moreover, a complicated interaction 
exists between the two: the i:aportance 
of an objective is in large part depen- 
dent on the “do-ability,” the effective- 
ness of courses of action in fulfillmg an 
objective. To understand the objectives, 
therefore, and to articulate them with 
precision, requires a full understanding 
of the fulfilling actions. As former 
Budget Director Charles Schultze says: 
“The more we learn kow to reach the 
objective the more clearly we begin to 
understand the objective itself.” In 
these complex circumstances, the rela- 
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tive importance and the relative effec- 
tiveness can be separated and given 
some evaluative measure—even simple 
ranking in order. Added clarity and 
precision can ensue. This is “optimiza- 
tion,” where disparate advantages and 
disadvantages, risks and cost, are inter- 
twined. 


Quantifications are involved, of 


‘mmm, COUrSe, but they are ‘quantity values 


which are applied by the substantive 
foreign affairs experts, not by the mathe- 
maticians. Px €scriptive analysis will 
not offer decision; it may bring to the 
surface /entative values and trial judg- 
ments, “test them, and offer a means of 


ill inating the elements of a decision 
p will inevitably be based on the 
net sum of parts. 

These devices, these methods, are still 
in a formative stage in relation to for- 
eign affairs Professors Rosecrance and 


Mueller voice a timely caution on the 
present state of the art: 


The activities of quantitative analysts in 
international relations are not as praise- 
worthy as their ambitions They place 
excessive faith in purely numerical opera- 
tions, abstract from the historical and dip- 
lomatic record, and draw premature con- 
clusions from their data In certain 
respects the neglect of history by quantita- 
“tive theorists is as great a failing as the 
neglect of quantitative data by traditional 
scholars It is all too easy to convince 
oneself that the only “evidence” properly 
so-called is capable of mathematical order- 
ing, and that classical scholarship is little 
more than reflective insight. ... Tradi- 
tional research serves us best when it is 
checked and validated by quantitative data; 
numerical operations and conclusions are 
of little use divorced from history, diplo- 
macy and politics. Neither stands by it- 
self.1 


1R, N Rosecrance and J E Mueller, “De- 
clion-Making and the Quantitative Analysis 
of International Relations,” Yearbook of 
World Affairs (London: Stevens & Sons, 1967), 
p. 19. 
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Every day, planners and decision-mak- 
ers are making judgments subconsciously 
weighting the different factors implicit 
in every decision. They are “factoring” 
the relative effectiveness and the rela- 
tive importance, and ar2 intuitively ar- 
riving at a judgment. If the factors in 
their judgments can be made more 
explicit, if their weighting process can 
be made more direct and more exposable 
to test, will that not be ¿ll to the good? 
If the intuitive judgments, on the whole 
or on parts, can be aided by mathe- 
matical tools, the new diplomacy may be 
just that much more able to deal with 
the complex environment that it faces. 


Limitations and adaptations 


Systems analysis and mathematical 
techniques have been tried and proven 
in many fields. Application to planning 
in foreign affairs—complex, elusive, 
controversial—will not be simple, and 
will inevitably be surrounded by limita- 
tions and adaptations. 

Most  organizations—tie military, 
other government departments, business 
—deal with activities which are essen- 
tially consecutive or repeticive. Opera- 
tional processes tend to Le sequential 
and reasonably ordered. Planning is 
possible because there are cearly identi- 
fiable parameters and the plans deal 
with events over which there is some 
element of control. By the same 
token, a clear separation can be made 
between the processes of planning, of 
decision-making, and of execution. 
Plans can be approved and can become 
authoritative “policy” whica can then 
be turned over to others to carry out. 
Organization can be built or this sepa- 
ration of function. 

Not so with foreign affairs. Foreign 
affairs deal with events and with peo- 
ple. Neither is predictable, ordered, 
sequential, or repetitive. Neither to any 
real extent are they subject tc contro! of 
the decision-maker. True, other organi- 
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zations deal with people and events, and 
with unpredictables, but not to any- 
where near the same extent. In foreign 
affairs, there is a constant discontinuity 
between causes and effects; risk and un- 
certainty in every move distort each 
causal link. Priccipally for this reason, 
planning in foreign affairs is a different 
type of activity. For this reason, too, 
planning can be less frequently and less 
completely separated from operations or 
day-to-day diplomatic decisions. The 
two constantly merge indistinguishably. 
The acts of carrying out foreign policy 
are, at least in part, the same acts as 
those which formulate policy. No clear 
line stands between plan and execution. 
The term “policy” in foreign affairs can 
stand for “plans” or for “operations.” 

The point, of course, is that these 
new methods of systems analysis and 
mathematical techniques, as they have 
been developed, tested, and proved of 
value in other organizational environ- 
ments, may heve limited, and certainly 
different, applications in foreign affairs. 
Some say that they have no application. 
The presumption is, however, on the 
other side. There may not be evi- 
dence that systems analysis and mathe- 
matical techniques will find a significant 
place in planning for foreign policy and 
diplomacy. But neither is there evi- 
dence that they will not. Because for- 
eign affairs planning demands every as- 
sistance that it can marshal, the burden 
of proof on the planners is to find that 
there is no useful application. 

Nor should the forbidding hurdles be 
underrated. For one thing, hard work 
is involved. ‘There is no simple way to 
‘plug in” the new methods. It takes 
very searching, intellectual, substantive 
rethinking of all the ways and principles, 
all the methods and prejudices, of past 
handling of foreign affairs. 

By the same token, the professionals, 
the substantive experts, must become 
engaged in the task. This is no job to 


be delegated to the administrators. At 
the end of the road may be a budget or 
a personnel assignment; the beginning 
and middle are the very heart of foreign 
affairs and the very substance of foreign 
policy. 

Naturally, resistance will be strong. 
Diplomats are trained to deal by the 
intuitive process with problems of inter- 
action of viene 
They resist, understandably, any 
thought that added precision or orderli- 
ness is possible in the fielain which they 
have been trained and in whit 
the experts. They also resist 
policy in definitive terms, which would 
seem to reduce the prized “flexihitn,’, 






and to “close off options” that they are 


taught tenaciously to keep open. 

Experimentation is of utmost impor- 
tance, Indeed, part of any new effort 
will be to undo past mistakes. Pro- 
ponents of new methods, including sys- 
tems analysis and mathematical tech- 
niques, have handicapped their own ef- 
forts, and future effort, by failing to 
emphasize the experimental nature of 
their work. There is skepticism enough, 
not to say cynicism, toward methods 
which, at least on the surface, would 
appear to reduce the importance of ex- 
perience and of the intuitive compe- 
tence which experience brings. Failur 
constantly to emphasize the obvious 
limitations, and to underline the experi- 
mental nature of much that is being 
done, feeds the inherent resistance. If 
the application of new methods to for- 
eign affairs can be constantly recognized 
for what it is, a frontier science, Re- 
search and Development in diplomacy, 
the gains will begin to show more 
quickly. 
A Planning-Programming-Budgeting 

System 

A start has been made on a Plan- 


ning-Programming-Budgeting System 
(PPBS). Many of the traditional func- 
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nts and unpredictables. «s. 
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tions of planning and some of the new 
methods are mingled in PPBS. 

Policy-planning, as it is known tradi- 
tionally in government—the effort to 
articulate goals and to explore alterna- 
tive courses of action—is not usually 
related directly to the resources, and 
especially to the costs, involved in ful- 
filling policies. 

Conversely, “budgeting,” also a firmly 
established governmental procedure, is 
not, in current practice, related to stated 
policy goals. Budgets are used simply 
for presenting, and choosing among, 
proposed expenditures of resources: 
man-hours, procurements, projects—ac- 
tivities measured by costs. Budgets are 
subject to the constraints of time and 
procedure—the “budget cycle.” 

PPBS seeks to relate these two tradi- 
tional governmental activities by modi- 
fying them both in some measure, and 
particularly by inserting the intermedi- 
ate process of “programming.” 

The purpose of the PPBS method is 
reasonably direct: 


-—to permit decisions to be made on 
the combined basis of planning of 
objectives and budgeting of costs, 
with the relevant information per- 
taining to both set forth in the most 
useful form for the decision-maker; 

—to allow execution of responsibilities 
to be as consistent as possible 
among different activities and dif- 
ferent organizations, and to equip 
responsible officials to evaluate 
more reliably the effectiveness of 
execution against the goals and 
purposes. 


v 


The PPBS method relies heavily on 
systems analysis for the detailed, ingo- 
ing study, along precisely planned lines, 
of the elements of the total system. 
Through systems analysis the separate 
activities of planning, programming, and 
budgeting are tied together, and, im- 


— 


portantly, the costs are measured against 
the effectiveness of the several elements 
of the system. 

The very important question of 
whether, how much, ard in what manner 
foreign affairs can be drawn into a 
PPBS system is the subject of current 
congressional exploration and of some 
experimentation in tke Department of 
State. Can the PPBS technique have 
applicability to all of foreign affairs ac- 
tivity, as it has, for mstance, been ap- 
plied to all, or almost all, of the Penta- 
gon effort, or to business? 

For some foreign affairs activities, 
such as the Agency for International 
Development (AID) military assist- 
ance, the Peace Corps, cultural pro- 
grams, and probably the United States 
Information Agency (JSIA), the answer 
is simple and affirmative. Here large 
expenditures—resources—are allocated 
and can be shifted, increased, or dimin- 
ished to accomplish d_fferent objectives. 
Resources are measureble in collars In 
these activities, the allocation of the re- 
sources is the overriding decision-making 
task. 


Problems in measuring traditional 
diplomacy 


Other foreign affairs activities, how- 
ever—those usually associated with trz- 
ditional diplomacy——negotiation, report- 
ing, representation, persuasion, co-opera- 
tion—present a different problem. Re- 
sources—the skills o° people—used in 
these activities are very difficult to mea- 
sure and are certainly not measurable in 
the same terms as are the foreign affairs 
activities with large money outflows. 
For example, personnel, in some cases, 
may be the only cost of an activity. 
But diplomatic “man-hours” are simply 
not a valid reflection of the size or im- 
portance of the activity. 

On the other hand, these diplomatic 
activities can by no means be sepa- 
rated from the PPBS 2ffort. The evalu- 
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ation of the other resources which are 
measured in budget dollars must be 
made in the closest relation to the paral- 
lel and intimately associated diplomatic 
activities which are not measured in the 
same way. Both types are directed at 
the same goals, at the same places, at 
the same time. The two must be con- 
stantly and closely integrated. 
Moreover, planning and action officers 
in the State Department and the em- 
bassies, who carry out these diplomatic, 
difficult-to-measure functions, are, at 
the same time, the ones responsible for 
the identification and selection of “ob- 
jectives,” of “courses of action” which 
underlie the other resource categories. 
“Policy,” whether planning or action, 
is inextricably at the heart of the effort. 
Even though the elusive diplomatic 
activities of negotiation, persuasion, re- 
porting, and representation are not now 
susceptible to measurement, to quantifi- 
cation, in the same terms as other re- 
sources, they probably will be one day— 
and a day not far off. If the new mathe- 
matical techniques advance at the pace 
which they appear to be keeping, there 
will be found ways of evaluating objec- 
tives, and particularly of the costs and 
effectiveness of the traditional, nonre- 
source types of diplomatic activity. 


Tue Functions CF Ponicy-PLANNING 


Analysis of spectal problems 


Policy-planning today is largely ori- 
ented to the study of special problems. 
Planners serve thei- chiefs, and particu- 
larly the Secretary of State and the 
President, through the analysis of indi- 
vidual emerging international issues, by 
exploring these special problems beyond 
the immediate horizon, thus giving per- 
spective to the cay-to-day decisions. 
Today’s planners study broad subjects— 
food, trade, disarmament, weather-modi- 
fication—-which cross geographic and 
institutional boundaries Selection is 
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the key element in this type of plan- 
ning. No effort is made, nor is it possi- 
ble to make any, to present recommen- 
dations on every situation, every prob- 
lem, indeed, on any comprehensive ar- 
ray of problems. The most important, 
the most timely, the most pressing prob- 
lems are worked on 


Country studies 


Planners also, but only in a limited 
way, look at countries. National Policy 
Papers (NPP’s) are prepared for a 
small selection of countries in which the 
size and nature of the problems lend 
themselves to this institutional analysis. 
The process of preparing these inter- 
agency country studies has considerable 
value; the product, however, needs to 
be brought into more direct relationship 
to day-to-day decisions. Moreover, 
even in the carefully laid out procedures 
for NPP’s, the critical task of articula- 
tion of objectives is largely unsystematic 
and haphazard; precision and compara- 
bility are not achieved. In other, less 
formal, country-planning papers, pre- 
pared at embassies or in the State De- 
partment, the statement of objectives is 
invariably relegated to juniors—and 
shows it. 


Adversary role 


To a small degree, also, today’s plan- 
ners fulfill a third reactive function: 
they offer “alternatives” for the Secre- 
tary. Against the views and recom- 
mendations of a single responsible of- 
fice, planners are sometimes asked, or 
they volunteer, different approaches and 
suggest choices. They comment and 
“react” to suggestions of others. This 
role of the planner also is “ad hoc”: no 
regular “adversary procedure” exists. 


THe New Dretomacy’s DEMANDS ON 
THE PLANNER 


In these three roles, the planners of 
today call upon their area and func- 
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tional knowledge, their experience, and 
their intuition, in grappling with the 
massive complexity of foreign affairs 
problems which confront the govern- 
ment, 

The new diplomacy demands more 
of the planner. 


—He must bring his planning closer 
to the daily decisions which harass 
the top command; 

—He must focus and orient much of 
his work on the ultimate “payoffs,” 
the important daily decisions—the 
determination of courses of action 
and the allocation of resources; the 
planner must move with PPBS; 

—He must place himself more 
squarely and more consistently in 
an “adversary” relationship to the 
offices responsible for recommenda- 
tions for action, supplying the al- 
ternative choices which strengthen 
the ultimate decision; 

—He must collaborate more inti- 
mately with the planners of other 
agencies. The new diplomacy does 
not belong to the State Depart- 
ment alone; it is composed of many 
agencies and many programs. They 
must be involved comprehensively 
and deeply, not separately and oc- 
casionally; 

—He must, to fulfill the foregoing 
imperatives, find and develop new 
methods to bring his planning ef- 
fort to such proficiency that it can 
truly serve a demanding foreign 
affairs environment. 


These demands call for changes in 
organization, in methods, in people, and 
in commitment. 


Organization 


The first law of foreign policy is this: 
“Tf you see a clear-cut solution—you 
have not understood the problem.” So 
it is also for organization in foreign af- 
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fairs. There is no completely “right” 
organizational pattern. The clear-cut 
lines of authority and responsibility so 
sanctimoniously demanded by the unin- 
formed are simply not possible. Com- 
promise is important. 

For example, the planning function 
derives its strength from its “‘indepen- 
dent” position. By presenting a de- 
tached view unencumbered by responsi- 
bility for past decisions, the planner can 
serve the decision-maker in presenting 
the choices, in “showing the other side ” 
Yet, planning can only be truly effective 
when its plans are intimately integrated 
with the decision-making process, when 
planners combine with doers, with pro- 
grammers, to design effective lines of 
action. 


Independence and integration 


More importantly, foreign affairs 
planning for activities with large re- 
source implications presents a markedly 
different type of activity from planning 
for actions involving no resources. 
Planning, for example, for a Middle 
East settlement, or for Berlin contingen- 
cies, or for East-West reconciliation 
problems—which essentially looks to- 
ward recommended diplomatic represen- 
tation or negotiation wholly free of any 
allocation of resources—this type of 
planning is of a totally different char- 
acter from planning which will end with 
decisions on fertilizer plants and techni- 
cal assistance or with cultural presenta- 
tions and library services. For the lat- 
ter, the top command will need to pull 
together a single organization which 
will encompass at least part of the plan- 
ning function and to relate it directly 
with programming and budgeting. The 
top managers must be able to call upon 
a team comprised of planners, program- 
mers, budgeteers, and systems analysts. 
On the other hand, planners wholly en- 
meshed with programmers and program 
activity are removed from the “cre- 
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ative” planning function, and will soon 
lose the very strength which they should 
bring to the combined effort. 

The planning function will thus have 
to be somewhat dividea: part continuing 
its independent analyses, part respond- 
ing directly to the demands of program- 
management. The two parts must not 
be totally separated. Their work must 
be parallel and complementary. Both 
must keep the vitality and the validity 
of the planner’s outlook. 

The regular work of the planning 
staff, In order to be re-enforced, will 
need 


—to take a more active part in the 
development of new methods, work- 
ing closely with innovating schol- 
ars; 

—to be more deeply involved in coun- 
try planning and the preparation of 
country papers more directly use- 
ful in operational decisions; 

—to be more effective in an adver- 
sary role of presenting choices and 
alternatives; 

—to contribute, if indeed not to lead, 
in the interagency collaboration on 
plans oriented either to the Senior 
Interdepartmental Group (SIG) or, 
as in former days, to the National 
Security Council, depending on 
where the seat of co-ordination of 
decision-making is located. 


A likely organizational solution 
would find a somewha: enlarged Plan- 
ning Council, independently answering 
to the Secretary, from which individual 
members would be detailed for varied 
terms and assignments to a central pro- 
gramming PPBS staff. 


Method 


Planners for the new diplomacy must 
conquer new methods and techniques. 
The old ways are not good enough. In 
particular, planners will need to search 
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out better ways of articulating policy, 
particularly objectives, so that they 
carry precise meaning, can be compared, 
and can be used directly in the determi- 
nation and selection of supporting ac- 
tivities and in the programming of re- 
sources. The identification of objectives 
requires the most penetrating review not 
only of national purpose and national 
interests but also of ways and means for 
fulfilling them. 

Planners must learn from the scholars 
who are developing the new techniques. 
The scholars, too, must learn from the 
“practitioners” to bring their research 
into greater “relevance.” The co-oper- 
ation, now fragmentary, must be greatly 
enlarged. Liaison between scholars and 
both the planning and research elements 
of the organization for foreign affairs 
must be strengthened. 


People 


Even for today’s planning effort, a 
good planner is hard to find. The For- 
eign Service offcer, for instance, is eval- 
uated and promoted principally on his 
competence in the “operational” quali- 
ties: representation, reporting, and ne- 
gotiation. Though it is not often rec- 
ognized, policy-planning calls for differ- 
ent talents. The analytical ability and 
lucid style sometimes found in the op- 
erational officer must be superimposed 
on a creative, imaginative way of think- 
ing about policy. Planners start with 
a long yellow pad and a No. 2 pencil 
and take off from there. The Foreign 
Service officer’s political report, neatly 
drafted with “perceptive” comment, is 
not policy-planning. 

Personnel procedures must be altered 
in order to give proper emphasis to 
planning talents and to reward the good 
planner. In addition, the planner for 
the new diplomacy must now also be an 
innovator, an experimenter, a man will- 
ing to work with new methods. Finally, 
today’s planner must be happy to tie 
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his “substance” planning to the “grub- 
biness” of resource-programming. 

The younger officers have the talent 
and the imagination and the will for 
this planning activity. They must be 
used, must be given their head. Their 
qualities must be linked with the ex- 
perience and knowledge and intuition of 
their elders. Most of all, those elders 


a Must accept the young who can marshal 


the techniques of today. 


Commitment 


Critically essential to any real change 
and evolution in planning for foreign 
affairs is basic commitment. Systems 
analysis, new methods, and PPBS have 
worked in the military and in business 
in part because the nature of such ac- 
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tivities made them susceptible to these 
techniques. It has worked also because 
the leaders wanted it to work and ac- 
tively participated in making it work 
Commitment, then, is needed: commit- 
ment at the political level and at the 
service level; commitment to do the 
hard work, to endure the frustrations 
and to overcome the resistance; com- 
mitment to lead. Without that com- 
mitment on the part of leadership of the 
Department and the Foreign Service, 
there can be no change. 

A new administration and a new For- 
eign Service must determine that new 
methods and revised organization are 
needed, and they must be willing to 
grapple with the problem of achieving it, 
if planning and decision-making are to 
be adequate to the new diplomacy. 


Research and Analysis 


By E. Raymonp PLATIG * 


ABSTRACT: Our ability successfully to look forward in the 
conduct of our foreign relations rests, in large part, upon how 
we develop and use our resources for research and analysis. 
At present, these are broadly diffused in both the public and 
private sectors; a number of stresses and strains indicate that 
they are not as effectively deployed and utilized as they could 
be. Improvements are possible on many fronts. Attention 
here is on the information, research, and analysis needs of 
the United States government, with particular attention to 
the Department of State. The Departments Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research (INR) occupies a pivotal position. 
A substantial increase in its capabilities would have many 
desirable consequences. Among these are: enrichment of 
INR’s own influential analytical research efforts; stimulation 
and support of the academic search for more coherent and 
socially relevant knowledge; assurance that the Department 
will derive the maximum analytical benefit from a modern 
information-handling system; expanded opportunities to train 
Foreign Service officers in analytical methods; more balanced 
and efficacious programs of government contract and grant 
support for foreign affairs research; and more systematic 
policy review and development in support of planning. Cost 
to the American public is estimated at five cents per person 
per year. 
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RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS Si 


HIS is not,’ Thomas Jefferson 

wrote in a 1786 letter to Maria 
Cosway, “a world to live at random in. 
... You must learn to look forward 
before you take a step which may 
interest our peace.” 1 

This is not the place to enter the 
debate as to how randomly we as a 
nation have been living in the world of 
the 1960’s. However one assesses the 
record and the prospects, it remains true 
that, except for happy accidents, our 
policies and programs for managing our 
involvement in the world can be no 
better than our capacity to “look 
forward”; a capacity which rests upon 
our ability to understand how we are, 
and may be, involved in what. The de- 
velopment of that understanding is pre- 
cisely what foreign affairs research and 
analysis is all about. 

This is not to say that we should 
expect all of the problems and uncer- 
tainties which accompany the conduct 
of foreign relations to yield to ana- 
lytical research. A nation’s diplomacy 
is not a pre-scripted play. It, like 
Thomas Jefferson’s encounter with 
Maria Cosway, is more akin to a hap- 
pening, and one which involves an in- 
comparable array of actual and aspiring 
actors, directors, and script writers. 
Thus, we must allow that the task of 
foreign affairs research and analysis 
falls somewhat short of writing the 
definitive scenario for the future of any 
sizable portion thereof. 

But even when we make allowances 
for the limitations on what research and 
analysis can accomplish, there is little 
room for the optimistic view that the 
national resources which we devote to 
this pursuit have been adequately mobi- 


1Lctter of Thomas Jefferson to Maria 
Cosway, October 12, 1786, in The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, Vol X, ed. J. P. Boyd 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1954), p. 448. 


lized for the task of sheping the United 


‘States role in the international happen- 


ing called world politics. 


PRESENT RESOURCES! THEIR 
MAGNITUDE 


What can be said atout the present 
state of our national resources for for- 
eign affairs research and analysis? At 
least two things: First, that those re- 
sources are substantial but broadly dif- 
fused in both the public and private 
sectors of our society; and second, that 
the community—if one may be per- 
mitted that word in this connection—of 
individuals and institutions that fund 
and perform research ard analysis, and 
seek to relate them to palicy and action, 
is currently experiencing some severe 
stresses and strains. 

The magnitude and diffusion of the 
resources are difficult to characterize, 
but a few figures may be helpful. A 
recent survey, using razher strict cri- 
teria as to what constitutes a foreign 
affairs research center, lists 191 centers 
associated with American universities.’ 
Between 1951 and 1966, -zhe Ford Foun- 
dation alone invested $155 million in 
foreign-area and other international 
studies at American universities.* 

When, in 1964, the State Department 
Issued an invitation to other depart- 
ments and agencies to join it in a volun- 
tary group to co-ordinate the govern- 
ment’s foreign affairs research supported 
by grant or contract, there were twenty 
volunteers. In fiscal year 1967, these 


®US., Department of State, Office of Ex- 
ternal Research, University Centers of Foreign 
Affairs Research: A Directors, Department of 
State Publication 8378 (Weshington, D C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968) 

3 Ibid., p ix. 

4The group (the Foreign Area Research 
Coordination Group), now kas its ọwn bi- 
monthly newsletter, FAR Horizons, through 
which it seeks to improve communication 
among agencies and between zovernment and 
private research centers in the community. 
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agencies obligated 41 million dollars for 
such research.’ 


PRESENT RESOURCES: STRESSES 
AND STRAINS 


The strains and stresses within this 
broad and diffuse community are nu- 
merous and traceable to various factors. 
Among the more obvious and recent 
factors is the crisis in funding. This 
can be traced in part to the changing 
direction of phianthropic foundations 
and in part to threatened and actual 
changes in the pattern of federal ex- 
penditures that result from the effects 
of balance-of-payments and budgetary 
pressures and from changing congres- 
sional perspectives upon federal support 
for research in general and for foreign 
affairs research in particular. Other 
factors have their roots in govern- 
ment-academic relations; in the inter- 
nal warfare of the academic social 
sciences over issues of rigor and rele- 
vance, quantification and qualification; 
in foreign perceptions and reactions to 
American research abroad; in concern 
about the power of the ‘“military- 
industrial-scientific”’ complex; and in 
the peculiar fact that the Department of 
State, despite its central and leading 
role in foreign relations, disposes of the 
smallest budget for contract research of 
any of the political and military depart- 
ments and agencies involved in foreign 
affairs.® 

These and other forces set up a num- 


5 “Federal Support for Foreign Affairs Re- 
search: A Survey,” FAR Horizons, Vol. I 
(March 1968), pp. 1-3. 

8 Depending upon definitions used, the De- 
partment of State obligated either six or six- 
tenths of one per cent of the total obligated 
for this purpose in fiscal year 1967 by the six 
foreign affairs and military departments and 
agencies (ibid). The Department of Defense 
obligated considerably more than 50 per cent 
of the total. Many reasons have been given 
for this distribution, but that the figures point 
to some malapprcpriation is not seriously dis- 
puted by those femiliar with them. 


ber of crosscurrents within the com- 
munity. We cannot hope to deal with 
all of these here. Some of the more 
important ones can be noted if we begin 
with a not uncommon complaint in 
academe and in other government agen- 
cies that the Department of State is not 
research-minded. ‘This criticism almost 
invariably overlooks some points to be 
developed later. 

What the critics seem to be charging 
is either that in some way the Depart- 
ment prevents them from doing the 
research which they would like to do, or 
that the Department ignores the implicit 
or explicit prescriptions for United 
States policy and diplomacy contained 
in the findings of the research which 
they perform or support. Except for 
very limited and quite proper controls, 
applying only to the contract research 
programs of some government agencies, 
the first charge is demonstrably false.’ 

To some extent, the second charge, 
that is, that the Department ignores the 
findings of external research, is true.® 
To the extent that it is true, there are a 
number of reasons, some good, some 
bad, and some either neutral or inescap- 
able or both. A recapitulation of those 
reasons will serve to highlight some of 
the current stresses and strains of the 
community, not all of which, it will be 
clear, stem from pressures and tensions 
introduced into the community by the 
Department of State. 


™Most of the fears concerning the State 
Department’s presumed negative attitude 
toward research center in the mission of its 
Foreign Affairs Research Council set up in 
1965 in the wake of the celebrated Army- 
sponsored “Project Camelot.” For the role 
and record of this bodv see “Research Council 
Activities: A Summary,” FAR Horizons, Vol. 
I (May 1968), pp. 6-9 

8 But it is only partly true. For some indi- 
cation of the extent to which the Department 
and overseas posts attend to the results of 
external research, see “The Uses of Academic 
Research,” FAR Horizons, Vol. I (July 1968), 
pp 5-6, 
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Among the good reasons why the De- 
partment often ignores the results of 
external research are: (1) The policy 
and program implications of much pri- 
vate research are either so irrelevant 
to the world-view of the policy/action 
officer or so implicit that a major and 
often unrewarding intellectual effort is 
required to extract them. (2) Some 
private research is incompetent re- 
search. (3) Some research done pri- 
vately, but supported by other govern- 
ment agencies, is suspected—often for 
good reason—of falling in the category 
of special pleading. 

Among the bad reasons why the 
Department often ignores external re- 
search are: (1) The Department simply 
does not have the resources to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, and it gets 
precious little help from the academic 
community in doing so. (2) Not all 
Department officers have risen above 
the lowly sin of professional pride which 
leads a great many good people to be 
less than fully appreciative of having 
others—even other good people—look 
over their shoulders and kibbitz in 
“their” business. (3) Many Depart- 
ment officers have not been able to keep 
in touch with the new research ap- 
proaches and analytical techniques that 
have found favor over the last decade 
in the academic social and behavioral 
sciences. (4) Not many academic ex- 
ponents of the new social science are 
adept at communicating to policy and 
action officers the relevance of either 
their findings or their methodologies. 
(5) In their drive to become “scien- 
tific,’ many academic social scientists 
are in danger of cutting themselves 
off from the humanistic dimensions of 
man’s effort to understand himself and 
society and thus depriving themselves 
(and their students) of the most appro- 
priate and profound basis on which to 
build a common universe of discourse 
with practitioners. 


And among the neutral or inescapable 
reasons why the Department does not 
always find’ external research helpful 
are: (1) While academic theoreticians 
and foreign affairs practitioners may be 
engaged in related pursuits, these are, 
in fact, different pursuits, having differ- 
ent purposes, different career patterns, 
and different criteria of satisfaction and 
reward. (2) Academic foreign affairs 
researchers are experiencing a wave 
of self-doubt and self-questioning—pre- 
cursors, one hopes, of a new wave of 
resolution and advance—concerning the 
adequacy of their past performance, the 
coherence of their work in international, 
foreign-area, and comparative studies, 
the effectiveness of their organizational 
base and research infrastructure, and 
their relevance to policy matters.® (3) 
Scholars are citizens as well as scholars, 
and, in an era when vigorous and emo- 
tional dissent has erupted in the ivory 
tower as well as in the streets, some 
feelings on both sides of the govern- 
ment-academic divide have been rubbed 
raw and the normal difficulties of com- 
munication across the divide have been 
aggravated. (4) We are at the begin- 
ning of a period, potentially healthy 
but at the moment painful, of rethink- 
ing and reordering the relationship be- 
tween government and campus, in an 
effort to rectify those practices of the 
past twenty years which, though moti- 
vated by good intentions, reflect some 
serious confusion of roles on both sides 
of the government-academic divide. 
(5) Partly for some of the reasons al- 
ready cited, but for others as well, there 
is an irreducible gap between research 
and action which, no matter how much 
we may narrow it and how frequently 
we may bridge it, will never be closed. 

It would take an incurable optimist 
to maintain that a community of foreign 

“Committee to Discuss International 


Studies,” FAR Horizons, Vol. I (January 
1968), p 7. 
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affairs research and analysis which dis- 
plays the characteristics just catalogued 
is investing its resources in a way calcu- 
lated best to develop the understanding 
that we, as a nation, need of how we do 
and may interact with the world. But be- 
fore we turn to what might be done, 
it will be helpful to review some of 
the essential features of information- 
handling, analysis, and research in that 
part of the community located inside 
the government, with particular atten- 
tion to the Department of State. 


THE POWER OF INFORMATION 


There is truth in the old adage that 
“information is power”; indeed, it is a 
truth that cuts two ways. 

First, the sheer weight of information 
has a power of its own which can de- 
lay, cripple, even paralyze, the policy- 
planner, decision-maker, and diplomat. 
To borrow a term from mechanics, it 
can be said that the weight of infor- 
mation is its “potential energy.” Its 
magnitude in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs, as seen from the Department of 
State, is indicated by the fact that, in 
1966, 40,000,000 copies were produced 
of the 551,000 telegrams exchanged be- 
tween the Department and its overseas 
missions. Figures concerning airgrams 
and other documents processed by the 
Department are equally horrendous.*° 
These figures, it should be stressed, ap- 
ply not to “bits” of information but to 
documents, each of which contains any- 
where from a few to a few thousand 
hits.” 

But information is also power in a 
second sense. To continue the analogy 
from mechanics, the “kinetic energy” 
of information becomes manifest only 
when it is set in motion. Information 
in motion still has the power to suffocate 


10 Curtis L. Fritz et al, A Modern Infor- 
mation System for the Deparimeni of State 


(Preliminary Design) (Washington, D.C.: De- 


partment of State, 1967), p. 4. 
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action, but it may also make it possible 
to move the world; it can magnify for 
those who receive it their ability to 
plan, to decide, to act, to accomplish. 
However, people are needed to set in- 
formation in motion, not just to pass it 
from hand to hand (important as that 
may be), but to subject it to intellectual 
processes which make it more acces- 
sible, more meaningful, more actionable 
for the decision-maker or diplomat who 
is thereby empowered. 


Tse UBIQUITY or ANALYSIS 


The intellectual processes to which 
information is subjected in this trans- 
formation from potential to kinetic 
energy are numerous and diverse but 
usually subsumed in the generic term 
“research and analysis.” This covers 
everything from parsing a simple phrase, 
through establishing (or postulating) a 
relationship between two discrete bits 
of information, to large-scale efforts to 
search for, create, and collect data in 
order to recapture, review, and re- 
interpret the meaning of events and 
situations, past and present, and to 
reveal their probable implications for 
the future. 

In one sense, analysis is an impcrtant 
part of the daily work of all foreign 
affairs officers at home and abroad, as 
they process the information on which 
they or their superiors must act. In 
addition, and in a somewhat more 
formal mode, the Policy Planning Coun- 
cil regularly undertakes major studies, 
and ad hoc task forces or study groups 
of a departmental or interagency nature 
sometimes perform substantial analyses 
for special purposes. This considerable 
participation of the Department’s policy 
and action officers in analysis—at times 
involving substantial research——is both 
understandable and much to be encour- 
aged. These, after all, are the men 
(mostly Foreign Service officers) who 
plan, decide, and act on behalf of the 
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United States in the world arena. 
Whether they initiate action or act on 
instructions (and they do both), theirs 
is the final analysis before the act for 
which they must bear a major share of 
the responsibility. Like men who carry 
the burden of responsibility in any field 
of action, they are not inclined to act 
on someone else’s analysis unless they 
find it convincing enough to make it 
their own, or unless extremely pressed 
for time, or unless firmly instructed to 
do so—in which case the buck passes 
upward. 


THE NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL 
IN-HOUSE ANALYSIS 


Even were all of the government’s 
policy and action officers to have the 
most superb analytical abilities, there 
would still be two important reasons 
why the full burden of foreign affairs 
research and analysis ought not to be 
put on their shoulders. 

One reason we have already alluded 
to: the sheer weight of data and knowl- 
edge which ought to inform decision and 
action. The higher one goes in the 
policy-action hierarchy, the greater this 
weight becomes, and the less time there 
is to cope with information in its raw 
form. Personal memory and experience 
and staff advice can and frequently do 
provide the context for assessing an 
event. However, when matters of great 
moment and import are at stake, addi- 
tional and expert analysis is also needed 
if policy is to escape the limitations 
which idiosyncratic gaps in training and 
experience may impose. And in matters 
of this nature, the expert must be on 
tap, fully primed, and trained to com- 
municate; he cannot be procured on 
back order or caught on the fly. 

The second reason why professional 
in-house analysis is needed is even more 
basic. At heart, it is a matter of social 
psychology, and has to do with the con- 


cepts of role and perception. It is the 
reason why, since World War H, the 
Department of State has had a separate 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
For this Bureau is an institutionaliza- 
tion of ‘the belief that those who work 
at the cutting edge of policy and diplo- 
macy do not always have the best per- 
spective from which to analyze the situ- 
ation of which they are so much a part. 
The Bureau, as its Deputy Director for 
Research, Allan Evans, has said, is an 
example of “the best tradition of checks 
and balances” responding to the need 
felt by high authorities in the Depart- 
ment for a view which, “conditioned by 
the particular qualities of. research work, 
would complement and on occasion 
differ from the viewpoints of bureaus 
whose central focus is formulation of 
policy,” #4 

The Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, or INR in the shorthand of the 
Department, has a number of functions 
which stop short of intelligence-collec- 
tion, on the one hand, and policy- 
formulation on the other. The Bureau’s 
functions are described in the previously 
cited article by Allan Evans. He also 
indicates, in that article, how INR’s 
activities relate to and are comple- 
mented by the information-collection 
and specialized analytical functions 
handled by the much larger Central 
Intelligence Agency and Defense De- 
partment intelligence organizations. 

Of INR, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that all of its functions are sup- 
portive of one which is central: to pro- 
vide a view “conditioned by the par- 
ticular qualities of research work.” The 
core of the Bureau comprises some 155 
full-time research analysts; in this cadre 
are- found all country and numerous 


31 Allan Evans, Research in Acizon: The 
Department of State’s Bureau of Intelligence 
and Researck, Department of State Publica- 
tion 7964 (Washington, D.C: U.S Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966) p. 3.. 
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functional specialists in research areas 
of importance to the Department. 

There are, of course, and quite prop- 
erly so, innumerable channels through 
which information and analyses flow 
around as well as through INR to the 
policy bureaus and action agencies. 
Thus, INR is not a bottleneck in the 
river of information but rather a paral- 
lel channel equipped with special filters 
from which there emerge fortified 
draughts for the chirsty policy officer 
who must drink as he runs. He may 
prefer to drink his own brew, or even one 
prepared by a research analyst in the 
private community or elsewhere in gov- 
ernment. However, one of the unique 
and vitally important features of INR 
is that its concocticns, unlike those pro- 
duced anywhere else outside the policy 
bureaus, cannot be as lightly put on 
the shelf: prepared in closest associa- 
tion with the po-icy-consumer, these 
draughts combine the essence of inde- 
pendence with authoritative substance 
and pungent relevancy in a rare blend 
that commands attention. 


Waar Cax Bge DONE? 


Although the Department’s own þu- 
reau for research and analysis occupies 
a pivotal position, it is only one rela- 
tively small center in the large, diverse, 
diffuse, and sometimes contentious com- 
munity of public and private institu- 
tions which we sketched earlier. The 
quality of INR’s work depends, in 
many ways, upon what goes on else- 
where in the community. What, then, 
can be done to improve the way in 
which we use our resources for foreign 
affairs research and analysis? 

Clearly, there ar2 many more fronts 
than we can deal with here on which 
improvements are needed and can be 
effected. The foundations, both private 
and public, the universities, the profes- 
sional associations, Congress, individual 


scholars, and other government agen- 
cies—all have parts to play. In vari- 
ous degrees and combinations, they all 
need to show more interest, imagination, 
sensitivity, vigor, and restraint. 

There is, however, one obvious place 
to begin: that is, to equip the Depart- 
ment of State itself with the resources 
it needs to assure that, through its own 
efforts and its ability to stimulate ‘and 
draw upon the independent efforts of 
others, research and analysis makes its 
maximum contribution to the clarifica- 
tion of emerging trends and situations, 
the anticipation of problems and oppor- 
tunities, and the evaluation and plan- 
ning of United States policies, programs, 
and diplomatic behavior. This needs to 
be done in a way that will not only 
permit but encourage improvements 
elsewhere in the community. 

What would that require? No one 
has made the necessary estimates, but 
one bold suggestion is to double the 
staff and budget of INR. What would 
that cost? Approximately five million 
dollars more per year—roughly six- 
hundredths of one per cent of the an- 
nual research and development budget 
of the Department of Defense: roughly 
one-third of the annual amount spent 
by the Department of Defense for for- 
cign affairs contract research. For the 
sake of the argument, suppose that 
added cost were to be doubled in order 
to cover any reasonable increase in the 
Department of State’s program for the 
use of consultants, research contractors, 
interagency co-ordination, a modernized 
information system, and related ex- 
penses. Why lavish an additional ten 
million dollars for research on the State 
Department, of all places? Because at 
this moment in time, its Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research is uniquely 
placed to provide the maximum return 
of useful research per dollar and great 
stimulus to improvements elsewhere in 
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the research community. Why? Fora 
number of reasons connected with all 
that has gone before. We can do no 
more here than summarize the most 
important reasons. 

1. Competence and Relevance: At the 
present time the Department’s in-house 
research arm is competent, indepen- 
dent, respected, and as relevant as it is 
possible to be without sacrificing inde- 
pendence by being locked into the 
policy-action chain of command. No 
other center in or out of government is 
nearly as well situated to get the results 
of research and analysis into the loci 
of foreign affairs planning, decision, and 
action.?? 

2. Demands and Sacrifices: The ranks 
of Bureau analysts are currently too 
thin to permit them time to perform the 
multitude of tasks that they are best 
situated to pursue. Not only do they 
prepare current analyses and longer- 
range studies, but they must also main- 
tain liaison with other parts of the gov- 
ernment’s intelligence community, par- 
ticipate in the preparation of major 
interagency studies (for example, Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimates), prepare 
daily all-source briefing items, remain in 
close touch with their fellow “country 
officers” or other counterparts in the 
Department and elsewhere in Washing- 
ton, contribute (as they willingly do) 
lectures to training programs of the 
Foreign Service Institute and many 
other agencies, respond to a variety of 
spot requests, maintain contacts with 
leading outside scholars in their fields, 
and fight the constant battle of informa- 
tion inundation. 

The result is that, as research ana- 
lysts, they simply do not have sufficient 

12 These and some of the -following points 
are developed tn E. Raymond Platig, “Foreign 
Affairs Analysis: Some Thoughts on Expand- 
ing Competence,” Paper delivered at the 


Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association, May 15, 1968. 


time both to keep on top of current 
issues and situations and to remain ade- 
quately steeped in all those aspects of 
academic and other external research 
and reflection which could enrich their 
more fundamental studies and, ulti- 
mately, their current analyses. They 
are put in the unenviable position of 
scholars (with that added and rare 
talent of being policy-oriented) who are 
forced to spend their intellectual capital 
at a dizzying rate but who are seldom 
given an opportunity to recoup even 
part of it. The augmentation of their 
ranks needs to be substantial enough so 
that each research analyst can spend no 
more than half of his time on current 
analyses and can apply at least half his 
efforts to studying, reading, visiting 
academic centers, participating in semi- 
nars, bringing in academic consultants, 
exchanging roles with academic re- 
searchers, traveling to the field, design- 
ing and monitoring contract research 
studies, and generally undertaking and 
participating in a greater number of 
more fundamental analyses than is now 
possible. i 

3. Confronting Academe: With a re- 
search and analysis staff expanded and 
enriched along these lines, the Depart- 
ment could lay down an appropriate and 
stimulating challenge of relevance to 
the academic and other private centers 
of foreign affairs research, especially to 
the practitioners of the new social sci- 
ence. This is an emotion-laden subject 
which has been dealt with in other 
places.” Fortunately, it is increasingly 
recognized as a matter deserving serious 
and rational consideration in both gov- 
ernment and the universities. 

4, Analytical Research and Informa- 
tion Systems: A modern foreign affairs 


13 Ibid. See also E. Raymond Platig, 
International Relations Research: Problems of 
Evaluation and Advancement (Santa Barbara’ 
Clio Press, 1967), pp. 1-122. 
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information-handling system can store 
and make available to users large quan- 
tities of both raw data and the findings 
and conclusions of analysis. The result 
should be greater speed and scope and 
accuracy in bringing information, in 
various forms, to bear on policy issues. 

Policy and action officers in the De- 
partment and in our missions abroad 
can, in important measure, be direct 
users and beneficiaries of a modern sys- 
tem. The picture of a puzzled country 
director (not to say an ambassador or 
an assistant or urder secretary of state) 
regularly sitting down at a computer 
console to query the government’s in- 
formation system and rising with the 
satisfied look of a man confident that 
he now has all the understanding needed 
to choose a course of action may not be 
entirely visionary. However, it is not 
sufficiently realistic to shape our hopes 
of what we may expect in the immedi- 
ate future from the most improved in- 
formation-handling. Even if such a 
system were to materialize, the country 
director’s sense of confidence could be 
reasonably well grounded only if hu- 
man analytical effort of high quality 
were constantly feeding the system he 
queried. 

Whatever combination of hardware 
and software the Department finally 
adopts for modernizing its information 
system, it is clear that that system will 
both place large demands and confer 
great benefits tpon INR research ana- 
lysts. These men are in a unique posi- 
tion to contribute to the design and 
development of a modern information 
system and to draw upon it as major 
users. Not the least of their contribu- 
tions is their ability to assure that the 
system serves the purposes of research 
as well as of operations, and that it both 
takes advantage of and makes an input 
to the systems being developed in the 
private sector to handle foreign affairs 


information for purposes of research 
and analysis. 

5. Training in Analysis: An expanded 
and enriched INR could also serve as a 
larger training center in analysis for 
Foreign Service officers ordinarily as- 
signed to policy-action posts at home 
and abroad. In recent years, the ranks 
of INR analysts have consisted of an 
approximately equal’ mix of rotating 
Foreign Service officers and permanent 
officers ordinarily more deeply steeped 
in research habits and in a particular 
specialty than the career pattern of the 
Foreign Service permits. It is a mix 
which has served the Department well 
in a number of respects, not the least 
of, which is evidenced by the high com- 
mendations that ambassadors and other 
senior embassy officers have given to the 
analytical and reporting work of For- 
eign Service officers who have returned 
to the field after a period in INR. It 
is an experience that more and more 
Foreign Service officers will come to 
value; it is one that could be made 
available to more of them were an 
expanded INR to retain its balanced 
staffing pattern. 

6. Leadership in Co-ordination: An 
enhanced Bureau capability would also 
provide the oppertunity for INR of- 
ficers to devote more of their time and 
talent to the co-ordination of foreign 
affairs research and analysis done by 
private researchers under contract with 
any of several government departments 
and agencies. The complexities of inter- 
agency contract-research co-ordination 
are as great as the need. To deal ade- 
quately with these requires a style of 
leadership which not only acknowledges 
but welcomes tension and diversity, 
criticism and innovation; which is con- 
sultative rather than domineering, de- 
cisive but not exclusive; and which 
never loses sight of the fact that the 
purpose of government is to make pos- 
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sible improvements in the quality of life, 
not just improvements in the life of the 
mind. INR has been brought to its 
present level of performance by men 
who have valued and struggled to main- 
tain precisely this style of leadership. 
If INR is to perform this important 
role, for which it is so well located and 
oriented, the number of talented re- 
search analysts in the Bureau needs to 
be augmented. To add substance to its 
style of leadership, the Department 
needs carefully but significantly to 
expand its budget for research done 
directly for it on a contract or grant 
basis. 

7. Policy Review and Development: 
Finally, the Department badly needs 
a unit charged with the continuing 
task of review and development of 
policy, programs, and the entire panoply 
of diplomatic activities. This is the 
real R&D of foreign affairs. Obviously, 
much review and development accompa- 
nies the planning which goes on in the 
Policy Planning Council and elsewhere. 
But it is fair to say that the full range 
of what we can learn from the recent 
past is only in part, and then spas- 
modically, extracted from the records 
with that semidetached and sharply 
critical eye that can stimulate as well 
as support policy and diplomatic de- 
velopment and planning. An expanded 
research bureau could recruit and inte- 
grate into the community of inside-but- 
independent analysts additional broad- 
gauged, interpretive historians who are 
interested in contemporary affairs and 
can thereby enrich the research back-up 
which INR provides for the exceedingly 
important task of planning. 


CONCLUSION 


Is all of this worth frve cents per head 
per year to the American public? At 
the end of a decade, could we say with 
assurance that among the effects were 
two partial mobilizations avoided, or 
one counterinsurgency war shortened by 
half, or a 10 per cent acceleration in 
the development of four Latin-American 
countries, or a new-found tranquillity in 
Sino-American relations? Clearly not; 
such results are no more certain than 
is the claim that the cost would be five 
rather than three or ten cents per head. 
These matters do not lend themselves to 
precise cost-effectivencss calculations; 
they are at best calculated risks. 

The most that can be said is that 
there is obvious need to improve the 
contribution that reseerch and analysis 
makes to the conduct of United States 
foreign relations; INR occupies a 
unique position and offers important 
experience and streng-hs on which to 
build economically anc effectively; and 
nothing done along the lines suggested 
need stand in the way of improvements 
elsewhere—indeed, it is likely that 
INR’s enhanced role would contribute 
to significant advances on other fronts. 

In brief, after twenty years of careful 
building and tuning, INR is a vehicle 
uniquely prepared to Lft foreign affairs 
research and analysis into a higher orbit 
from which we can more clearly “look 
forward” before we zake those steps 
which “may interest our peace.” It 
needs only to be fully manned and 
properly fueled. No other calculated 
risk in the same field seems nearly as 
promising. 


graduate study in France. 


People: The Squandered Resource 


By Cuartes W. Bray IIT 


ABSTRACT: There is widespread agreement among the mem- 
bers of the various foreign services of our government that 
they are not logically organized. Few innovations have been 
made in their structure in more than forty years, although 
there has been a major study of one or more of them every 
two years since World War II. The Foreign Service Act of 
1946, drafted by members of the foreign service themselves 
and containing the only really successful innovations, has not 
been fully implemented, and the problems of organization and 
personnel-administration are increasing rapidly with the multi- 
plication of our foreign services and the broader definition of 
“diplomacy” today. There should be a single Foreign Service 
of the United States, directed by an independent board analo- 
gous to the Civil Service Commission. In this way, uniform 
policy could best be assured, and an efficient and progressive 
personnel-administration could be designed to attract and hold 
good people in an increasingly competitive employment market. 
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NE of the most extraordinary phe- 

nomena of recent years has been 
the sudden realization by the business 
community that the successful corpora- 
tion is likely to be the one which both 
attracts and holds the talented and 
vigorous individual. As a result, the 
corporate world is flooded with new 
programs designed to “turn people on” 
and keep them turned on. 

In sad contrast, the agencies of the 
United States government which are 
concerned with foreign affairs seem 
dedicated to turning people off and 
keeping them turned off. The result is 
a declining curve of applicants inter- 
ested in a career in foreign service and 
a rising curve of very able, well-educated 
employees leaving for pastures which 
are both greener and more exciting. 

Since (as corporations have discov- 
ered) success is a function of people, 
the next administration will inherit both 
a problem and an opportunity with re- 
spect to the conduct of foreign affairs. 
Solving the problem and seizing the op- 
portunity will have an immeasurable 
impact upon the success of the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policies. 

Both the problem and the opportu- 
nity are tied up in the anwers to such 
questions as: What kinds of people are 
necessary in foreign affairs? How can 
their talents be best developed? How 
can they continue to renew their in- 
sights and perspectives? How can they 
best be organized to conduct the na- 
ticn’s foreign affairs? 

The answers to these kinds of ques- 
tions are difficult enough in a conven- 
tional organization. They become all 
but impossible when one is talking about 
foreign affairs, since “the foreign serv- 
ice” really consists of four major (and 
a host of smaller) foreign services, 
sometimes competitive, often hostile, 
and almost always parochial in their 
outlook. As a result, no comprehensive 
inventory of job functions or skill levels 


is available and a syszematic analysis 
of what the country oxght to be doing 
abroad bogs down immediately in a 
morass of agency defense mechanisms. 

In the absence of this kind of analy- 
sis, we are reduced to temporizing on 
the question of what scrt of-people are 
needed in foreign affairs. Professor 
Ullman argues that all kinds are needed, 
and his reasons are persuasive. To his 
argument might be adced several addi- 
tional thoughts. The first is that the 
foreign services, while not a profession, 
require increasingly high levels of pro- 
fessional behavior from employees in the 
various subdisciplines such as diplo- 
macy, economics, political analysis, 
media production, and zhe like. “What 
we should aim at producing,” Alfred 
North Whitehead saic, “is men who 
possess both culture ard expert knowl- 
edge in some special direction. Their 
expert knowledge will give them the 
ground to start from.”? This, in turn, 
implies a recruitment appeal much more 
selective and intensive than the present 
lackadaisical and scattershot effort. It 
also implies that, once recruited, the 
professional will be treated as such and 
will not be required to serve an out- 
moded apprenticeship such as has 
been inflicted on generations of foreign 
service officers. 

Historically, the apprenticeship. has 
been justified on the ground that a 
wide knowledge of the functions in for- 
eign service was necessary among those 
who would rise to positions of leader- 
ship. The justification, of course, as- 
sumed two things: that everyone so 
apprenticed would rise to leadership and 
that the perspectives gained at the 
bottom would still be relevant at the 
top. Very few other organizations 
make these assumptions. This reflects 


1 See pp. 82-88. 

2? Alfred North Whitehzad, The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 1. 
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the fact that none of the agencies in 
foreign affairs has done serious research 
into the problems of executive leader- 
ship, nor made serious provisions for its 
development in training and assignment 
programs. 

Nor, with one brief exception,® have 
any of the agencies in foreign affairs 
studied the systems of formal and in- 
formal rewards and punishments in ef- 
fect, and what these systems have pro- 
duced in the way of individual and 
collective behavior. The one exception 
suggests most persuasively that critical 
self-examination might pay enormous 
dividends in terms of improved organi- 
zational (as wel’ as personal) self- 
awareness and performance. It might 
also get at the critical problem of how 
the foreign services might “turn them- 
selves on” and thereby attract and hold 
good people in an increasingly competi- 
tive employment market. 

Study and research, however, are 
courses that one suggests with some 
trepidation, since by 1964 the problems 
of foreign service had been accorded 
high-level public study on the average 
of once every two years in the postwar 
period. While there was surprising 
consensus as to the nature of the major 
problems, and even considerable agree- 
ment as to their solutions, most of the 
studies suffered from two crippling de- 
fects. They tended to focus on the 
Foreign Service officer corps or on the 
personnel sytems of the Department of 
State, to the exclusion of the broader 
problems of foreign service. And, with 
the single exception of the Wriston 
Committee, they Lave been remarkably 
barren of results. As a consequence, the 
announcement of yet another public 
commission such as Senator J. William 


3 For a fascinating, if controversial, account 
of this exception, see Chris Argyris, Some 
Causes of Organizational Ineffectiveness within 
the Depariment of State (Washington, D.C.: 
Department of State, 1967). 


Fulbright has recently proposed * tends 
to be greeted with dismay by those in 
foreign service who sympathize deeply 
with the senator’s motivation but feel 
strongly that the time has come for 
action rather than still further study. 

It is interesting that the only really . 
successful innovations in personnel-ad- 
ministration since the Rogers Act of 
1924 were contained in the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, which was drafted 
and steered through the Congress by the 
professionals themselves.’ And it is a 
hopeful sign that growing numbers of 
professionals in all of the principal for- 
eign affairs agencies—Department of 
State, Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID), United States Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA)—have during the 
past three years become increasingly 
concerned with the kinds of changes 
which might now prove beneficial. 
There is, in fact, a climate increasingly 
open to reform. More importantly, the 
professionals are beginning to advance 
their own recommendations for réform. 

What seem to be the “core” problems 
of foreign service personnel-organiza- 
tion in addition to those outlined above, 
and what have previous studies and 
public commissions recommended by 
way of solution? 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The one concept on which there is 
almost universal agreement is that there 
should þe a single foreign service repre- 
senting the United States abroad and 
that it should be distinct from the civil 
service. As early as 1919, the National 


£US., Congressional Record, 90th Cong., 
2nd Sess, May 22, 1968, p. S 6127. 

5 The Rogers Act merged the pre-existing 
diplomatic and consular services into a single 
“Foreign Service of the United States” An 
excellent account of the drafting and passage 
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The Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Washington, 
D.C.: Committee on Public Administration 
Cases, 1949). 
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Civil Service Reform League commented 
on the problems inherent in maintain- 
ing both a commercial and a diplomatic 
service abroad. It concluded that “real 
danger to the harmony of international 
relations may result if two independent 
departments of the Government are al- 
lowed to maintain .. . representatives 
in the same foreign state.”® This spirit 
animated the Rogers Act of 1924, the 
Reorganization Plan of 1939, the Act 
of 1946, and virtually every public 
commission since World War II. The 
single exception was the Herter Com- 
mittee, which in 1962 recommended a 
family of “compatible” services along 
agency lines.’ Even this committee, 
however, recommended a mechanism for 
establishing common personnel policies 
across agency lines, and the idea of 
“compatibility” presumably represented 
a judicious bow in the direction of the 
difficulty of dealing with entrenched 
bureaucratic interests. More typical is 
the statement by a committee of the 
House of Representatives as, in 1945, 
it contemplated the shape of the post- 
war world. 


Obviously other departments in the coming 
months will have legitimate reason to have 
their technicians abroad and it is believed 
they may best serve the Government 
under the aegis of the Department of State 
and as part of its Foreign Service.’ 


The explosive growth of American 
representatives abroad (there are, re- 
portedly, more than forty agencies rep- 
resented in the American Embassy at 
London), the creation of separate for- 


0 National Civil Service Reform League, 
Report on the Foreign Service (New York: 
National Civil Service Reform League, April 
10, 1919), p. 95. 

™Carmegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Personnel (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1962), p. 28, 

8US, Congress, House, Report No. 51, 
79th Cong.. Ist Sess, 1945, p. 7. 


eign services to handle the develop- 
mental and informaticn tasks, the re- 
establishment of a foreign agricultural 
service and the establishment of a serv- 
ice of attachés servirg the Treasury 
have had the effect of swamping these 
good intentions. These various services 
are represented in embassies abroad 
under a variety of personnel regulations 
and in a variety of relationships to the 
titular chief of mission—-the American 
ambassador. 


AN “UMBRELLA” 


It is ironic that one important reason 
for the proliferation of foreign services 
has been the neglect of another cardinal 
principle of good interazency personnel- 
administration: that the consumer 
should have an opportunity to design 
the product. This prnciple was em- 
bodied in the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, which created tke Board of the 
Foreign Service. Chaired by a repre- 
sentative of the Department of State, it 
was to include represertatives of those 
agencies with an important interest in 
the performance of the foreign service. 
The Board was originally charged with 
establishing the broad policy guidelines 
within which the foreign service would 
be administered 

The concept is sound. Indeed, it is 
the only basis on which an interagency 
system can reasonably be expected to 
operate, as the weight of opinion, in- 
cluding most recently the Herter Com- 
mittee, has acknowledged. The fact of 
the matter is, however, that the Board of 
the Foreign Service has keen the creature 
of the Department of State and its own 
Foreign Service to a degree which has 
prohibited meaningful consideration of 
the problems and views of the other 
agencies involved. In 1€65 its statutory 
basis was brought to an end, and the 
Board was re-created by Executive Or- 
der with a greatly limited, purely advis- 
ory role. In recent years, it has served 
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merely to “rubber-stamp” positions al- 
ready approved within the Department 
of State: indeed, it has met only three 
or four times in the past two fiscal 
years, generally to approve promotion 
lists of Foreign Service officers. 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that other agencies with 
interests abroad have felt it in their 
interest to seek independent solutions to 
their problems. Nor is it surprising 
that agencies, such as AID and USIA, 
which derive their basic personnel au- 
thority from the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 felt free to establish standards of 
recruitment and selection, promotion, 
and assignment quite different from 
those of the Department of State, al- 
though USIA and State have in recent 
years set common standards of recruit- 
ment and selection. ` There is consider- 
able irony in the fact that the Depart- 
ment of State, in defining the role of 
the Board of the Foreign Service so 
narrowly, has contributed in such spec- 
tacular-——_if unintended—fashion to the 
problems of co-ordination and leader- 
ship in foreign affairs. In the process, 
it has also contributed very substan- 
tially to the downgrading of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Foreign 
Service itself. 


THE PROBLEM OF OPENNESS 


The Foreign Service officer corps of 
the Department of State has found it 
dificult to adapt to two important de- 
velopments in the postwar world. The 
first was the radically different nature 
of American involvement in world af- 
fairs, with all that the change implied 
for the nature of our representation 
abroad, The second was the explosive 
growth of domestic interest in foreign 
affairs, following as it did many decades 
during which the professional diplomat 
enjoyed a relatively free hand in the 
development and execution of policy. 


These developments, taken together 
with the extraordinary destruction 
wrought by the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy and the guild structure of a 
small and homogeneous service, com- 
bined to produce exceptionally strong 
resistance to any form of change: the 
old ways of diplomacy, by definition, 
remained the best.® 

Historically, there has been little 
argument with the assumption that a 
career system must, if it is to offer a 
viable career, recruit primarily for the 
bottom grades and promote to more 
senior ranks primarily from within. 
Nor has there been serious argument 
with the contention that a career system 
in foreign affairs is essential to reduce 
the abuses of political patronage in a 
sensitive area of national security. The 
concept of tenure as the only alternative 
to spoils, however, has also been used 
to buttress the traditional Foreign Serv- 
ice officer belief that the career must 
recruit and reward the “generalist” and 
that the specialist plays essentially a 
servant role. “Specialists” are a minor- 
ity category in the Foreign Service of- 
ficer corps and are generally recruited 
at other than the bottom grades, a fact 
not necessarily true in the foreign serv- 
ices of AID and USIA. This rein- 
forces the distaste with which specialists 
and (by extension) their special ideas 
and skills are regarded by the corps; it 
also explains part of the reluctance in 
all three services to consider amalgama- 
tion. As Arthur G. Jones points out: 
“Selection [into the Foreign Service of- 
ficer corps] is not geared directly to 
finding persons with specific occupa- 
tional skills but to producing a group 
with a broad background of experience 


A particularly ill-tempered and superficial, 
but perhaps not atypical, reaction to this proc- 
ess is to be found in Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr, A Thousand Days (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1965), chap. xvi. 
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that would be useful for various kinds 
of foreign service work.” 1° 

He also cites a report prepared by the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1945 which 
“was particularly critical of the concept 
of a closed elite corps as the only alter- 
native to patronage” on the grounds 
that it would be “out of touch with the 
changing character of international rela- 
tions, would tend to pursue too limited 
a role in serving as the ‘eyes and ears’ 
of the government abroad, and would 
fail in many cases to develop specialized 
skills and interests necessary ‘to carry 
out the positive policies which our Gov- 
ernment in the future may adopt.’”** 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 did, 
in fact, provide the means for direct 
appointment of persons with prior gov- 
ernment service as Foreign Service of- 
ficers above the bottom of the career 
ladder—the so-called “lateral entry” 
device. This is viewed with great mis- 
trust by the career service, however, 
and it would have been difficult in the 
past twenty years to find many career 
officers who would have agreed with the 
Herter Committee that: “A career serv- 
ice also requires the invigoration that 
comes from a continuing intake of able, 
mature persons who bring with them 
differences of outlook, and professional 
training and experience.” ** 

Yet, it is increasingly clear that the 
Herter Committee and its predecessors 
were right. The interrelationships of 


10 The author is more deeply indebted than 
will be apparent from this and following cita- 
tions to Arthur G. Jones, author of the extraor- 
dinarily lucid monograph The Evolution of 
Personnel Systems for U. S. Foreign Affairs 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace,’ 1965). His wisdom and ex- 
perience have enlightened many conversations 
and working sessions over the past year. This 
quotation is from page 46, bracketed material 
added. 

11 bid, p 36 (italics added). 

12 Report of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs Personnel, op. cit., p. 75. 


government, industry, and academia 
have become so close, and the demand 
of the concerned individual to partici- 
pate in the “macrodecisions” so intense, 
that the guildlike foreign services of the 
past are doomed to extinction. Either 
they must become much more open to 
the two-way flow of ideas and judg- 
ments, sending their best men out for 
tours of duty in business and extended 
sabbaticals on campus, and taking in 
the best candidates from outside, or they 
will shortly find themselves irrelevant 
and isolated. The traditional qualities 
of experience and informed insight have 
been joined as coin of the realm by 
ideas and technique; the latter two are 
in short supply in foreign affairs. The 
trick, of course, will be to balance the 
requirements of tenure necessary to a 
career system against the flexibility and 
mobility of openness. 


INTERCHANGE 


In addition to providing for the ap- 
pointment of persons into the Foreign 
Service officer corps at advanced levels, 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 pro- 
vided broad authority for the detail of 
Foreign Service employees to other 
agencies of the government. While this 
provision of the Act provided the De- 
partment of State with an extraordinary 
opportunity to place able officers of all 
grades in positions which would bene- 
fit both them and the Department’s 
broader interests in foreign affairs, it 
has been used reluctantly and ineffec- 
tively. ‘There are negotiated exchange 
programs with the Departments of 
Commerce and Defense, and officers are 


exchanged in relatively small numbers 


with AID, USIA, and other agencies. 
By and large, however, the ablest of- 
ficers are not detailed to other agencies, 
and the interchange programs have, pre- 
dictably, come to be regarded as a mild 
form of exile. No systematic. attempt 
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has been made, even in the face of an 
announced “surplus” of senior officers 
in the Department’s Foreign Service in 
recent years, to place officers in posi- 
tions of influence and authority in the 
other agencies involved in foreign affairs 
—a logical program for an agency con- 
cerned with leadership in foreign affairs. 

Symptomatic of the problem is the 
fact that only eighteen months after the 
establishment of President Johnson’s 
government-wide Executive Assignment 
System did the Department of State 
finally agree to include senior Foreign 
Service officers in it. The system is 
designed, among other purposes, to give 
outstanding executives “expanded op- 
portunities to use their talents through- 
out Government” and to “encourage the 
development of an executive staff com- 
mitted to the overall purposes of Gov- 
ernment rather than to one agency or 
program.” *8 And the Department has 
not yet seen fit to negotiate with the 
Civil Service Commission to provide its 
employees status under the Civil Serv- 
ice System so that they would be 
eligible to transfer to the civil service 
without undergaing additional qualifica- 
tion tests. 


- DUAL PERSONNEL SYSTEMS 


Not least vexing of the many person- 
nel problems besetting the leadership of 
the principal agencies in foreign affairs 
has been the ex:stence of dual personnel 
systems. Both civil service and foreign 
service employees work side by side in 
the Department of State, AID, and 
USIA. Subject to different regulations 
regarding virtually everything that hap- 
pens to them from recruitment to re- 
tirement, these two different “kinds” of 
employees represent an administrative 
problem which was first recognized by 
the Bureau of the Budget in 1945 and 


13 Announcement of the State Department’s 
participation is contained in its News Leiter, 
No. 87 (July 1968), p. 18. 


has been the subject of study and 
recommendation by virtually every 
commission in the postwar era. 

To the extent that the problem was 
one of administrative convenience, it 
might be dismissed as inconsequential. 
To the extent that it gives rise to yet 
another source of interservice friction, 
to the extent that civil servants set 
policy and take decisions in the area of 
foreign affairs without the perspectives 
to be gained from service abroad, to 
the extent that they make it difficult for 
those in foreign service to return to the 
United States for political and social 
reacclimation, the problem becomes a 
serious one. 

It was recognized as such by the 
Wriston Committee in 1954. As a re- 
sult, a substantial number of the 
State Department’s civil servants were 
“Wristonized” into the Foreign Service, 
and a like number of jobs in the De- 
partment were reserved for Foreign 
Service people. While the effect on the 
people involved was disruptive, the ef- 
fect on the service as a whole was posi- 
tive. The program was not repeated in 
either AID or USIA, however, whose 
headquarters remain overwhelmingly 
dominated by civil servants. Nor has 
the root of the problem, that of estab- 
lishing a single personnel system, yet 
been attacked in the Department of 
State. An attempt was made in 1965 
through the Hays bill, pursuant to the 
Herter Committee’s recommendations 
on the subject, but the effort died aborn- 
ing when, after passage by the House 
of Representatives, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee failed to 
report the bill out. 

The subject is one which consistently 
arouses strong negative passions in both 
services, in large.measure because. of the 
abrupt manner in which integration was 
handled in the wake of the Wriston 
Committee’s report. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that a study commis- 
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sion found in 1949 that 81 per cent of 
the civil servants and 59 per cent of 
Foreign Service officers polled believed 
a single service desirable from the 
standpoint of the national interest. A 
subsequent poll of Foreign Service of- 
ficers, taken five years later, showed 
that the percentage favoring integra- 
tion as a matter of principle had risen 
to 83 per cent! 

The problems, then, are clearly iden- 
tified on the record; indeed, the fre- 
quency with which they have been 
studied since the end of World War II 
presents the next administration with 
both the blessing and the necessity of 
a decision. The blessing flows from the 
fact that there is much agreement as to 
the nature of the ills affecting the for- 
eign services, as well as broad agree- 
ment on their cure. The next adminis- 
tration will have to decide whether it 
wishes to do anything in response to the 
problem, If it chooses not to, if it fails 
to take the decisions which will lead 
to a sound system of personnel-adminis- 
tration, there will continue to be a 
tendency to find extraordinary improvi- 
sations to meet new problems as they 
arise. The history of the past twenty 
years suggests how damaging to the 
morale and effectiveness of a career serv- 
ice this can be. And the history of 
the next twenty years may prove how 
difficult it is to run ongoing programs 
abroad without any career service at all. 

The alternative course open to the 
next administration is to take advan- 
tage of the first “hundred days’”—-and 
thereby to add a modest margin of 
security to the success of its policies 
over the longer term. My own prefer- 
ence in favor of the latter course, 
shared, I believe, by a large and grow- 
ing number of the professionals in for- 
eign service, should be clear: there are 
simply too many absolutely first-rate 
people in foreign affairs who are now 

14 Tones, of. cit, pp. 69, 115. 


condemned to work in what has rightly 
been called a “second-rate? system. 
Some way must be found to unfreeze 
their extraordinary abilities. I believe 
that the way to do this is to give such 
people a “first-rate” system which will 
demand the best measure of which they 
are capable. 


SOME SOLUTIONS 


As for the means to the end, I 
would suggest a dream—and a few first 
steps. The dream is simple: a single 
Foreign Service of the United States. 
It is not a new dream, but it is none- 
theless grand. It means the end of 
petty hostilities and invidious compari- 
sons; it substitutes a unifying force in 
foreign affaits for a divisive influence. 

It is an important dream. For this 
reason, it will be necessary to begin by 
behaving immediately as though there 
were a single Foreign Service and then 
to move promptly to the next steps 
which will bring the dream to reality. 
Aside from the well-known bureaucratic 
tendency to hold onto anything one al- 
ready possesses—a tendency which the 
new President can cause his Cabinet to 
overcome—the greatest impediment to 
a single Foreign Service of the United 
States is distrust. Experience has 
taught the other foreign services that 
they cannot trust the administrators of 
the Department of State to safeguard 
their interests as jealously as those of 
the Foreign Service officer corps. Nor, 
they believe, has that corps dealt lightly 
with strangers in its midst. In both 
judgments, the other foreign services are 
correct. 

The solution, I believe, is to divorce 
the direction of the Foreign Service of 
the United States from the senior ad- 
ministrative leadership of the Depart- 
ment of State, although leaving it re- 
sponsive to the Secretary of State. This 
can be done by re-establishing the origi- 
nal concept of a Board of the Foreign 
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Service. It should be chaired by a man 
of great prestige, but not the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Adminis- 
tration. It shouid include high-level 
membership from each interested agency, 
men who are detailed to the Board for 
an extended period of full-time duty. 
It should probably also include one 
or more public members, representing 
international business and the univer- 
sities. It must have a competent and 
imaginative staff headed by the Director 
General of the Foreign Service. 

The long-term function of the Board 
should be to devise and enforce uniform 
personnel policies and regulations for all 
those in foreign service, regardless of 
agency affiliation. Standards of recruit- 
ment, selection, promotion, training, 
interagency transfer, and ‘“weeding-out”’ 
should be among its most important 
concerns; it should also oversee the 
essential leavening process represented 
by the introduction from outside of 
those with special skills or abilities. 
Under this concept, which has much in 
common with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, day-to-day personnel operations 
should be decentralized to the agency 
concerned: for example, the Administra- 
tor of AID or the Director of USIA. 

This new, vigorous, and “neutral” 
Board of a new Foreign Service will 
immediately have to take the decisions 
which will lead to a single Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States. I would hope 
that it will base these decisions on the 
concepts expressed in the Act of 1946. 
These retain their validity (although 
some require reinvigoration), and the 
Act itself is a familar and comfortable 
—as well as quite useful—-tool. In 
addition, it provides the essential mecha- 
nism needed to move to a single Foreign 
Service. 

Section 517 of the Act authorizes the 
appointment as Foreign Service officers, 
following an examination, of persons 
with a minimum of four years of gov- 


ernment service (or three years if over 
the age of 31). The use of this process 
of “lateral entry” has been limited, and 
rigidly opposed by the Foreign Service 
officer corps, in the twenty-two years 
since it became law. It was used most 
heavily in the period of “Wristonization” 
to bring State Department civil servants 
into the Foreign Service; and an at- 
tempt was made in 1965 to use it to 
bring some 750 career officers of USIA 
into the Foreign Service officer corps. 
As we have noted, the effort failed for 
lack of Senate consent. 

The mechanism remains available, 
however, and it should be used vigor- 
ously as soon as the new Board of the 
Foreign Service has decided what skills 
and specialties in the existing foreign 
services require career tenure at the 
officer level. 

This point, of course, brings us back 
to the point at which we began: the 
imperative requirement for a systematic 
analysis of what those in the foreign 
service are up to and why; of what 
kinds of skills are necessary for the 
conduct of foreign affairs; of the broad 
policies which will most successfully 
elicit high-grade performance; and of 
the organizational “environment” most 
conducive to satisfaction and, hence, the 
retention of able employees. Such 
analysis should begin immediately in the 
context of a single Foreign Service of 
the United States. And it might just 
be that yet another public commission, 
such as Senator Fulbright has proposed, 
could perform a useful service—not by 
studying the kinds of ‘“microproblems” 
described in this article, but by en- 
gaging in serious reflection on what the 
United States should be doing in the 
world over the next decade. Since the 
conclusions which the Board of the For- 
eign Service will reach about an opti- 
mum service will be heavily conditioned 
by the nature and projection of our na- 
tional objectives, the two studies would 
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appear to be a natural area of co- 
operation between the public and the 
public service. ; 

There remains the problem presented 
by the continuing existence of dual per- 
sonnel systems within the principal for- 
eign affairs agencies. It is not a prob- 
lem susceptible of short-term solution. 
My own preference would be simply to 
stop the biring of civil servants for duty 
in the Department of State, AID, and 
USIA. All new employees should be 
hired into the Foreign Service of the 
United States without necessarily, at the 
lower levels or in certain technical spe- 
cialties, incurring an obligation to serve 
abroad. All other employees would be 


subject to the requirement of world- 
wide service, a requirement which should 
be enforced with greaf selectivity and 
compassion. 

If one were asked to state the single 
most glaring weakness of foreign serv- 
ice personnel-administration in the 
postwar era, one would have to reply 
that that weakness consisted in not 
having a conststent pclicy applied pa- 
tently to an explicit goal. For too 
long, those in foreign sarvice have been 
jolted by sudden starts and stops. The 
new administration sbould require of 
itself the discipline of a clear objective 
and the patience to ptrsue that objec- 
tive to its conclusion. 


Morale 


By Norris S. HASELTON 


Apsrract: Morale can have a significant effect upon the 
utilization and development of the human resources of diplo- 
macy. For some time, morale in the Department of State 
and its Foreign Service has not been- as good as it should be. 
A growing number of career officers have come to feel that 
proven ability and broad professional experience are at a dis- 
count as they see an increasing number of top jobs in Wash- 
ington and appointments in the field going to political appoin- 
tees and noncareer individuals. Another major morale factor 
arises from confused and ever-changing patterns of manage- 
ment and administration. This has resulted, in part, from 
excessive turnover in the Department’s highest administrative 
position and from adoption of varying and sometimes contra- 
dictory recommendations made by many outside groups which 
have studied the Department and the Foreign Service since 
1945. Stronger career incentives are needed if morale is to be 
brought up to desirable levels. 


Norris S. Haselton, Washington, D.C., retired from the Foreign Service in 1964, after 
thirty years service, with the rank of Career Minister. His last assignment was as 
Inspector General of the Foreign Service, an excellent vantage point for an over-all 
view of the Department and the Foreign Service. 
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IKE the restless sea, morale in as 
large and complex an organization 
as the Department of State and its For- 
eign Service is the ever changing sum of 
many forces. There is, always, a basic 
swell which rises and falls in greater or 
lesser degree. There are, too, smaller 
waves running with or across the swells, 
and these, in turn, are ridden by still 
smaller waves and ripples. Just as the 
pattern is altered by a storm here or a 
calm there, organizational morale is 
never uniform but varies from office to 
office and individual to individual. 
Morale is also a fleeting thing. By 
the time one thinks that he has it 
pretty well pinned down, it has changed, 
sometimes in general, at other times 
only in certzin segments of a personnel 
system. It changes from good to bad, 
and vice versa, but generally is some- 
where in between the extremes. 


CURRENT STATE OF MORALE 


Currently, in the Department and the 
Foreign Service, it is definitely “in 
between”—-much better than it was 
during the all-time low achieved by the 
vitriolic attacks of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy in the 1950’s, but still far from 
being as good as it should be. It is 
higher overseas, in our diplomatic and 
consular posts, than it is at headquar- 
ters in Washington, and is probably at 
its highest at hardship posts where there 
is a constant challenge and a great 
sense of reward and satisfaction in 
coping with it. In fact, the psychic 
income derived from participation in 
government and contributing, no matter 
in how small degree, to the conduct of 
our foreign relations is the most funda- 
mental morale factor of all. The For- 
eign Service, certainly, is not a career 
which one enters just to earn a living. 
Pride in being one of a unique, highly 
qualified, and rigidly selected group is 
also an important consideration. There 
are other plus factors, of course, but 
these are basic. 


It is, inevitably, in Washington that 
most of the more negative morale fac- 
tors on which this article is focused 
are generated. Some originate outside 
the Department; more are internal, the 
product of the organization itself. 

Of the former, the oldest, most per- 
sistent, and hardest to counter is the 
more or less constant criticism of the 
Department and the Foreign Service by 
the press and some members of Con- 
gress and the resultant deterioration of 
the Department’s public image. Much 
of this criticism stems from ignorance 
or misunderstanding of the circum- 
stances underlying any given decision 
or action. It is the inalienable right of 
every American citizen to have, and 
voice, a positive opinion on any subject 
and to postulate pat solutions of com- 
plex problems even though he has little 
or no real knowledge of the background. 
It is the misfortune of the Department 
that, more often than not, it is unable, 
for reasons of national securitv or inter- 
national delicacy, to reveal publicly all 
of the considerations and circumstances 
bearing on its actions. Mistakes are, 
of course, made, but many more appear 
to have been made than is actually the 
case, and, in the absence of rebuttal, 
the public effect is cumulative. It is 
doubly unfortunate, particularly as re- 
gards its relations with Congress, that 
the Department lacks a sizable, orga- 
nized, and vociferous constituency such 
as is enjoyed by several other major 
departments of the government. 

The State Department is pretty much 
on its own and must make the best of 
it. Its personnel become hardened to 
this after a time, but it remains as a 
nagging source of the morale problem 
to which no one has ever been able to 
find the answer. 

Adjustment to the dislocations inci- 
dent to changes in the administration 
is not particularly easy at times, but 
is nevertheless something which career 
personnel recognize as inevitable. They 
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recognize political change as something 
to be accepted without question or 
regard to the degree of inconvenience 
or pain which may be involved. Some 
things are harder to accept than others, 
of course, particularly when individual 
careers rather than policies are involved. 

For example, at the beginning of the 
Kennedy administration it became ap- 
parent that great emphasis was placed 
on youth, per se, among the considera- 
tions bearing on appointments and pro- 
motions. In some instances, it even 
seemed to impinge upon the basic cri- 
terion of proven ability, and in many 
others, it clearly outweighed experience. 
In ambassadorial appointments, it was 
said at the time that the average age 
of chiefs of mission was not to exceed 
fifty and that this figure was to be 
lowered if possible. In a service in 
which a background of sound profes- 
sional experience has always been rated 
highly, this came as a blow to officers 
in the upper grades who had cherished 
the hope, as part of their career pattern, 
of ending their service at the ambas- 
sadorial level. On the other hand, 
younger officers were encouraged by this 
policy, and the over-all effect on For- 
eign Service morale cannot be appraised 
with any degree of certainty. But there 
is no doubt as to the disappointment 
that it produced in the senior ranks. 

In the subsequent administration, 
there has been no evidence of any sub- 
stantial shift in this policy, although 
perhaps less emphasis has been placed 
on the preciseness with which a pos- 
sible arbitrary mathematical dividing 
line has been observed. 


CAREER INCENTIVES LIMITED 


There has, however, been a continu- 
ing decline in the number of career 
officers appointed to top jobs in the 
Department. More than half of these 
positions are currently filled by persons 
from the outside community, most of 


them without previous foreign affairs 
experience. As for ambassadorial ap- 
pointments, the Foreign Service is con- 
scious of the fact that, at present, non- 
career ambassadors occupy two-thirds 
of the major and desirable posts, but 
only six or seven of the “hardship” 
posts, many of which are not exactly of 
world-shaking importance. 

The connotations of these trends are 
apparent. Morale cannot but be shaken 
by even the appearance of decreasing 
confidence in and utilization of career 
personnel in positions of real responsi- 
bility. They lead, in company with 
other circumstances discussed below, to 
fundamental questions as to the future 
of the career service and its personnel, 
and sometimes to a more than vague 
concern as to the wisdom of having 
chosen this particular type of employ- 
ment in the first place. 

The years since the end of World 
War II have been particularly difficult 
for the Department and the Foreign 
Service. They have been struggling to 
adapt to the dimensions of the new 
aiplomacy which has evolved as the re- 
sult of the enormous postwar involve- 
ment of the United States in almost 
every facet of world affairs, the emer- 
gence of new nations and power com- 
plexes, and technological advances in 
industry, armaments, and communica- 
tions. In the early years of the twentieth 
century, diplomacy was relatively pas- 
sive. One observed, reported, and, upon 
occasion, negotiated; much of what went 
on beyond our borders could safely be 
ignored. Today, diplomacy is a very. 
dynamic business, and scarcely any 
domestic activity—certainly, no citizen 
—is unaffected by the course of world 
events. The mechanism required for 
the conduct of our international rela- 
tions, accordingly, has had to expand 
and change greatly in the last twenty- 
three years. The transition has been 
neither smooth, easy, quick, nor entirely 
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successful; the process is still far from 
complete. 

Much, though, has been accomplished 
since the passage of the Foreign Service 
Act in 1946, which provided the basic 
structure of the modern Service. The 
very definite advances which have been 
made, however, have been achieved at 
the cost of considerable strain on the 
personnel involved. The Department’s 
organization, management, and person- 
nel system, in addition to being the 
subject of unremitting evaluation and 
modification by the Department itself, 
have also been studied by high-level 
outside groups and commissions under 
official auspices, on the average of once 
every two years since the war. With 
the possible exception of the Wriston 
Committee’s report in 1954.7 none of 
these commissions’ proposals has been 
carried out completely, so that, in ef- 
fect, none ever received a fair trial. 
Some recommendations from each were 
adopted; some were disapproved and 
shelved by the Department’s top com- 
mand at the time or by Congress; still 
others were successfully resisted by the 
Department’s Civil Service or Foreign 
Service groups. Over time, however, 
real advances have been made, despite 
the jerky nature of the process. 

Compounding the difficulties inherent 
in this seemingly never-ending process 
of review, change, and adjustment has 
been what can only be described as ex- 
cessive turnover in the Department’s 
top administrative position, variously 
titled over the vears as Under Secretary, 
Deputy Under Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretary for Administration. In the 
twenty-two years since the passage of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, twelve 
individuals have occupied this important 
office, not to mention others who have 


1US, Department of State, Wriston Com- 
mittee, Towards a Stronger Foreign Service 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of State, 
1954). 


filled it in an acting capacity or the 
many more who have served in the 
second ranking administrative position. 
If allowance is made for the six-year 
tenure of one of these men, this leaves 
eleven incumbents in the remaining 
sixteen years, 

Although all of these officials were 
well intentioned, no two of them thought 
entirely alike. Under each of them, a 
variety of changes, some of them sweep- 
ing, were made in administrative policies 
and procedures. Most of them, in the 
normal course of our democratic govern- 
mental processes, had to cope with con- 
gressional budget cuts, and too often 
resorted to “emergency” measures which 
either worked psychological or financial 
hardships on personnel or, as in the case 
of fluctuating recruitment policies, made 
effective career-planning and the devel- 
opment of a balanced and rational per- 
sonnel structure impossible. Organiza- 
tional patterns, operational methods, 
personnel assignments, selection-out cri- 
teria and procedures, leave and travel 
regulations, allowances, and almost every 
facet of the administrative side of the 
Department and the Foreign Service 
were, it seemed, never left alone. To 
many in the Department and in the 
field, it seemed like living in a continu- 
ing maelstrom. Some accepted the 
situation fairly philosophically; others 
tended to resent it and the frustra- 
tions and personal hardships which it 
engendered. 

The urgent need for change and im- 
provement has always been generally 
recognized and accepted. It has been 
the overly constant, confused, and some- 
times inconsistent and ineffective means 
by which improvement has been sought 
which has had an adverse effect on 
morale. 

In the last few years, there developed 
another problem—seemingly somewhat 
akin to the decreasing utilization of ca- 
reer personnel in the Department but 
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the result of different causes—which has 
been of considerable concern to the ca- 
reer groups. This has been the tripling 
in size, roughly, from three hundred to 
one thousand, of the Foreign Service 
Reserve Corps, a personnel category 
originally designed for the temporary 
employment of specialists and tech- 
nicians possessing skills not available in 
the regular ranks of career officers. 
The original concept, which envisaged 
the overseas stationing of these men, has 
undergone a radical change. Much of 
this increase has been the result of 
what proved to be the premature appli- 
cation of certain provisions of a legis- 
lative proposal which would have incor- 
porated the Department’s Civil Service 
into a reorganized Foreign Service 
personnel system, For a time, when 
passage of the bill appeared likely, 
new personnel destined to fill purely 
domestic positions in the Department 
were taken in as Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers or into the Foreign Service 
Staff Corps.? 

The fact that a number of these 
people had come in at relatively high 
levels without competitive examination 
—some of them clearly as the result of 
political or personal influence—and over 
the heads of those who were pursuing 
a more orthodox but slower road up 
through the ranks has caused some 
heartburning. This development inten- 
sified, to some degree, a previously ex- 
isting concern arising from the lateral 
transfer of a certain number of Reserve 
officers into the career Foreign Service 
over the years, after a relatively short 
period of service and after passing no 
written but simply an oral examination. 
Although the dimensions of the problem 
were probably exaggerated by corridor 
rumors, and although there is ‘general 
recognition of the advantages of con- 


2 The Staff Corps is a third personnel cate- 
gory largely discharging consular, administra- 
tive, and clerical duties. 


trolled lateral entry, a good many career 
officers felt that their advancement into 
senior positions was being limited by 
this influx of new personnel into the 
upper grades, and that in this respect 
they were being made to bear the brunt 
of what appeared, in retrospect, to have 
been lapses in management judgment. 

There are, of course, other factors 
which have left their imprint on morale, 
only a few of which can be mentioned 
here. 

(1) Responsibility for personnel as- 
signments and transfers in the Foreign 
Service was decentralized by one 
Deputy Under Secretary but is being 
brought back under more centralized 
contro! by his successor. If the current 
move is correct, as most believe it to be, 
people wonder why and how an unsound 
fragmentation of the personnel-manage- 
ment framework occurred. 

(2) Although in line with other cur- 
rent changes in the Foreign Service 
personnel program, the recently an- 
nounced reduction in the length of time 
that officers may remain in a grade be- 
fore being involuntarily separated from 
the Service has cast a long shadow over 
the future, and the morale, of officers 
whose promotions have been slower 
than average. 

(3) A relatively small Foreign Service 
promotion list this year, resulting in 
part from overcrowding of the upper 
grades because of too-rapid promo- 
tions in the past, is regarded by some 
as indicating the likelihood of slower 
than normal advancement for some 
years to come. The grade structure is 
actually rather badly distorted and 
obviously cannot be rectified quickly. 

(4) A continuing problem, though of 
varying dimensions, arises from the ex- 
istence in the Department of two dis- 
tinct, and in some respects antipathetic, 
personnel systems: the Civil Service and 
the Foreign Service. The several pro- 
posals which have been made in the 
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pası to merge the Civil Service element 
into a Foreign Service personnel struc- 
ture have given rise to serious concern, 
sometimes resentment, among Civil Ser- 
vice personnel who want more security 
than the Foreign Service provides and 
do not wish to serve abroad. 

(5) By no means last in importance 
is the Department’s failure at times to 
counter worrisome and frequently exag- 
gerated or unfounded rumors among of- 
ficers concerning upcoming changes in 
personnel policies or procedures. Many 
such rumors have subsequently proved 
to have had a substantial adverse effect 
on staff attitudes. 


FURTHER CHANGES LIKELY 


The coming year seems likely to be 
a particularly crucial and trying period. 
A new administration looms on the 
horizon with its concomitant turnover 
in many of the top positions in the 
Department and in ambassadorial ap- 
pointments in the field. Senator J. 
William Fulbright has announced that 
he will push next year for another major 
survey to be conducted by a presidential 
commission—a detailed, lengthy, full- 
scale study of the State Department, 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, with a view to improving 
their organization, operations, and staff- 
ing. In the meantime, the Department 
is reviewing its own organization and 
personnel system, and the American 
Foreign Service Association, an in-house 
professional body composed largely of 
Foreign Service and Departmental per- 
sonnel, is also carrying on an unofficial 
study along the same lines under the 
leadership of an astute and dynamic 
group of younger officers. 

At this juncture, one cannot foresee 
what will come of all this activity. 
It seems practically certain, however, 
_ that important, perhaps basic, changes 


in the present structure will be made in 
due course and that another long period 
of adjustment may well lie ahead. 

If there is a reorganization, it is to 
be hoped that it will have the strong 
backing of the White House, the Con- 
gress, the Department’s top command, 
and the entire staff, and that it will take 
into account the lessons of the past. Of 
particular importance is the need for 
substantial tenure for a carefully chosen 
and well-qualified “general manager” 
for the Department. The suggestion 


`- made in the Herter Report*® that an 


Executive Under Secretary be appointed 
as the third ranking official of the 
Department, with a view to meshing the 
substantive and administrative opera- 
tions more effectively, deserves particu- 
larly careful and serious consideration. 
A major “must” will be to give any new 
plan sufficient time in operation to test 
it fairly. Career personnel, particularly 
in the Foreign Service, are concerned 
over what appears to them to be some 


‘loss of standing—certainly of career 


incentives—in recent years. They need 
reassurance that the Service has, indeed, 
a rewarding future in which a better 
balance may be reached between profes- 
sional expertise and political influence 
and in which every officer will have a 
fair opportunity to compete for posi- 
tions of responsibility commensurate 
with his individual capabilities. 

If the factors which have produced 
some of the major groundswells in the 
past are corrected, the crosscurrents 
and the ripples of morale will take care 
of themselves. 


8 Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, 
Carnegie Endowment for Peace, Personnel for 
the New Diplomacy (Washington, D.C.: Car- 
negle Endowment for International Peace, 
1962), pp 13-18. The term “general man- 
ager” for such a position is employed by 
Smith Simpson in Anatomy of the State 
Depariment (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967), 
pp. 246 ff. 


Down in Generation Gap: The Junior Foreign Service 
Officer Looks at the System 


By ELIZABETH A. BEAN 


ABSTRACT: Junior Foreign Service officers share the restless 
frustration of today’s young Americans. ‘They are much more 
action-oriented than senior officers and have organized to seek 
redress of grievances. They are especially critical of the State 
Department’s administrative methods and would support con- 
structive reform. They bring to the Foreign Service the 
recent graduate’s appreciation for the possibilities of techno- 
logical innovation and quantitative analytical techniques. 
The postwar generation views the United States and its world 
role idealistically, but modestly. Many junior officers ques- 
tion the relevancy of some foreign policy dogma, but are con- 
scious of their inability to effect change. They would more 
easily accept their current remoteness from responsibility if 
their experience with the Foreign Service, and especially with 
senior officers, were more reassuring as to the prospects of 
spiritual survival and eventual accession to positions of 
meaningful authority. 


Elizabeth A. Bean, Washington, D.C., joined the Foreign Service in 1964, directly 
after ercduation from Wellesley College. Her initial assignment, Paris, included the 
United States Missions to the North Atlantic Treaty Association and to the Organisa- 
tion for European Co-operation cnd Development. In 1967 she returned to Wash- 
ington, stent one year in personnel, and is now assigned to a political desk in the State 
Department. A member of the board of the Junior Foreign Service Officers Club, she 
considers herself more activist than discontent. 
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HE Foreign Service is an onion- 

shaped hierarchy with over half its 
members in the middle grades. Below 
that bulge are 742 increasingly disillu- 
sioned, frustrated junior officers aged 21 
to about 35. About 150 of the younger 
middle-grade officers share this outlook 
and identify with the junior officers. 
About half of this total is currently 
assigned to Washington, where frustra- 
tion is so great that they are climbing 
the walls. 


THE NATURE oF THEIR DISCONTENT 


A measure of their discontent is pro- 
vided by a survey of recent resignees 
conducted by the Junior Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers Club (JFSOC), a Wash- 
ington-based action group which seeks 
to identify, articulate, and correct prob- 
lems affecting junior officers.’ For those 
entering the Foreign Service during 
1960-1964 and resigning before the end 
of 1966, the gross attrition rate was 20 
per cent. 

The survey was based on a question- 
naire returned by fifty-seven of the 
hundred male resignees whose departure 
was completely voluntary. These re- 


_ signees were significantly better edu- 


cated than a control group still in the 
Foreign Service. They more often had 
prior business or professional experience 
and a salable skill, for example, an M.S. 
in economics. Resignation had its 
financial compensations, but the magni- 
tude of the average salary increase 
($1900 per annum) which accompa- 
nied their new positions does not belie 
the resignees’ emphasis on other con- 
siderations. 

Over half gave as the primary 


1 Elizabeth A. Bean and Herbert J. Horo- 
witz, “Is the Forelgn Service Losing its Best 
Young Officers?”, Foretgn Service Journal, 
Vol. 45, No. 2 (February 1968), pp. 30ff. 
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reason for their resignation one of the ' 
following: 


“Jobs did not provide the antici- 
pated challenge.” 

“First assignments were good, but 
long-range prospects for jobs of 
significant responsibility seem 
dim.” 

“Work was boring and repetitive.” 


Another 20 per cent checked “frustra- 
tion with bureaucracy” or “dissatisfac- 
tion with the personnel system” as the 
determining factor in their resignations. 
Narrative comments validated the rele- 
vance of these preselected responses. 

Another reason which almost half of 
them cited as a contributing cause was 
“the insignificant role of the Foreign 
Service in shaping foreign policy.” The 
“should” and “could” of this problem 
have been examined many times. The 
relevant point here is that, today, imagi- 
native; talented people who are not 
given responsibility, and the power ne- 
cessary to exercise it, will simply go 
elsewhere. This is especially true when 
responsibility is, in fact, readily avail- 
able in other fields. Seventy per cent 
of our respondents said that, from the 
outset, their new career involved greater 
responsibility, against only 10 per cent 
reporting less responsibility; almost 80 
per cent felt that their present positions 
offered more responsibility than they 
would now have, had they remained in 
the Service; only about 5 per cent 
reported less responsibility. 

Most junior officers remaining in the 
service share the complaints of their 
departed colleagues. They differ mainly 
in that they still believe that the system 
can be improved and feel a personal 
obligation to work for reform. To judge 
whether junior officers merit the respon- 
sibility and challenge which they seek, 
a brief description of their qualities and 
qualifications is in order. 
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Wuat Junior Orricers Couro Do? 


All Foreign Service officers share an 
interest In foreign affairs, and most hope 
eventually to particizate in the policy- 


making process. Beyond that, generali- - 


zation becomes difficult. Some people 
join the Foreign Service in search of 
status and security; others seek adven- 
ture and a financially feasible escape 
from suburbia. Most come from pro- 
fessional or upper-middle-class back- 
grounds, attended “good” schools (not 
necessarily eastern), and know which 
fork to use as long zs there are only 
two. The Foreign Service also has a 
few social lions and very wealthy people 
and an increasing number of personable, 
ambitious types of quite modest origin. 
However, among the lower ranks, the 
generation gap comp.etely submerges 
any potential gentleman-parvenu di- 
chotomy, and, in any case, the Foreign 
Service rarely demands more than 
superficial conformity to easily acquired 
traditional social conventions. 

The Foreign Service examination is 
such that most officers are reasonably 
intelligent and/or wel. educated. The 
current preoccupation with domestic 
problems and the oppcsition to the war 
in Vietnam have probably reduced the 
number of truly outstanding young peo- 
ple entering now, as compared to the 
Kennedy era, for example. However, 
the basic problem is not so much im- 
proving the quality of new officers as 
it is finding ways to stimulate, and thus 
retain, those who do enter. 

The typical junior ocficer has a B.A. 
in history or political science and an 
M.A. in international relations. Al- 
though statistically probably somewhat 
better educated than his superiors, as 
befits the national trend, he cannot 


2 Subsequent paragraphs are based on a 
soon-to-be-published JFSCC survey of all 
junior officers. 


really compete with the good middle- 
grade officer in terms of factual 
knowledge, sophisticated appreciatian of 
political, economic, and social forces, 
versonal knowledge of places and peo- 
ple, and, of course, how to operate in 
the diplomatic establishment. 
Nevertheless, by virtue of his modern 
education, he is more aware of the 20s- 
sibilities of modern technology and 
more comfortable with it. The younger 
political officer can at least follow a 
technical economic or scientific discus- 
sion, and probably has the academic 
foundation to develop a thorough under- 
standing of issues should the need arise. 
He knows basically what a computer 
can and cannot do and is not afraid of 
it. Thus, junior officers are more will- 
ing and able to experiment with analvti- 
cal and management techniques capable 
of handling the complexity and quanti- 
tative vastness of American foreign pol- 
icy. They constitute a reservoir of ne- 


-cessary skills should a President be 


seriously interested in bringing the 
foreign policy process into the twentieth 
century. 

Most junior officers also have a criti- 
cal understanding of the quantitative 
techniques of social science and at least 
a basic ability to apply them. If the 
Foreign Service reporter is to maintain 
authority back home, he must be able 
to produce convincing evidence when 
called upon. More important, to estab- 
lish priorities and make decisions, he 
should have the benefit of all available 
tools. Outside the developed world, the 
dynamics of socioeconomic change as- 
sume crucial importance. Most junior 
officers are familiar with its literature 
and will at least ask the right questions. 

These objective differences between 
junior and senior officers are mere de- 
tails. In no way do they explain why 
young officers feel, and are, a separate, 
distinct category. They are different 
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precisely because they are young, and 
their youth affects their values, their 
world view, and their behavior. 


WHAT JUNIOR OFFICERS ARE DOING 


For the Foreign Service itself, their 
most important trait is a willingness to 
fight back. Having fewer responsibil- 
ities and no real experience with either 
the Depression or McCarthy— Joseph, 
that is—but having been involved, to 
some degree at least, in civil rights 
demonstrations, confronting college ad- 
ministrations, and saving sycamores, the 
younger Foreign Service officers insist 
on going down fighting. This attitude 
represents a fundamental departure 
from the traditional Foreign Service 
mores which one eminent observer has 
characterized as suppressing emotion, 
avoiding conflict, and minimizing direct 
confrontation.® If properly led, the new 
daring could do a great deal to dispel 
the fudge-factory image. 

Meanwhile, junior officers use the 
JFSOC to confront, more or less diplo- 
matically, “the administration,” a force 
more feared by the Foreign Service than 
the yellow peril, the red menace, and 
visiting congressmen combined. ‘This 
force, which is basically the personnel 
and budgetary structure plus the con- 
gressmen who control the latter, cannot 
really be called a system since it must 
continually adjust to congressional 
whim The concept of management 
exists only on paper A measure of the 
situation is that most younger officers 
feel that impersonal treatment by a 
computer would improve their lot 

The problem is endemic Tradition- 
ally, Foreign Service officers have over- 
emphasized substantive excellence. Po- 


3 Chris Argyris, Some Causes of Organizc- 
tional Ineffectiveness within the Department 
of State, US Department of State, Occasional 
Papers, No 2, Publication 8180 (Washington, 
DC US Government Printing Office). 


litical and economic officers were con- 
sidered the “real” Foreign Service, and 
administrators were regarded with de- 
fensive contempt. Now, however, jun- 
ior officers have abandoned the “poor 
but proud” habit of looking down their 
noses and are staring the administrators 
in the eye. 

The results have been mixed. JFSOC 
is now generally consulted, and its view 
sometimes incorporated, when relevant 
personnel policy is {under review. 
JFSOC won one major victory when it 
disproved the administrators’ assertion 
that young Foreign Service officers and 
management interns in other agencies 
were being promoted at comparable 
rates, and, for one year at least, promo- 
tions were accelerated. Graduates of 
this fight have brought a spark to the 
much broader activities of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Association. Both 
of these groups must rely on persuasion; 
junior officers once contemplated a 
strike, but then realized it would only 
provide the administrators with a 
ready solution to their overpopulation 
problem. 

In fact, the relative position of junior 
officers has probably deteriorated in 
the last year. The recent budgetary 
and overseas-personnel cuts became a 
slaughter of the innocents and unborn 
and left many stranded in Washington 
in nonjobs. A well-established junior- 
officer program, whose principal admin- 
istrator at least had been generally 
sympathetic to his clients, was emascu- 
lated by congressional fiat. A few out- 
standing junior officers resigned in the 
aftermath, but most accepted these mis- 
fortunes as forces majeures and were 
content to minimize their losses. The 
less ambitious, or, perhaps, simply more 
realistic, stayed and are coming to grips 
in an ad hoc way with the substantive- 
administrative schism that imprisons 
and terrorizes those in the former cate- 
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gory and produces the hostility which 
has defeated all reform movements to 
date, however well-meaning. The interest 
and activism of JFSOC and the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service’ Association have 
generated a climate favorable to change 
which could be rallied to support, rather 
than subvert, a major reform effort— 
provided those affected were given a 
voice in its planning. 


Tar New PATRIOTISM AND ITS 
FOREIGN Pottcy IMPLICATIONS 


Despite deviations from Foreign Ser- 
vice norms, junior officers are not hoist- 
ing black flags or even publicly criti- 
cizing United States foreign policy. 
Nonetheless, some of its policy assump- 
tions are quite alien to them. Because 
the salient political events of their life- 
time have not been victory over Nazism 
and the achievement of postwar recon- 
struction, but rather Selma, the Bay of 
Pigs, a string of assassinations, and 
Vietnam, junior Foreign Service officers 
do not automatically regard their coun- 
try as either omnipotent or omniscient. 
Their patriotism stems from loyalty to 
unrealized, perhaps unrealizable, goals, 
and not particularly Irom pride and par- 
ticipation in great victories. For them, 
the United States’ greatest strength is 
not its wealth, its military strength, or 
its technological superiority, but its gen- 
erosity of spirit. By this they mean 
the spirit of accommodation which 
makes a vast number of Americans, 
from Henry Ford II to a recently 
burned-out Jewish merchant, advocate 
giving blacks a piece of the action. This 
attitude exists elsewhere only between 
members of the same class and nation- 
ally in one of two small homogeneous 
West European nations. Despite the 
present trend toward polarization here, 
Foreign Service officers who return from 
abroad are consistently impressed by 
how much change has occurred and how 


much willingness for further accom- 
modation exists. Our crisis is one of 
means, with uncertainty, rather than 
rancor, the prevailing feeling. 

Civil servants, especially junior ones, 
are not supposed to publicize private 
plans for world salvation. No one 
really knows what Foreign Service of- 
ficers would do if they were suddenly 
to become kings instead of couriers, and 
that is how it should be. There prob- 
ably are some differences between junior 
and senior officers, but they often seem 
less marked than those within the two 
groups. Junior officers are critical of 
much of the postwar mythology, but 
like senior officers will evoke it when 
helpful in winning a point. They do 
not, however, have a psychological or 
political vested interest in its accom- 
panying institutions. Many jumior 
officers are extremely critical. of the 
military-congressional boondoggle and 
believe passionately that security cannot 
be bought with military appropriations 
any more than the Pueblo can be 
retrieved by threats of nuclear retalia- 
tion. Junior officers tend to emphasize 
the benefits of change rather than those 
of temporary stability. These are rela- 
tive differences in preference and do not 
affect a particular officer’s ability to 
implement a particular policy. All 
Foreign Service officers quickly develop 
a finely honed appreciation for the sub- 
tleties of differing situations which per- 
mits them to maintain some semblance 
of intellectual integrity. When neces- 
sary, they can simply sell soap. - 

Although their youth makes them 
more uncompromisingly moralistic than 
their more senior colleagues, junior For- 
eign Service officers share many of the 
same foreign policy “ideals.” Experi- 
ence, mainly defeat, has given senior of- 
ficers a sometimes appalling acceptance 
of deviations from those ideals. On the 
other hand, even limited Foreign Service 
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experience makes a young man_ less 
radical, though not necessarily less lib- 
eral, than his former classmates. As 
such, junior officers could be both an 
internal proving ground and an external 
sales force for a serious attempt to 
bridge the “credibility gap” here and 
abroad. The success of such an attempt 
would, of course, depend on acceptable 
policies as well as honest presentations. 


LEADERSHIP AND MORALE 


Because they are so junior, young 
officers seldom feel the heady winds of 
change which occasionally prevail in 
important places. They spend a great 
deal of their time in implementing and 
defending outmoded, small-minded regu- 
lations and policies. Their own impo- 
tence is compounded by that of their 
ambassador vis-a-vis Washington, the 
State Department vis-a-vis the rest of 
the government, and, ultimately, of the 


United States vis-à-vis world forces of 
reaction, revenge, and inertia. 

Against all this, the Foreign Service 
offers the chance to participate in a 
suffering minority, a sort of sacred 
remnant. However, the youngest 
priestlings are no longer confident that 
they alone possess the truth, and would 
prefer fewer examples of selfless dedica- 
tion and more of dynamic leadership. 

Junior officers take senior officers as 
examples and goals. They find con- 
siderable knowledge, dexterity, and 
stamina, less courage, and very little 
creativity. Some senior officers com- 
municate their own disillusionment and 
make junior officers wonder.why they 
ever thought they wanted to be an am- 
bassador. Only a few really control 
the totality of their official province. 
Still fewer lead forth their troops in 
effective pursuit of realistic but worth- 
while objectives. 


Arms Control 


Education and Training for Our New Diplomacy 


By RicHarp H ULLMAN 


ABSTRACT: Because the conduct of international affairs is 
not a profession, but, rather, involves elements of many pro- 
fessions, there is no single path of education for careers within 
the foreign affairs establishment. Educational requirements 
must therefore not be looked upon as a bottleneck restricting 
access. For this reason, and others, there should be no na- 
tional academy of foreign affairs. There are three principal 
varieties of educational experience which may aim specifically 
at education for the conduct of foreign affairs: preservice 
graduate training in a university, in-service government- 
sponsored training, and mid-career education generally (but 
not always) within universities. Each has its place. The first 
and last today confront a widening gap between the concerns 
of the academic social scientist and those of the outcomes- 
oriented practitioner. Such a gap is in the interest neither 
of the academic community nor, of course, of the government. 
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()** often hears it stated—and it 
may even be an assumption under- 
lying many of the articles in this num- 
ber of Tae ANNAtS—that the conduct 
of international affairs is a professton. 
This really is not the case, however. 
Undoubtedly, many of the most able 
practitioners involved in the conduct of 
the nation’s foreign relations are pro- 
fessionals, or semiprofessionals, but 
their professions are those of the sepa- 
rate disciplines, such as economics, po- 
litical science, law, agronomy, systems 
analysis, psychology, anthropology—to 
name only a few—not “foreign affairs.” 

Such a distinction may seem nit- 
picking. It may also seem to slight the 
corps of dedicated, trained, and prac- 
ticed men and women who make up our 
foreign affairs establishment. Yet, it is 
an important distinction to make at the 
outset of any discussion of education for 
foreign affairs, because the fact that 
there is no profession of foreign affairs, 
in the sense that there is no agreed- 
upon body of knowledge, of doctrine, of 
technique, and of methods of thought, 
without which a would-be practitioner 
would be unable effectively to operate, 
means that there are no patterns of edu- 
cation which we should prescribe for 
him to the exclusion of others. In this 
sense, the conduct of foreign affairs 
differs from the practice of law, of medi- 
cine, or of engineering. 

The recognition of this distinction re- 
quires the recognition of another: edu- 
cational requirements must not be 
looked upon as a bottleneck dividing the 
poo! of would-be practitioners of foreign 
affairs from those who make up the na- 
tion’s foreign affairs establishment in 
the manner that a law degree or a medi- 
cal degree separates the pool of would- 
be lawyers or doctors from those who 
are actually entitled to practice law or 
medicine. Many of our most capable for- 
eign affairs officers of all ages have taken 
nothing more (and a few even less) than 
a liberal-arts baccalaureate degree. Oth- 


ers, equally able, hold advanced de- 
grees in a wide variety of subjects. Con- 
versely, of course, more than a few 
holders of doctorates in international re- 
lations have proved themselves dismal 
failures as practitioners. Moreover, 
this is a situation which is not likely to 
change in the future, despite the steadily 
increasing complexity of the interna- 
tional operations of nation-states and 
of international organizations. 


PROFESSIONALS AND SEMIPROFESSIONALS 


What is likely to change, instead, is 
that while there will be an increasing 
demand for trained individuals in the 
conduct of international relations, the 
training required will frequently be in 
the separate disciplines or professions 
such as those mentioned above: there is 
a growing demand in the Foreign Service 
and in other parts of the foreign affairs 
establishment for development econo- 
mists, for computer scientists, for ocean- 
ographers, for lawyers, for demogra- 
phers, for communications specialists— 
once again, to name only a few. Yet, 
just as there is a demand within the 
foreign affairs establishment for profes- 
sionals in all of these and many other 
fields, there is a greater demand for men 
and women who are semiprofessional in 
more than one of them. They are semi- 
professional in the sense that while they 
are unlikely themselves to make a con- 
tribution to any of the separate disci- 
plines in which they are literate, they 
are nevertheless able to appreciate, and 


- to apply to the conduct of public affairs, 


the insights and the techniques devel- 
oped by those who may accurately be 
described as professionals. 

Insights of this sort may come at any 
stage on the educational spectrum. A 
student entering college, for example, 
who knows that he wishes a career in 
international affairs, could design his 
undergraduate program to include 
courses in economic and political analy- 
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sis, in history, in anthropology, and in 
many’ other disciplines which are di- 
rectly relevant to a future foreign affairs 
officer. Yet, the fact is that relatively 
few of those who eventually embark 
upon such careers enter college with any 
real notion of their future paths, much 
less with a firm commitment to a career 
in international relations. Indeed, they 
may well not decide upon such a life 
pattern until relatively far along in their 
four years of college. 


THREE Basic TYPES OF EDUCATION 
NECESSARY 


For this reason, it makes sense, in 
any discussion of education for foreign 
affairs, to exclude discussion of under- 
graduate education: the patterns of 
undergraduate education which most 
would-be practitioners in international 
affairs bring to their careers are simply 
too varied. It would be unrealistic and 
short-sighted to give strong preference 
to one pattern against any of the oth- 
ers. We should focus our attention, in- 
stead, on graduate education within uni- 
versities, on education supplied .by the 
consumer—the government—itself, and 
on variations of either or both of these, 
such as mid-career education programs, 
entered, for the most part, quite self- 
consciously by people with definite and 
particular purposes. 


Preservice graduate training tn the 
universities 
Of these three types of educational 
experience, universities probably offer 


the greatest opportunities. Yet, they- 


also pose the greatest dilemmas. Many 
an incoming foreign affairs officer these 
days has some experience of graduate 
education behind him. But many find 
this experience alarmingly irrelevant to 
their subsequent concerns as practition- 
ers. Their graduate education, they 
often find, gives them little prepara- 
tion for the making of policy-decisions 
or for coping with (and thriving in) the 
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intensely political milieu of the bureauc- 
racy. 

Particularly is this true if, as is often 
the case, their graduate training is 
within one of the traditional social sci- 
énce disciplines, such as economics, 
political science, sociology, or sccial 
psychology. All of these disciplines, it 
should be noted, have been character- 
ized, during the past two decades or so, 
by a steady and continuous growth in 
their power to organize and to explain— 
according to the modes of analysis ap- 
propriate to each discipline—bodies of 
social phenomena. As these disciplines 
have developed in their explanatory 
power, social scientists have sought to 
move them in the direction of the nat- 
ural sciences—toward overarching clas- 
sificatory schemes and toward very gen- 
eral theories. One result of this precess, 
by and large, has been a widenirg of 
the gap between the academic social 
scientist and the practitioner whose con- 


. cerns are the making and implementa- 


tion of policy. The former is predccu- 
pied with explaining why things are as 
they are. To do so, he searches for 
uniformities and for general tendencies. 
The practitioner is also interested in 
knowing why things are usually the way 
they are, but frequently his principal 
interest is in knowing how to change 
them. In such cases, knowledge of the 
typical is no guide for action. What 
the practitioner needs, and what his 
graduate education should provide, is 
guidance for making better choices. 
Social change often involves outcomes 
which are atypical. The practitioner is 


usually constrained to making changes’ 


at the margins, which involves recogniz- 
ing the limits of choice, establishing 
criteria for choosing within those lim- 
its, and selecting diplomatic means for 
producing change. In these respects, 
especially, have the social sciences, with 
their concern for the typical and the 
general, largely failed to give him the 
assistance which he seeks. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


In no area of study is the divergence 
between the concerns of the academic 
social scientist and those of the prac- 
titioner so great as in international re- 
lations. Theory-building in all of the 
social sciences is still primitive compared 
to that in any of the natural sciences, 
but theorists of international relations 
have had less success than their col- 
leagues who are concerned with domestic 
political and economic processes have 
had in developing theories which explain 
why things are as they are, or which 
offer predictions of future patterns. Not 
surprisingly, most practitioners of in- 
ternational affairs look upon academic 
attempts to develop theories of interna- 
tional behavior as irrelevant and arcane.? 
Yet, at the same time, their own think- 
ing about the world with which they 
cope in the course of their daily work is 
infused with theoretical constructs. 
Most of the time these constructs (or 
assumptions) are unstated and untested. 
It is in their own interest, and certainly 
in that of the government in which they 
serve, that they should be able both to 
state and to test them, however. For 
the most part, they will find an oppor- 
tunity to do so, not in Ph.D. programs 
in departments of political science (the 
locus of most theorizing on international 
relations), but in programs, usually at 
the Master’s degree level, aimed espe- 
cially at future practitioners in public 
affairs, of the sort that one now finds 
with increasing frequency in American 
universities. 

Master’s degree programs in interna- 
tional relations, public administration, 
or area studies have, of course, been 
with us for some time. Many of their 
graduates now occupy high positions in 
the public service. For the most part, 


1 For an elaboration of the above argu- 
ments, see my article, “Stamp-Collecting and 
Grade-A Beef: Some Thoughts on Graduate 
Professional Education for International Af- 
fairs,” Foreign Service Journal (September 
1968). 
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however, these programs have been too 
fact-oriented, concerned more with pas- 
sing on information than with the train- 
ing of students in “problem-solving” 
and in methods of analysis. In recent 
years, new sorts of programs have been 
developed which emphasize, for exam- 
ple, comparative studies—comparisons 
of social structures, political systems, 
patterns of economic development, na- 
tional styles of making foreign policy, 
and urban development (to name only 
a few)—-an emphasis based upon the 
premise that it is a better use of one or 
two years of a student’s time to equip 
him to ask the right questions about 
any society than to steep him in the 
culture of one, including his own. 

One of the most relevant areas of 
comparison for a future practitioner of 
international affairs is that between the 
processes by which outcomes are reached 
within the “international” and the “do- 
mestic” sides of his own—or any other-— 
government. (As a practical matter, it 
may be noted that the average American 
Foreign Service officer will spend more 
hours in the course of his career in ne- 
gotiating with other Americans—in his 
own department and in other agencies— 
than he will in negotiating with foreign- 
ers.) In the case of his own govern- 
ment, at least, he will find that the simi- 
larities considerably outweigh the differ- 
ences, an observation probably true of 
most other developed countries as well. 
And he will find that the specific sub- 
ject matter under analysis in his aca- 
demic training is less important than 
the methods of analysis employed and 
the degree to which his instructors are 
concerned about the problems of mak- 
ing choices in an environment of imper- 
fect information. 

In some respects, programs of this 
sort resemble the examination of “caseg” 
-many of them entirely hypothetical— 
at institutions like the Harvard Busi- 
ness.School, except for the fact that be- 
cause there are far fewer “actors” in the 
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world of international politics than in 
the world of business, constant ref- 
erence to actual (as opposed to hypo- 
thetical) past behavior is more impor- 
tant. But, both for the student and for 
the practitioner, programs in interna- 
tional affairs must, therefore, necessar- 
ily strive to inculcate in their students 
a rudimentary historical literacy regard- 
ing past patterns end events. 

At least as important as historical 
literacy is economic literacy, not only 
because so many problems of public and 
international affairs are economic in ori- 
gin but also because most of the most 
powerful techniques for analysis of pol- 
icy problems, such as cost-benefit analy- 
sis, are based upon essentially economic 
models of human behavior. Graduate 
programs aiming at the preparation of 
future practitioners of international af- 
fairs differ considerably among each 
other, but nearly all of them today re- 
gard economics as a more important 
part of their curriculum than they did a 
decade or so ago. 

This discussion of graduate programs 
in public and international affairs 
should not convey the impression that 
these institutions have discovered any 
single set of techniques uniquely useful 
to the future practitioner. On the con- 
trary, in no period have they experienced 
so much soul-searching and self-doubt 
as to whether, in fact, they do more 
than continue a student’s liberal educa- 
tion for a year of so beyond the 
baccalaureate level and serve as a con- 
venient system of prior screening that 
simplifies the selection processes of pros- 
pective employing agencies. The past 
few years have been years of student 
discontent, and students in such graduate 
programs across the country have not 
been immune. They have complained, 
on the one hand, that their courses are 
not “professional” (that is, rigorous) 
enough, and, on the other hand, that 
their programs pay too little attention 
to underlying values and tend too easily 


to accept those of the establishment 
into whose service they place their 
graduates. Both sets of complaints, by 
and large, -are justified. 
Government-sponsored in-service 
training 
Such a moment of restlessness and 


consequent experimentation is clearly 
not a time to establish—as many have 


_ suggested over the last decade or so— 


a national academy of foreign affairs 
analogous (although at the graduate 
level) to the military-service academies. 


“Nor is it likely that the time will ever 


be propitious. Such an institution, 
necessarily under the scrutiny (and 
thumb) of Congress, would be too 
tempted to play it safe. Moreover, it 
simply could not offer the inducements 


„of teaching’ freedom, high salaries, end 


time and support for independent re- 
search that attract the most creative 
and stimulating teacher-scholars to the 
great private and state universities. 
The military-service academies (and the 
war colleges as well) are academically 
mediocre; there is no reason to think 
that a national academy of foreign af- 
fairs would be very much more dis- 
tinguished, and there are no arts or skills 
peculiar to the practice of diplomacy 
which such an institution would be 
uniquely able to impart. In this con- 
nection, it is worth reiterating a point 
already made: the conduct of diplomacy 
is not so much a profession in itself as 
a career pattern with room for many 
sorts of professionals; it would ill serve 
the foreign affairs establishment if it 
were to be thought that there was one 
uniquely “acceptable” channel of entry 
into it. l 
This is scarcely to say that there is 
not an important place for government- 
sponsored training. Just as universi- 
ties have a comparative advantage in 
education in methods of analysis for the 
resolution of policy problems, so the 
government itself is able to impart, at 
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least as efficiently, much of the body of 
information and the specific techniques 
which a practitioner will need in per- 
forming a given assignment. The For- 
eign Service Institute, for example, is 
ideally organized for instruction in lan- 
guages. There is no better institution 
for this purpose in the United States— 
perhaps in the world—and the Institute 
has done much to erase the old cliché 
that American officials overseas were 
tongue-tied, and, to that extent, ignorant 
and insensitive. The Foreign Service 
Institute has been successful, as well, in 
organizing intensive introductions to the 
culture and social institutions of many 
countries. 


Mid-career university training 


It makes very good sense, therefore, 
for a foreign affairs officer about to take 
up a new assignment abroad to spend a 
period of time at the Institute inten- 
sively studying the language and cul- 
ture which will confront him. The same 
applies to instruction in technical spe- 
cialties such as communications or 
Management of information systems. 
Government or government-contract 
courses can efficiently provide short, in- 
tensive overviews. For greater depth, 
however, it is almost certainly prefer- 
able to shake a man loose for a longer 
period and send him to a university. 
During each of the past three academic 
years, a sizable group of younger offi- 
cers from all over the government, in- 
cluding a number from the foreign af- 
fairs community, have participated in 
special programs in “systematic analy- 
sis” at a number of leading universities. 
It might have been possible, of course, 
to assemble them all in a course spon- 
sored by the government itself. But 
the decision was made—correctly, I 
think—not to do so. “Systematic anal- 
ysis” is, after all, a label covering a 
multitude of approaches; rather than 
having the graduates of one particular 
course fan out throughout the govern- 


-— 


ment it is better that diverse view- 
points and experiences should meet and 
compete with one another. 

This year spent in studying systematic 
analysis is one form of what is com- 
monly called “mid-career” education. 
Most university (as distinct, say, from 
war college) mid-career programs are 
less focused, however, and involve older 
officers. Moreover, they vary widely 
from university to university. At Har- 
vard, for example, senior officers from 
the foreign affairs establishment are 
Fellows of the Center for International 
Affairs and commonly divide their time 
between informal seminars in a wide 
variety of subjects and an individual 
project involving either research or the 
writing of a policy paper. (Sometimes 
this project.results in a work of consid- 
erable significance; much more often, 
however, it does not.) At Princeton, on 
the other hand, Mid-Career Fellows (as 
they are called) take part in the regular 
graduate seminars of the university’s 


‘Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 


International Affairs. Only rarely do 
they take on a piece of sustained indi- 
vidual writing. In both of these uni- 
versity programs (the only ones with 
which I have firsthand familiarity), 
however, the mid-career year away from 
government tends to be less useful sub- 
stantively than it is a welcome break 
and—for some, at least—a chance for 
personal reflection. In general, they 
tend to get less assistance and guidance 
from university faculty members—most 
of them understandably more occupied 
with their “regular” students—than 
they, in fact, need in order to derive 
maximum benefit from their year. The 
war colleges, by contrast, since they ex- 
ist only for mid-career education, are 
naturally more efficient, but they do not 
offer the sharp break from the bureau- 
cratic world, and the confrontation with 
different systems of values, that can 
make the university experience—when 
it works—so rewarding. 
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The ideal, of course, would be to de- 
vise a system of mid-career education 
which would combine the sharper focus 
and more elaborate guidance of the war 
colleges with the diversity and the op- 


portunities for wider reflection of the . 


university community. The universities, 
individually but also collectively, are 


engaged in serious efforts to shape such 


a program. They-—-and the government 
agencies, too—could derive a lesson from 
the widespread success of the program 
in systematic analysis. ‘The mid-career 
students are younger officers, able more 
easily to make meaningful contact with 
regular university graduate students. 
They come with definite goals and do 
not (as other mid-career programs often 
allow) merely take a smorgasbord of 
unrelated courses. And they are chosen 


because their agencies strongly feel that 


they have ahead of them a promising 
future which would be rather directly 
served by their year of academic work. 

In an important sense, mid-career 
education spans the gap between the 
other two patterns—preservice univer- 
sity education and in-service, short- 
term, task-oriented education—that we 
have discussed here. For foreign affairs 
officers, the experience can be an espe- 
cially important ore. The entering offi- 
cer rarely has any clear notion of which 
of the professions (or semiprofessions) 
within the nonprofession of foreign af- 
fairs he will ultimately follow; a decade 
later, when he is in his early to mid- 
thirties, he will have a much better idea, 
and he will be able to make effective use 
of his opportunities for study. It may 
well be, also, that his opportunity should 
not be limited to one year. Some offi- 
cers with very specific needs and clearly 
demonstrated aptitudes should, per- 
haps, be encouraged to remain in the 
university to take a doctoral degree. 
Some others should have the possibility 
of returning for further study, perhaps 
in a different subject, after another 


period of active duty. The government 
—~and the Congress, which provides the 
funds—should give more attention to 
the problems and the opportunities of , 
mid-career education. A 


ATTRACTING ABLE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Regarding the other patterns, no such 
general recommendations are in order., 
The Foreign Service and the other for- 
eign affairs agencies need to worry less ` 
about such matters as establishing edu- . 
cational criteria than they do about en- 
suring that they get their share of the 
country’s most able undergraduates and 


- graduate students. ‘Toward this end, 


they should carefully consider the rec- 
ommendations, made elsewhere in this 
volume of THE ANNALS, and in other 
forums, for making careers in for- 
eign affairs more attractive than they © 
are now. 

These are long-term measures. In 
the short run, the agencies should make 
a much greater effort than they now do 
to convey to young men and women 
what service within the foreign affairs 
community is like. The best way to 
convey such a notion is through sum- 
mer internships, both in Washington 
and, once balance-of-payments problems 
have eased, abroad. Internships are 
costly, not only in money for salaries 
and overhead costs, but even more so 
in the time of those who must devise 
ways to make certain that new, tempo- 
rary staff members are given meaning- 
ful and interesting work. The returns, 
however, are considerable. The foreign 
affairs agencies should also expand their 
very limited present program of “super- 
internships,” which bring university fac- 
ulty members to Washington for a sum- 
mer of action-level experience. Both 
sides—but especially the foreign affairs 
community—-can gain enormously from 
an expansion of the dialogue between 
them. 


Resources of Other Departments: A Case Study 


By Grorce L—P WEAVER 


ÅBSTRACT: The resources which the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has developed to carry out its domestic mission 
have proved useful in the development of foreign policy and 
diplomacy. The Department has long participated in the work 
of the International Labor Organization, United Nations, and 
other multilateral bodies. In the field of bilateral aid, foreign 
labor technicians. have been trained, and the Department has 
lent its own staff members to the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID) and other organizations for overseas assign- 
ments. The development and protection of human resources 
have become the most important phase of the Department’s 
foreign aid and have also involved it deeply in trade and tariff 
negotiations. The Labor Department has helped to administer 
the labor attaché program and other aspects of the Foreign 
Service. Nevertheless, foreign affairs agencies of the United 
States government have still not fully recognized the key role 
of labor and manpower in international affairs, nor fully uti- 
lized the potential contribution of the Department of Labor, 
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INCE its establishment in 1913, the 

United States Department of La- 
bor’s foreign activities have increased in 
scope and changed in emphasis in re- 
sponse to the government’s over-all em- 
phases in foreign policy and diplomacy. 
Part of the Department’s original man- 
date was to “collect and disseminate in- 
formation on foreign labor conditions,” 
which demanded international collabora- 
tion. Since 1934, it has had a major 
role in United States diplomacy through 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO). It had an important share in 
shaping and servicing the labor attaché 
program which began in our Foreign 
Service, and which has made an impor- 
tant contribution to our diplomacy. The 
Marshall Plan and “Point Four” techni- 
cal assistance brought the Department 
into the programming of foreign tech- 
nicians and other labor visitors and of 
sending its own technicians overseas. 
During the 1950s, increased emphasis 
on manpower-development abroad, and 
the impact of foreign trade decisions on 
employment and earnings at home have 
expanded the Department’s role in the 
formulation and implementation of pol- 
icy. 

Although every one of the domestic 
Bureaus of the Department of Labor 
has become involved to some extent in 
international work, the Bureau of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs (ILAB) is its 
central point in foreign affairs. ILAB 
concerns itself with over-all foreign pol- 
icy and its implementation through labor 
resources, and has operating sections for 
the ILO and other international organi- 
zations, for tariff and trade, and for the 
different forms of technical assistance 
and exchange. In addition, it co-ordi- 
nates the work of the other Bureaus 
with the Department of State and the 
Agency for International Development 
The Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Affairs traditionally heads the 


United States delegations to the periodic 
conferences of the ILO, is our leading 
diplomatic representative in that organi- 
zation, and this year was elected Chair- 
man of its Governing Body. 


TRAINING VISITORS FROM OVERSEAS 


ILAB attempts to utilize, in our in- 
ternational relationships, all the re- 
sources which the Department as a 
whole originally developed to fulfill its 
domestic mission For example, the 


professional expertise of the Bureau of , 


Labor Statistics (BLS), which is recog- 
nized throughout tne world, has at- 
tracted statisticians from developing 
countries, over four hundred of whom 
have attended its annual training course. 

Similarly, the Department’s increas- 
ing involvement in the manpower aspect 
of economic development overseas has 
been made possible by the prior exist- 
ence of BLS, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training, and, more recently, the Man- 
power Administration, which plans and 
puts together all the pieces that go to 
make up an active manpower policy and 
conducts, often in co-operation with 
other federal and state agencies and 
private organizations, a great variety of 
experimental projects in the fields of 
manpower- and skill-development. 

The Department’s international man- 
power activities stem from a realization 
that planning and programs for the 
fuller use of human resources must be 
an integral part of any rational program 
of economic development. A develop- 
ing country must not only inventory its 
human resources, estimate its needs for 
workers at different skill levels, and 
relate general education to skill-training 
programs. It must make decisions on 
allocation of its available resources 
among capital-investment, education, 
training, and welfare It must be cer- 
tain that institutional arrangements ex- 
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_ist which have the capacity to reach 
planning goals. Thus, it is of little use 
to construct an electronics plant if there 
will be no workers with the skills to 
operate it—or to appropriate funds for 
training if no institution to conduct it is 
in existence. i 

The necessary first step is to find the 
facts, and here the BLS’s training 
course for foreign statisticians, men- 
tioned above, has played a part, because 
one of the subjects in this course is the 
. techniques of making manpower surveys 
and of forecasting labor supply and de- 
mand by area, industry, and occupation. 

A new dimension was added to the 
diplomacy of human resources when the 
Department’s International Manpower 
Institute was set up in 1965 to formalize 
and expand the seminars that had com- 
menced in 1961. Organized in co-opera- 
tion with AID, the Institute brings an- 
nually.to the United States from the de- 
veloping countries high-level executives 
and professionals who are concerned 
with manpower problems. It conducts 
two seminars annually, one in French 
and English, the other in Spanish and 
English. The ten-week program is con- 
cerned broadly with approaches to plan- 
ning for and administration of man- 
power. Basically, it seeks to assist those 
charged with manpower responsibilities, 
often a completely new field for the in- 
dividual and his country, to determine 
the right questions that must be asked 
if intelligent answers to the country’s 
manpower needs are to be found. 

In addition to BLS and the Interna- 
tional Manpower Institute, training, 
mostly on a tailor-made basis for indi- 
vidual participants, is provided elsewhere 
in the Department in such fields as la- 
bor standards, industrial relations, em- 
ployment-service operations, and so on. 
Besides the traming provided in the De- 
partment itself, on-the-job and class- 
room training is arranged for young 


workers, and workers’ education tours 
are conducted for labor leaders. 

This sizable and constant flow of peo- 
ple from abroad helps to give the De- 
partment an understanding of political, 
economic, and social developments 
throughout the world. The visitors, for 
their part, coming from social strata 
whose members have not traditionally 
traveled abroad, have an opportunity to 
expand their horizons and those of the 
masses of workers whom they influence. 
In those ways, greater segments of the 
populations (our own included) become 
internationally conscious and involved in 
international relations. 


PROVIDING AMERICAN EXPERTS FOR 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Training visitors from overseas is one 
side of the coin of technical assistance; 
the other is providing American experts 
to work in the developing countries. 
For many years this was handled on an 
ad-hoc basis—when a request came in 
from AID, or elsewhere, for a technician, 
the Bureaus were canvassed for likely 
candidates who were working in the 
desired specialty, to see whether they 
could be spared for an overseas assign- 
ment. This approach tended to lead, 
however, either to a hardship for the 
domestic Bureau or to the proposal of 
less than top-quality candidates for 
overseas assignments. 

A big step forward was taken in 1965 
with the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Labor International Technical 
Assistance Corps (DOLITAC), a body 
of specialists committed permanently to 
overseas work. They are specialists in 
such fields as manpower, skill-training, 
statistics, labor standards, labor adminis- 
tration, safety, and labor-management 


relations. Most of them came from the 


domestic bureaus of the Department; 
others, from different federal and state 
agencies and private organizations. 
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Since March 1965 the members of 
DOLITAC have completed a total of 
121 short-term or long-term assignments, 
aggregating over seventy-one man-years 
of consultative service. They have 
worked in twenty-three countries. For 
example, seven DOLITAC and eleven 
other officials have participated, over 
the past two years, in the assessment 
and development of Vietnam’s man- 
power resources, 

The principal sponsor of DOLITAC 
experts has been AID, which makes con- 
tracts with the Department of Labor for 
each country requesting assistance. A 
few have also worked for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the ILO, and the Or- 
ganization for European Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), or directly 
for such foreign governments as China 
(Taiwan). DCLITAC is prepared to 
respond to requests from American foun- 
dations or from other specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations. It has 
proven a flexible and versatile instru- 
ment for increasing the Department’s 
usefulness in the international arena. 

The Labor Dzpartment personnel who 
have gone abroad as DOLITAC tech- 
nicians, labor attachés, and, in several 
instances, as ambassadors have emerged 
with a combinzetion of labor and diplo- 
matic experience which makes them 
uniquely valuable, both in Washington 
and overseas, in an age of people-to- 
people diplomacy. 


PROMOTING MINISTRIES OF LABOR AND 
REGIONAL LABOR GROUPS 


In keeping with the economic develop- 
ment, institution-building, and human 
thrusts of the Alliance for Progress, the 
Department of Labor has made it a spe- 
cial point, during recent years, to in- 
crease the stature and to promote the 
development of ministries of labor 
throughout Latin America. Depart- 
ment of Labor technicians in such fields 
as manpower-planning, wage and price 


statistics, industrial safety, and em- 
ployment, among other specialties, have 
performed missions of long- and short- 
term duration, in furtherance of that ob- 
jective. 

The Department has also contributed 
to the activities in the labor field of the 
Organization of American States and the 
ILO’s regional office, both of which are 
performing valuable services in Latin 
America, Through the triennial Inter- 
American Conference of Labor Minis- 


ters, Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz , 


has made a special point of emphasizing 
the important role to be played by min- 
istries of labor in the nation-building 
process. This theme set the tone of 
United States government participation 
in the Labor Ministers’ Conferences in 
Colombia in 1963 and Venezuela in 
1966. At the 1966 conference, a Perma- 
nent Technical Committee on Labor 
Matters (COTPAL), composed of high- 
level civil servants, was established to 
monitor actions taken in the labor field 
by member governments in the period 
between the triennial labor ministers’ 
conferences. 

In other parts of the developing world, 
things have not progressed so far as in 
Latin America, but there have been 
regional meetings of labor ministers in 
Asia, Africa, and the Arab countries 
which hold promise of leading eventually 
to continuous activities in the institution- 
building field. The annual conferences 
of the ILO have provided an occasion 
for representatives of the United States 
Department of Labor to meet informally 
with their counterparts from the devel- 
oping nations to discuss joint efforts to 
build institutions capable of assessing, 
training, placing, and utilizing human 
resources. 


PEOPLE-ORIENTED DrpLomacy 


In describing the process of technical 
assistance, one must not,overlook that 
it is but the outward manifestation of a 
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human-oriented approach to American 
foreign policy. The Department of La- 
bor, by the nature of its mission to pro- 
mote the welfare of American wage 
earners, improve their conditions, and 
advance their job opportunities, has a 
built-in human approach to foreign af- 
fairs. It is concerned not merely with 
working out problems, but also with re- 
solving them so that human needs are 
met as fully as possible. This is true in 
relation to workers abroad as well as to 
those at home. 

A part of this approach has been its 
close relationship through the years 
with the American trade unions. This 
has given it not only personal contacts 
with labor leaders but also an under- 
standing of the dynamics of a free labor 
movement, its resources, and its role in 
a free society. It has made possible 
working arrangements which have en- 
abled it to handle successfully the visits, 
United States exposure, and training of 
literally thousands of foreign trade- 
unionists and to work fruitfully on trade 
problems as they affect American work- 
ers. 

Similarly, abroad, an important ele- 
ment in the Department’s contribution 
to our foreign policy objectives and di- 
plomacy has been encouragement of 
free trade unions as an institution essen- 
tial to democratic society. Many of 
the newer states have drawn their lead- 
ers from their labor movements. The 
indications are that the trade unions will 
continue to serve as an important source 
of valuable organizational and leader- 
ship experience. This, among other 
considerations, has led the Department 
to propose and support projects to 
strengthen free unions throughout the 
world, including the American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development, the 
African-American Labor Center, and the 
Asian-American Free Labor Institute. 

This same people-oriented diplomacy 
approach has shaped a growing role for 


the Department in the labor relations of 
American government installations over- 
seas, and the beginning of a quest for 
ways to influence constructively the 
labor relations of American companies 
abroad. Important results of this ef- 
fort would be the reduction of grievances 
against the United States, and of 
‘“Yankee-go-home” campaigns, and an 
improvement of the United States image 
around the world. 


LABOR AND MANPOWER ASPECTS OF 
UNITED STATES TRADE POLICIES 


Three aspects of trade policy during 
the 1960’s illustrate the slowly emerg- 
ing fact that consideration must be given 
to labor and manpower factors in the 
development of foreign economic policy 
and diplomacy. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
gave statutory recognition to the Secre- 
tary of Labor as one of the principal 
advisers to the President on trade policy 
The concept in the Act of “adjustment 
assistance” for particular firms and 
groups of workers, to meet situations of 
import injury, underlined concern about 
the potential effects of trade policy on 
employment and employment opportuni- 
ties in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, the bold imaginative idea of ad- 
justment assistance was thwarted in the 
Act itself by overly rigid criteria. The 
test of the concept finally came with 
the enactment of the Automotive Prod- 
ucts Trade Act of 1965, which imple- 
mented the United States—Canadian 
Agreement providing for free trade in 
automobiles between the two countries. 
The key to the enactment of this legis- 
lation was the special provision on ad- 
justment assistance for workers and 
firms, the drafting of which was largely 
the responsibility of the Labor Depart- 
ment. The Automotive Products Act 
also shifted the basic responsibility for 
determinations on eligibility from the 
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Tariff Commission to a presidentially 
designated three-man Board chaired by 
the Secretary of Labor. Adjustment 
assistance has worked under the Auto- 
motive Products Act, and the Congress 
now has before it a proposal to follow 
the same general approach and proce- 
dure in the revision of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. 

The President’s seven-point program 
of 1961 to assist the domestic textile 
and apparel industry provides a second 
example of the Labor Department’s 
contribution to foreign economic policy 
and its implementation. The critical 
part of the seven-point program was 
the negotiation of the multilateral 
Long-Term Cotton Textile Arrangement 
(LTA) under which the volume of cot- 
ton textile imports can be limited to 
avoid disruption in the domestic market. 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
(then Under Secretary) was the prin- 
cipal spokesman for the United States 
during the Geneva negotiations at which 
agreement was reached on the LTA. 

But policies and agreements are good 
only to the extent that they can be 
carried out. This is where the way in 
which one’s own diplomatic organization 
works becomes crucial. In the adminis- 
tration of the LTA, the Labor Depart- 
ment. is represented on the Cabinet 
Textile Advisory Committee and the 
Inter-Agency Textile Administrative 
Committee and on all the international 
negotiating teams. An important part 
of the underpinning demanded by our 
textile diplomacy is a Management- 
Labor Textile Advisory Committee 
which meets on this program each 
month. Our four major trade unions 
in textiles and apparel are extremely 
active on this committee and consult 
frequently with the. Labor Department 
representatives. 

Finally, note should be made of the 
unique contribution of the Labor De- 


partment in the preparation, negotia- 
tion, and conclusion of the Kennedy 
Round. As far as we can determine, 
no other country had Labor Ministry 
officials: prominently identified with all 
aspects of this major diplomatic effort 
on trade and tariffs. 

For the United States, however, the 
determinations concerning items to be 
negotiated and concessions to be sought 
drew heavily on available information 
relevant to the domestic employment 
impact of increased trade. The Depart- 
ment of Labor contributed senior ad- 
visers to the negotiating team in Geneva 
on a regular basis and supplemented 
these with technical experts and officials 
as needed. In the concluding stages of 
the Kennedy Round, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for International Af- 
fairs was present in Geneva, and headed 
the team which conducted the final 
negotiations with the Japanese. 

The labor and manpower factor 
should continue to play an important 
and increasing role in the development 
of United States foreign economic pol- 
icy and diplomacy. Fair labor stan- 
dards in international trade, for ex- 
ample, constitute a long-debated issue 
for which some solution must be found. 
The concern about the employment 
consequences of foreign economic policy 
has taken on a new dimension in the 
light of our hard-core employment prob- 
lems and the nature of import competi- 
tion to be expected from the developing 
countries of the world. 


POTENTIAL Uses In ForEIcn POLICY 
AND. DIPLOMACY 


This sensitive area is stimulating in- 
creasing involvement of the Department 
of Labor in foreign economic policy 
and diplomacy. Because of its special 
resources, the Department has a poten- 
tial contribution to the building of vi- 
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able democratic institutions abroad not 
duplicated by any other part of the 
executive branch. 

We feel that not enough recognition 
has been given to the importance of 
of the labor factor in the whole process 
of policy, diplomacy, and program- 
development in our foreign relations. It 
seems obvious, for example, that eco- 
nomic plans which form the basis for 
United States financial assistance to a 
developing country should include an 
analysis of the manpower resources 
available and of those needed to realize 
the goals of the plan. Yet, whole series 


of assistance programs have been writ- 


ten as if questions of the availability of 
workers and future training needs were 
not part of the picture. The needs for 
workers’ housing, good labor standards, 
and good labor relations are considered 
even more seldom. Often, only after 
bottlenecks develop does the “labor 
factor” get attention. 

Part of the difficulty lies in the in- 
sufficient number of specialized labor 
officers in American missions abroad, 
and in the limited impact on policy- 
formulation and diplomatic strategy of 
the few who are. For this reason, the 
Department of Labor has been greatly 
concerned and active, to the extent per- 
mitted, in the selection, training, and 
promotion of labor attachés and in 
Foreign Service administration generally. 

At present, in too many of the de- 
veloping countries, our embassies have 
neither full-time labor attachés nor of- 
ficers for whom labor is more than a 
peripheral part of their assignments. The 
recent reduction in the number of Amer- 
ican officials overseas dramatized the 
fact that the importance of the labor 
attacné is insufficiently recognized either 
by the embassies or by the Department 
of State. It was necessary for the De- 
partment of Labor to insist on the reten- 
tion of labor attachés in a number of 
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important posts where they would other- 
wise have been among the first to be 
eliminated. 

Even where there is a labor attaché, 
the important political phases of his 
work often occupy so much of his time 
that little remains for the economic 
phases, which in view of the Labor De- 
partment are also most important. 
Sometimes the labor attaché himself is 
inadequately prepared in economics, un- 
familiar with basic concepts of man- 
power-planning and administration, or 
even with the resources of the Depart- 
ment and other branches of the United 
States government for assistance in 
these fields. Obviously, further training 
in these respects is needed 

What is true of some labor attachés 
is almost the rule for the average For- 
eign Service officer. He has had little 
opportunity to be exposed to labor peo- 
ple and socio-labor problems, particu- 
larly the rapidly developing manpower 
ingredient of nation-building. His con- 
tact with either the American labor 
movement or the Department of Labor 
may have been limited to a brief lecture 
at the Foreign Service Institute. 

A need therefore exists for greater 
training efforts for Foreign Service of- 
ficers in the labor and manpower areas. 
In recent years, the Department of 
Labor has been providing a year’s 
training for about four officers who plan 
to go into the labor field. Even more 
urgent is the need for recruitment of 
Foreign Service Reserve officers who 
already have a specialized education 
,and experience in labor affairs. Ade- 
quate diplomacy in this field can be 
successfully undertaken only by officers 
familiar with our labor practices and 
problems, who thus have an educated 
eye for new initiatives which might be 
useful. 

The experience of the last few years 
indicates that the Department’s em- 
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phasis on manpower is beginning to 
come through to those dealing with eco- 
nomic affairs in developing countries. 
Yet, it is unfortunate that the depart- 
ment with over-all responsibility for 
foreign affairs is not making fuller use 
of the resources available in agencies 
which, although domestically oriented, 
have a sense of what needs to be done 
in the fields which they know most 
about. 

For the decade ahead, manpower and 


labor problems, especially in developing 
countries, will increase rather than di- 
minish. In developed countries, the 
political and economic importance of the 
trade unions will continue to grow. To 
understand these forces and to develop 
coherent policies and effective diplo- 
macy, the foreign affairs agencies of our 
government will need all the experience 
and wisdom that can be supplied by 
the Labor Department and all other 
segments of the American establishment. 


Politico-Military Problems and Resources 


By Jonn C. AUSLAND 


ABSTRACT: Regardless of present trends toward review of 
our commitments abroad, it seems certain that the defense es- 
tablishment will continue to play a major role in the formula- 
tion and implementation of United States foreign policy. The 
next President will face many knotty politico-military prob- 
lems. If the Department of State is to play its proper leader- 
ship role in providing foreign policy guidance, a new look will 
have to be taken at the needs and resources for the manage- 
ment of those problems. Key issues of major importance must 
continue to receive the President’s personal attention. How- 
ever, day-to-day co-ordination between the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, and the White House will 
have to be improved to handle the heavy volume of problems 
that must be staffed at a lower level. Further improvements 
should be made in the Senior Interdepartmental Group 
(SIG)-Interdepartmental Regional Group (IRG) system, par- 
ticularly in the field of planning. Interagency task forces will 
provide the President with needed focusing and flexibility on 
major problems. In the field, the gap between the ambassador 
and military commander left by the Kennedy letter of May 29, 
1961, should be closed, particularly during any contingency op- 
erations. Finally, even more Foreign Service officers should 
be educated by and exposed directly to the military. 
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HATEVER the new administra- 

tion does about the management 
of our national security, one thing is 
certain——it is not going to convert the 
Pentagon into a rest home for soldiers 
and diplomats. Even if Congress man- 
ages to slash the cost of our defenses, 
it will eat up a large share of the na- 
tional -budget. Thus, one of the new 
administration’s main tasks will be the 
management of sizable armed forces, 
which will continue to play a significant 
—if, hopefully, diminishing—role in our 
diplomacy. 

Because it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to separate the management of 
our armed forces from our strategy, 
I propose first to examine the main 
politico-military problems which will 
confront the next President. I will then 
examine some of the needs and resources 
for more effective management of these 
problems. 


NETTLES FOR THE NEw PRESIDENT 


While a number of issues could be 
tackled under this heading, I will deal 
briefly with only- four of the more 
prickly: strategic forces and disarma- 
ment; Vietnam and United States forces 
abroad; strategic mobility and United 
States bases; and military assistance. 


Strategic forces and disarmament 


Since the missiles and bombers of the 
Soviet Union are the main threat to 
our existence, the decisions of the next 
administration regarding our strategic 
forces could be critical. Given the pace 
of the technological revolution, the 
President will have to make literally 
dozens of important decisions regarding 
weapons systems. However, in contrast 
with the past, foreign policy considera- 
tions will play a much more important 
role. ‘The President will be concerned 
not only with the defense of the United 
States, but also, more than heretofore, 


with the impact which his decisions will 
have on our relations with the Soviets, 
the Chinese, and our allies. 

There are several reasons for this. 
The primary one is the possibility of 
Soviet-American agreement to limit the 
strategic arms race. Another cloud on 
the horizon—but this time dark—is the 
growing nuclear power of Communist 
China. (Thus far, we have tended to 
assume that the Chinese nuclear prob- 
lem will be a carbon copy of the Soviet, 
but this is not necessarily the case.) 
The other factor complicating discus- 
sion of our strategic forces will be the 
continuing possibility of an increase in 
the size of the nuclear club, the Non- 
proliferation ‘Treaty notwithstanding. 
The new administration will have to 
deal with both the specter of prolifera- 
tion and the demand for greater assur- 
ances from prospective members of 
the club. 

How will these crucial problems be 
managed? The President will be com- 
pelled to take a close interest in them, 
since he will have to make many of the 
decisions. As did previous Presidents, 
he will look primarily to the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for advice on our strategic-force struc- 
ture. He should, however, find himself 
looking more than did his predecessors 
to the Secretary of State for advice on 
political considerations bearing on strat- 
egy and force structure. If for no other 
reason, this will probably be insured by 
the talks with the Soviets, which have 
already brought the State Department 
and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA) from the wings into 
center stage on strategic arms questions. 

All of this raises the question whether 
our government is properly organized 
and staffed to deal adequately with these 
problems. In addition to the White 
House, a number of departments and 
agencies are involved, including the 
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State Department, the Pentagon, the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Under the Johnson administration, 
problems related to strategic forces and 
disarmament were dealt with in several 
forums. Decisions regarding American 
_ strategic forces were dealt with in one 
of Secretary McNamara’s draft Presi- 
dential Memoranda, as a part of his 
Five-Year Force Structure and Finan- 
cial Program. While the Department 
of State has played a role in this proc- 
ess, it can only be described as modest. 
Disarmament problems have been the 
primary responsibility of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. While 
the Departments of State and Defense 
have been deeply involved in disarma- 
ment, the State Department staff has 
been very small and—though extremely 
able—-probably inadequate. 

This tendency to deal with force- 
structure and disarmament questions 
separately may have been satisfactory 
for the limited test ban, outer space, and 
nonproliferation treaties. The current 
talks with the Soviets, however, go to 
the heart of the nation’s strategic forces, 
and it is essential that the President 
have advice, on both force structure and 
disarmament, based on well-co-ordinated 
staff work of both the diplomatic and 
defense agencies. Before dealing with 
this problem, however, I would like to 
sketch the other major defense issues 
which will confront the President. 


Vietnam and Untted States forces 
abroad 


If the problems related to strategic 
forces loom large, those concerning our 
general-purpose forces (army and ma- 
rine divisions, carrier task forces, tacti- 
cal air forces, and the like) are no less 
portentous. The largest question mark 


concerns ‘the outcome of the Vietnam 
war. The lack of an answer to this 
makes it devilishly difficult to project 
the future size and deployment of our 
general-purpose forces. It is, however, 
possible to make one prediction with 
a reasonable amount of confidence. 
While the impact of events such as the 
Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia will 
play a role, the next administration will 
almost certainly want to reconsider the 
number of American forces abroad. 
The specific issues will concern what 
forces should be left overseas and the 
pace of any withdrawals. But the 
broader foreign policy issues will relate 
to how the process is managed so that 
any withdrawal of forces is not seen by 
either allies or potential aggressors as 
a fundamental change in United States 
commitments, which would encourage 
aggression or create political instability. 

Obviously, the State Department and 
our diplomatic missions abroad should 
play a leading role in these decisions 
with regard to the size and pace of any 
reductions and the manner in which 
other countries are dealt with. Un- 
fortunately, in the past, our diplomatic 
establishment has not always taken the 
lead but has tended to react to pressures 
from Congress and the Pentagon. It is 
essential, however, that the next admin- 
istration determine in advance where 
it wants to go and how it wants to 
get there. 


Strategic mobility and United States 
bases 


At the same time that the reduction 
of United States forces abroad is being 
weighed, there will be several related 
problems to be dealt with. These are 
the implications of the new. lift capa- 
bility our forces are acquiring and pos- 
sible adjustments in our base structure 
abroad. After years of talk about it, 
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the C-5 aircraft will soon be flying 
trucks ‘and tanks around the world. 
Supplemented by the C-141 for person- 
nel, the Military Airlift Command will 


acquire in the 1970’s a much greater 


ability to move whole army divisions 
from ore continent to another quickly. 
Ii. Congress approves the Fast De- 
ployment Logistics Ship, the Navy’s 
ability to move combat forces will take 
a similar leap. 

While digesting the significance of 
these strides in mobility, the next ad- 
ministration will also be confronted with 
considerable turbulence in our base ar- 


rangements abroad. The simple fact is 


that many other countries are getting 
tired ot having American bases on their 
soil and want either to curtail their use 
or to get rid of them. 

The new administration will have at 
its disposal a study by a joint State 
Department—Defense Department study 
group on our bases. This will, however, 
be only an introduction to the problem, 
and out diplomatic and defense estab- 
lishments will have to work very closely 
together in dealing with the interrela- 
tionship between our growing strategic 
mobility and shrinking base structure. 


Military asststance—a dwindling asset 


Not unrelated to these problems is 
the question of the future of the mili- 
tary assistance program. After two 
decades, this bold experiment is in seri- 
ous trouble. There are a number of 
reasons for this, not the least of which 
is the general feeling that many of 
America’s allies are not doing enough 
for themselves. Furthermore, the shock 
of seeing some of our friends using or 
threatening to use United States arms 
against.each other has not helped. 

For some years now, Congress has 
been placing considerable pressure on 
the administration to reduce the military 
assistance program. Whereas at its 
peak in 1952, it was $5.74 billion, in 
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1967 it was $790 million* The new 
administration may very well want to 
consider whether it should continue to 
give military assistance at all—and par- | 
ticularly new equipment—to other than 
a few key countries. 

If ever there was an aspect of the 
military world on which the new Secre- 
tary of State should be.the President’s 
primary adviser, this is it. Congres- 
sional legislation places this responsi- 
bility on him, as follows: 


Under the direction of the President, the 
Secretary of State shall be responsible for 
the continuous supervision and general di- 
rection of the assistance programs author- 
ized by this Act, including but not limited 
to determining whether there shall be a 
Military assistance program for a country 
and the value thereof, to the end that such 
programs are effectively integrated both at 
home and abroad and the foreign policy of . 
the United States is best served thereby.? - 


It is important that he exercise this 
authority, working closely with the 
Secretary of Defense, as well as with 
other parts of the government. 


THE MANAGEMENT ALTERNATIVES 


Having sketched the key politico- 
military issues which will confront the 
next administration, I would now like 
to turn to their management. Since the 
over-all problem of management of our 
foreign affairs is discussed elsewhere in 
this issue of THe Annars, I will limit 
myself to commenting on the major 
alternatives from a _ politico-military 
point of view. 

No matter how the White House staff 
is organized, its primary role should 
continue to be to get the key problems 


1US., Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (OASD), for International Security 
Affairs (ISA), Military Assistance Facts 
(Washington, D.C.: US. Government Printing 
Office, 1968). (The 1967 figure does not in- 
clude military assistance to South Vietnam.) 

3 Section 622 (c) of the US. Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 
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before the President in a timely manner 
and in a form which makes the issues 
and alternatives clear. It seems to me 
evident that many of the questions dis- 
cussed above cannot properly be settled 
at any lower level. I think it would be 
unfortunate, however, if the White 
House staff attempted to take on the 
job of co-ordinating the day-to-day 
work of the Departments of State and 
Defense. 

If, however, the White House is to 
. resist this temptation, the Departments 
of State and Defense will have to pro- 
vide evidence that it is unnecessary. 
While co-ordination between Foggy 
Bottom and the Pentagon has improved 
considerably in recent years, it is still 
far from perfect. Too many officials in 
the State Department are still disin- 
clined to exert the. leadership which is 
required of them, and too many officials 
in the Pentagon are still inclined to 
proceed on their own on courses of 
action with foreign policy implications 
without consulting the State Depart- 
ment in a timely fashion. 

One key to this problem will be 
the relations of the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Secretary of 
Defense. If they do not work effec- 
tively togéther, we will be in trouble, 
for they will set the tone for the work 
of the staffs: Presidents and Cabinet 
officials surely do not get better staff 
work than they demand. 

Good working relations at the top are, 
however, not enough. If the senior of- 
ficials are to be spared, it is essential 
that there be some arrangement for co- 
ordinated staff work. While there is no 
easy answer to this need, I believe that 
President Johnson was on the right 
track.when he issued National Security 
Action Memorandum 341 in 1966. This 
gave the Secretary of State responsibil- 
ity “for the over-all direction, co-ordi- 
nation and supervision of interdepart- 
mental activities of the United States 
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overseas.” It also established the Sen- 
ior Interdepartmental Group, chaired 
by the Under Secretary of State, and 
the Interdepartmental Regional Groups, 
chaired by the appropriate assistant 
secretaries. Unfortunately, these groups 
got off to a slow start and did not really 
get rolling until late in 1967. It is, 
therefore, still too early to tell exactly 
what they will do and how well they 
can do it. 

The possible functions of these groups 
include planning and policy, operations, 
and crisis-management. Because this is 
a large subject, I shall limit myself here 
to saying that experience, to date, indi- 
cates that their main effort should be 
in the planning and policy area. For ex- 
ample, the SIG-IRG mechanism might 
be a good one through which to do the 
staff work regarding a significant ad- 
justment in the United States forces 
or bases abroad so as to get the issues 
to the Secretaries of State and Defense 
and the President. It would not lend 
itself to carrying out the decision. 

If, however, the country directors, the 
IRG’s, and the SIG are to do their job 
adequately, they will have to develop ` 
better techniques to deal with some of 
our more complicated problems. Take, 
for example, a country in which the 
United States has a large number of 
forces and bases, as well as economic 
and military aid programs. What is the 
proper mix of these expensive pro- 
grams? No one department or agency 
can answer this question. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that some co-ordinated 
interagency analytical technique be 
employed, 

While a certain amount of progress 
bas been made in this direction, par- 
ticularly in the Latin-American Bureau, 
much remains to be done. 

Now, just a word about task forces. 
While many officials considered these 
somewhat of a joke early in the Ken- 
nedy administration, there is now a 
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broad consensus that many problems 
simply cannot be dealt with in a routine 
manner. It is generally accepted that 
task forces are particularly useful in 
dealing with crises. They could also be 
used more to deal with significant 
politico-military problems, particularly 
those which require interagency analysis 
of the possible “trade-offs” between 
alternate United States resources (such 
as economic aid, military assistance, and 
United States forces). 


PROBLEMS IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
ESTABLISHMENT 


If the State Department is going to 
play its proper leadership role in 
politico-military problems, the Secretary 
of State must set the pace. In the first 
instance, he should assume “the over-all 
direction, coordination, and supervision” 
of the other foreign affairs agencies—the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID), United States. Information 
Agency (USIA), and ACDA. In order 
both to do this and control the work of 
the State Department, he should make 
some drastic changes on the floor on 
- which he will have his office. The most 
important change that should be made 
is to carry out the recommendations of 
the Herter Committee to appoint an 
Executive Under Secretary to act as 
general manager of the State Depart- 
ment. This official should, among other 
things, supervise the SIG staff on behalf 
of the Under Secretary. He should also 
be responsible for management of inter- 
agency planning and programming. 

Within the regional bureaus, the sen- 
ior deputy assistant secretary should be 
responsible for management of the IRG, 
as well as interagency regional and 
country planning. He will need a staff 
to help him do this. Since the role of 
mathematics in this work is an im- 
portant—if limited—one, at least some 
of ‘the officers should be trained in 
quantitative analytic techniques. 
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Abroad, the institution of political 
advisers to major military commands 
is now pretty well established. The 
new Secretary of State should, however, 
insist that his department resist the 
temptation to use these positions to take 
care of deserving but less effective 
senior officers. 

There are a number of things which 
could be said about politico-military 
problems in embassies, but I shall limit 
myself to one. The next President 
should re-examine a significant gap in 
the authority of the ambassador. This 
was contained in the following para- 
graphs of President Kennedy’s letter of 
May 29, 1961: 


Now one word about your relaticns to 
the military. As you know, the United 
States Diplomatic Mission includes Service 
Attachés, Military Assistance Acvisory 
Groups and other Military components at- . 
tached to the Mission. It does not, how- 
ever include United States military forces 
operating in the field where such forces are 
under the command of a United States area 
military commander. The line of authority 
to these forces runs from me, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington and to the area com- 
mander in the field. 


Although this means that the Chief of the 
American Diplomatic Mission is not in 
the line of military command, nevertheless, 
as Chief of Mission, you should work 
closely with the appropriate area military 
commander to assure the full exchange of 
information. If it is your opinion that 
activities by the United States military 
forces may adversely effect our over-all 
relations with the people or government 
of _.... , you should promptly discuss 
the matter with the military commander 
and, if necessary, request a decision by 
higher authority,’ = 


These instructions are all right in a 
case like Germany, where the ambas- 
8US., Senate, Foreign Relations Committee, 


Additional Material on Administration of the 
Department of State, July 31, 1962. 
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sador and the general have plenty of 
time to work out their relations. But, 
what about a case like that of the 
Dominican Republic, where an ambas- 
sador and a joint task force commander 
suddenly found themselves thrown to- 
gether in a confusing situation. If they 
can co-operate, the confusion is at least 
reduced, But suppose they do not? 

I believe that, in the case of con- 
tingency operations, the ambassador 
should be in charge. Now, I realize 
that the military do not like the idea of 
having troops “under” a civilian. I 
should like to remind them, however, 
that both the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense are civilians. There is 
one point on which I sympathize with 
them. Not all of our ambassadors would 
be qualified—-or even willing—to per- 
form such a role. There is, however, a 
solution to this problem: appoint able 
ambassadors. And I assume that no 
competent ambassador in such a situa- 
tion would normally attempt to direct 
the tactical employment of troops. I 
use the word “normally” advisedly. 
Sometimes tactical orders can be signifi- 
cant, as the decision in the Dominican 
Republic to establish a logistic line from 
the airport to United States forces at 
the Hotel Ambassador. This became, in 
effect, the line between the opposing 
Dominican forces.* 


EDUCATING THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
ON MILITARY MATTERS 


This brings us directly to the heart 
of the matter, the education of Foreign 
Service Officers on military matters. 
The record on this score since World 
War II has been rather good. Many 
Foreign Service officers have had at least 
some form of military service, although 
I have the impression that the per- 
centage has decreased as compared with 

John B. Martin, Overtaken by Events 


(Garden City, N Y.: Doubleday, 1966), p. 
680. 
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the years immediately after World War 
TI. A great number of the senior of- 
ficers have attended one of the senior 
war colleges. Furthermore, an increas- 
ing number of officers are working with 
and for the military, either in the 
Pentagon, at one of the service schools, 
or at a military command headquarters. 
(A recent meeting in Washington of 
those officers currently on such duty 
collected over fifty.) Those State De- 
partment officials thrown in contact with 
the military officers assigned to the 
State Department learn a great deal 
from them. 

Having said this, I should add that 
I would consider it a mistake for the 
next administration to assume that no 
Improvements can be made. I stress 
this because even the best organization 
cannot soar above the level of the people 
who comprise it. Allow me to suggest 
a few areas for examination. 

The State Department could make 
greater use of the outside research 
organizations with respect to politico- 
military problems. If it cannot get its 
own budget increased, it should make 
a greater effort to influence the ways 
in which the Department of Defense 
and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency spend their research funds. 

The State Department should start 
a regular officer-exchange program with 
some of these research organizations. 

The State Department should employ, 
for at least one-year tours of duty, 
more academicians who specialize in 
military matters, 

The Foreign Service Institute should 
strengthen its politico-military program, 
which is now minimal, and should have 
military officers on its staff. This pro- 
gram should be directed primarily at 
junior- and middle-grade officers. It 
should also include correspondence 
courses on politico-military subjects. 

The State Department should be 
vigilant against the assignment of medi- 
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ocre officers or time-servers to work 
with the military. The best way to do 
this is to insure that officers assigned 
to these jobs are rewarded and that the 
skills which they gain are employed in 
future assignments. — 

The State Department should train 
more officers in quantitative analytic 
techniques. In this regard, it should 
assign several officers to the Office of 
_ Systems Analysis in the Pentagon. 
Both agencies should profit from it. 

Military officers should be assigned 
to the SIG and IRG staffs. 

In brief, if the next administration is 
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to meet its challenge abroad, it will 
need all the help that it can get. While 
I hope that military force will play a 
smaller role in our foreign affairs in the 
future, it would be utopian fantasy to 
pretend that it will play none—or that 
by ignoring the military factor, it will 
go away. 

Since World War II, steady—if un- 


‘even—progress has been made in im- 


proving the management of our national 
security problems. The next adminis- 
tration should build on the achievements 
of its predecessors, and not try to start 
all over again. 
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HE formulation of foreign policy 
and much diplomatic initiative in 
Washington are shifting perceptibly 
from the Department of State to vari- 
ous other agencies of the executive 
branch, including some with only sec- 
ondary responsibilities in the field of 
foreign affairs. This is a development 
with serious implications for a nation 
having world leadership responsibilities 
which can be neither shifted nor shirked. 
I state this thesis baldly at the out- 
set not for dramatic effect, but to chal- 
lenge the reader immediately tə test its 
validity against his own observations 
and experience, and to bring his critical 
faculties to bear on ways in which this 
situation might be remedied if he agrees 
that the thesis is sound. 


“WRISTONIZATION”’ 


As the informed reader knows, since 
1954, when the recommended reforms of 
the Henry M. Wriston Task Force? be- 
gan to be implemented, the vast major- 
ity of professional jobs in the Depart- 
ment of State have been filled on a ro- 
tational basis by Foreign Service officers 
who alternate between assignments in 
United States embassies and consulates 
abroad and assignments in Washington. 
This means that, in contrast to the 
situation prior to “Wristonization,” as 
it is popularly known, the critical for- 
eign-policy-making jobs in the United 
States government are held by indi- 
viduals rotated to Washington for tours 
after service abroad. Oversimplified, 
this Wriston reform was designed to end 
what Washington bureaucracy recog- 
nized as a damaging runninz feud be- 
tween Foreign Service officers who 
manned our missions abroac, and for- 
mally comprised the Foreizn Service 
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officer corps, and civil servants in 
Washington. 

This arrangement had given rise to 
an administrative evil so pervasive and 
pernicious that bureaucratic surgery of 
major proportions was deemed unavoid- 
able. The reform, though painfully dis- 
ruptive of the pattern of life of substan- 
tial numbers of State Department pro- 
fessional employees in Washington and 
in the field, was introduced and imple- 
mented boldly and continues to domi- 
nate Departmcnt of State staffing ac- 
tivities. 

Much can be written in defense of this 
reform, which, among other anticipated 
benefits, was designed to bring to the 
policy-making chambers of Washington 
the realism and “feel” available only to 
those with fresh experience abroad. 
Who could be better to advise on United 
States policy and diplomacy with re- 
spect to Brazil than one newly returned 
from an important embassy post in Rio 
de Janeiro? How could the desired 
close collaboration between Washington 
and the posts in the field be better 
achieved than to have in key State De- 
partment jobs those who enjoy the re- 
spect of their colleagues overseas by 
virtue of their own known records of 
service abroad? 

The foregoing formed an essential 
part of the rationale of ‘Wristoniza- 
tion.” Theoretically, it is unassailable. 
In practice, it fails to account for a num- 
ber of considerations which, taken to- 
gether, have produced a far-reaching 
decline in the State Department’s capac- 
ity and influence in the making and exe- 
cution of foreign policy. 


Imperfect assignment process 


Perhaps the most readily perceived 
and understood result of ‘Wristoniza- 
tion” is that personnel assignments in 
the State Department often fall -short 
of the “ideal” for a variety of adminis- 
trative and “human” reasons The of- 
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ficer generally agreed to be the most 
desirable for the Brazil assignment in 
Washington, for example, be it as 
desk officer, country director, or other- 
wise, often is not due for transfer 
at the time that the Washington va- 
cancy occurs, Alternatively, at that 
juncture he may not have served 
abroad long enough to warrant a state- 
side assignment or, equally likely, he 
may prefer, for family or other personal 
reasons, to be assigned to another post 
. overseas rather than to Washington. If 
the latter consideration appears sur- 
prising to those who identify Washing- 
ton as the place “where the action is” 
and therefore the most likely place for 
an officer to be noticed and to have an 
opportunity to earn promotion, let me 
say that what sounds reasonable simply 
is not so. Acquaintance with substan- 
tial numbers of Foreign Service officers 
over the past thirteen years has pro- 
vided me with convincing evidence 
that diplomats accustomed to consort- 
ing abroad with foreign government of- 
ficials of Cabinet and sub-Cabinet rank 
and, not infrequently, with presidents 
of nations, find it something less than 
exhilarating to walk the intricate cor- 
ridors of Washington bureaucracy rela- 
tively unnoticed, wuninfluential, and, 
often, unimportant. 

Thus, it occurs that the personnel- 
assignment system in the State Depart- 
ment not infrequently produces a politi- 
cal officer from Tanzania for the Ecua- 
doran desk, or an officer from the eco- 
nomic section of our embassy in Kuala 
Lumpur as the second ranking man in 
the office dealing with Canada, 

I wish to make it clear that I have 
high regard for the caliber of men and 
women recruited into the Foreign Ser- 
vice of the United States Most For- 
eign Service officers whom I have met 
and with whom I have worked have 
appeared to be well above average intel- 
lectually, and represent our country 
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abroad with great dedication and con- 
siderable skill, They are only human, 
however, and hence cannot be expected 
to perform miracles as regards knowl- 
edge, comprehension, and wisdom in the 
substantive fields to which they are 
assigned. Experience demonstrates that 
the able diplomat with service in Ethi- 
opia, the Republic of South Africa, and 
Thailand does not necessarily perform 
more competently as desk officer for 
Ghana than does a civil servant who 
has studied and worked for years as a 
specialist on West Africa, has traveled 
in that area, and is generally knowledge- 
able about the peoples and cultures of 
Africa 


Limited duration of Washington 
assignments 


Nevertheless, even when the so-called 
“ideal” assignment does take place in 
the State Department, there are less 
obvious, though no less significant, influ- 
ences at work which raise serious ques- 
tions about the validity of the State 
Department’s personnel practices. Bear 
in mind that the Foreign Service officer 
returning from an important embassy 
position in Bolivia knows that his des- 
ignation as Bolivian desk officer is, not 
unlike an assignment abroad, an assign- 
ment of limited duration. For the of- 
ficer and his family, it ordinarily repre- 
sents four years in Washington in what 
is, for them, a “hardship post” finan- 
cially, but one without the salary incre- 
ments of 10 to 25 per cent normally 
provided for service at a designated 
hardship post abroad. Thus, the of- 
ficer’s mental set is that of one prepared 
for a limited assignment, in a post very 
often quite low on his list of preferences, 
and in a role far less meaningful and 
stimulating professionally and person- 
ally than those which he has already 
experienced overseas. 

The returning diplomat operates in a 
public and private milieu in many re- 
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spects unlike anything he has experi- 
enced abroad. Perhaps for the first 
time in his government career, he will 
associate with officials in other agencies 
more able than himself as regards ways 
of getting work accomplished in Wash- 
ington, and, not infrequently, with sub- 
ject-matter specialists possessing more 
continuity of experience, greater knowl- 
edge, and far better professional con- 
tacts of significance outside the Depart- 
ment of State than he could possibly 
hope to acquire during his own limited 
Washington tour. 

Both types—the practiced bureaucrat 
and the specialist—could be immensely 
important to him, and for those Foreign 
Service officers motivated to “give their 
all,’ even when in Washington, they 
are so recognized. But for a disap- 
pointingly high number of officers they 
are not—simply because, for them, the 
investment of time and effort brings too 
little in return—again, for them. After 
all, why go overboard on the Guyana 
desk job or a position in the Bureau of 
Cultural Affairs when the next tour 
on the preference list or in prospect is 
in Brussels at North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) headquarters? 


The challenge of Washington 
bureaucracy 


Washington bureaucracy can be un- 
kind to persons unfamiliar with its ways. 
It is often impatient, particularly with 
those who appear to resent having to 
cope with its demands, most of which 
have a raison d'être, notwithstanding 
the popular and oft-expressed myth to 
the contrary. Many Foreign Service 
officers condemn and ridicule it without 
ever really understanding its virtues or 
validity. They “deal” with it by avoid- 
ing it altogether whenever possible, or 
by having as little as possible to do with 
it. Those who act in this manner, 
whether in response to a mistaken sense 
of superiority or to a genuine sense of 
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bewilderment, may take refuge in the 
knowledge that an overseas assignment 
is but a relatively short time away. In 
doing so, however, they effectively iso- 
late their ‘policy-making and policy- 
executing functions from perspectives 
and persons capable of adding some- 
thing of real value to those processes, 
narrowing the scope of policy-formula- 
tion as well as the diplomacy needed 
to carry out that policy. 


The annual rating and the next 
assignment 


Added to these considerations are 
others of a more personal character 
which, nonetheless, rank in importance 
with them. The energetic and ambi- 
tious (in the best sense) Foreign Ser- 
vice offcer will want to “make the 
most” of his assignment in Washington, 
just as he would were he in an embassy 
or consulate abroad. As he would 
there, during his tour in the United 
States he will wish to do well in his 
work, both in terms of its subject- 
matter content and with respect to those 
with whom he will associate and be in 
frequent communication. In addition 
to wanting others to regard his profes- 
sional qualifications highly, he will be 
careful not to incur the disfavor of any- 
one who may be, directly or indirectly, 
in a position to influence the annual 
rating which he receives from his superi- 
ors or to exert any influence over where 
he may next be sent to serve. Quite 
naturally, both he and his wife and 
family—often the latter, more impor- 
tantly—will, from the outset, be think- 
ing ahead, as they do when posted over- 
seas, about their next assignment—the 
kind of job it will be, where they might 
be sent, and where, specifically, they 
would prefer to be assigned. If the 
officer in question is astute, and most 
are, he will lose no opportunity while 
in Washington to influence his col- 
leagues in the relevant geographic bu- 
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reaus, those on the career-development 
staff, and others in positions of influ- 
ence in the State Department and else- 
where in the executive branch, concern- 
ing the post and position to which he 
would like next to be assigned. 

Be it understood that, in writing this, 
I have no intention whatsoever to at- 
tribute to Foreign Service officers any- 
thing invidious or sinister. As I see it, 
these are natural and predictable forces 
at work, more intense and persistent in 
some cases than others, but rarely ab- 
sent in any instance. It helps not at 
all to decry or lament their existence. 
It would help a great deal, in my view, 
were they to be understood and acted 
upon as forces militating against an 
effective exercise of the foreign-policy- 
creating and diplomacy-directing func- 
tions which logically belong in the 
Department of State. 

Taken together, these forces impose 
more demands on the Foreign Service 
officer than anyone has a right to expect 
him to deliver. The result, as I have 
observed it, is for the dimensions of 
his foreign-policy-creating function to 
shrink and for much of its substance to 
migrate, quietly but steadily, to other 
agencies of the executive branch which 
have statutory prerogatives and/or pro- 
prietary interests of only a secondary 
character in this not unglamorous field. 
Power vacuums seldom exist for ex- 
tended periods in the federal bureauc- 
racy in Washington. Ordinarily, they 
are filled promptly by those possessing 
knowledge as well as a disposition to use 
it to serve the interests of their organi- 
zations as they understand and interpret 
these interests. 


TSE ROLE oF OTHER AGENCIES 


Those familiar with the federal estab- 
lishment in Washington are aware that 
the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor share responsibilities 
with the State Department for the ad- 
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ministration of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, as provided in the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. Moreover, 
they are aware that an impressive num- 
ber of other agencies of the executive 
branch, not all of Cabinet rank, are 
active in the foreign affairs field. Most 
prominent among them are the Depart- 
ment of Defense; the United States 
Information Agency; the Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department; the 
Treasury Department; the Department 
of the Interior; and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, but this by no means 
exhausts the list. The Department of 
Agriculture supports its own corps of 
agricultural attachés, which currently 
numbers 85, stationed in 59 United 
States missions abroad. The Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor work 
closely with the State Department in 
the administration of the commercial at- 
taché and labor attaché programs, re- 
spectively. The latter agencies exert an 
important influence on the selection and 
training of officers destined to serve in 
these functional specialties abroad, and 
on their assignments in the field and in 
Washington. 

A number of these agencies have 
staffs totaling in the hundreds who 
devote their attention full-time to inter- 
national affairs. Among these hundreds 
are talented men and women whose 
capacity and continuity of service estab- 
lish both their right and their obliga- 
tion to make their views and influence 
felt within the federal establishment. 
Many do so, additionally, because of a 
strong inclination to make their work 
lives as purposeful and productive as 
possible. If the decisions that they 
make and defend in the course of their 
work do not always accord in terms of 
substance and priority with those which 
officers at the State Department might 
make, this should surprise no one. 

The interests and contributions of 
these agencies are primarily technical in 
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character, but the initiated know well 
the impossibility of delineating the 
technical from the nontechnical in for- 
eign affairs in many instances. How 
does one separate out the political 
implications of 2.5 million bushels of 
wheat made available to Country X? 
How does one depoliticize a multimillion 
dollar grant for educational facilities 
to Country Y? At what point does 
United States government assistance to 
Country Z in the field of tax reform 
cease to be primarily an economic trans- 
action and pass into the realm of an act 
with deep political implications? 
Likewise, the initiated in the field of 
international affairs are fully aware that 
the Secretary of State, his Under Secre- 
tary, Deputy Under Secretary, and as- 
sistant secretaries, however numerous, 
are not the sole makers and executors of 
United States foreign policy, nor are 
they frequently the most important 
persons in the policy-making and diplo- 
matic process. They preside over 
thousands of talented officers, the vast 
majority of whom are devoted to their 
calling and earnestly seeking to do their 
best in the interest of the country. On 
a day-to-day basis, it is the latter whose 
decisions and silences, actions and in- 
actions, form tke preponderant part of 
the foreign policy formulated and car- 
ried out by the Department of State. 
As with the other federal agencies, 
policy is created and implemented not 
solely in the 3weeping manner of a 
nonproliferation treaty, an Alliance for 
Progress, or a North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, but more concretely in 
the thousands upon thousands of less 
notable decisions and deeds which at- 
tract no headlmes, no television cam- 
eras, no press releases of any kind. 
The working luncheon meetings between 
relatively low-level staff members of the 
Department of State and a foreign em- 
bassy may frequently lead to a signifi- 
cant foreign pclicy or diplomatic initia- 
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tive which gets no public notice. The 
subject matter at a meeting involving 
middle-level staff of the Departments of 
State, the Treasury, and the Interior 
may result in important policy guid- 
ance transmitted in code to one of 
our more important embassies in Latin 
America. An idea germinated in the 
mind of a Department of Commerce 
employee, “sold” to his superiors in that 
department, and then “cleared” through 
the relevant offices in the State Depart- 
ment may result in a message to one of 
our embassies in Africa altering basic 
commercial policy. 


CONCLUSION 


At no time in our history has United 
States foreign policy and diplomacy held 
more meaning for American citizens, as 
well as for citizens of countries, large 
and small, throughout the world. The 
fact that day-in and day-out, on all 
continents, President Johnson, Secretary 
Rusk, the Department of State, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
Department of Defense, among others, 
are pilloried and acclaimed at one and 
the same time is ample testimony to 
that. Whether we like it or not— 
whether foreigners like it or not—the 
fact is that the United States govern- 
ment occupies a pre-eminent position in 
the world as an acknowledged political, 
economic, and military superpower. The 
likelihood is that this status will con- 
tinue for decades. Ironically, at the 
same time, small nation-states such as 
Yugoslavia and North Vietnam can 
behave like “superpowers” and, through 
a combination of circumstances which 
needs no elaboration here, effectively 
neutralize the exercise of power and in- 
fluence by such colossi as the Soviet 
Union and the United States 

This is to suggest that our era calls 
for foreign policy and diplomacy of a 
kind perhaps never before required in 
our history—one shaped with sensitivity 
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and delicacy of the highest order and 
characterized by a restless probing and 
searching for new substance and fresh 
techniques to achieve a body of foreign 
policy actions capable of producing the 
results desired. This would be foreign 
policy and diplomacy reflective of op- 
portunities seized, not neglected; initia- 
tives encouraged, not stifled; and ener- 
gies released, not impounded. ‘This calls 
for the stimulation and exploitation of 
the best minds in public and private life 
in the United States, nothing less. 
What it clearly does not call for is 
foreign policy characterized in its par- 
ticulars by the phrase “diplomacy as 
usual”—bland, unsearching, ad hoc, and 
concocted exclusively within the narrow 
confines of the Department of State. 

As I see it, there is a surpassing need 
for the professional staff of the Depart- 
ment of State to function as both the 
energizer and co-ordinating pomt in 
Washington of a foreign policy and 
diplomacy shaped by the best talent 
available for this purpose. The initia- 
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tive and thrust for it should properly 
come from the diplomatic establishment. 
But those directing this effort should be 
men and women alive to the critical 
needs in the foreign policy field and 
fully cognizant of the tremendous intel- 
lectual and other resources available in 
American society to meet them, I wish 
to emphasize particularly the signifi- 
cance that I attach to our diplomats’ 
being able (1) to comprehend the scope 
and depth of expertise and- interest in 
the field of foreign affairs outside the 
State Department in the public and 
private sectors (for example, other fed- 
eral agencies, foundations, universities, 
business associations, and labor organi- 
zations) and, more importantly, (2) to 
be able to enlist the collaboration and 
support of these organizations in the 
crucial task of developing and imple- 
menting effective foreign policy. In my 
view, with a staff constantly in rotation 
between assignments in the field and 
tours of duty in Washington, neither of 
these is possible to the extent desirable. 


Dealing with Congress 


By Davin K. WILLIS 


ABSTRACT: Vanished are the days when American foreign 
policy belonged exclusively to American diplomats. Today, 
diplomacy must be based solidly on the support, or at least the 
acquiescence, of the Congress, as well as public opinion. Capi- 
tol Hill is not “the enemy,” as too many Foreign Service officers 
have tended to believe. Senators and representatives are busy 
men, “generalists” by necessity, who need information and 
assistance. Congress itself badly needs reform; but that can- 
not excuse the State Department from an intensified effort to 
explain what it is doing, and how its decisions are being 
reached. The Department must be persistent, sympathetic, 
and imaginative, bringing to bear the skills with which its offi- 
cers analyze situations abroad. The Secretary of State should 
demand that all of his officers view policy-making through the 
eyes of the President. Senior men should not only keep in 
close touch with the key committee members in their own areas, 
but should obtain and consider legislative views as an indis- 
pensable part of their work. The Congressional Relations 
Bureau must be ably led and strongly staffed, though probably 
not enlarged to any great degree. These efforts will not lead 
to complete agreement all the time, of course; but American 
diplomacy is much too important to let slip the prospect of 
greater unity and in-depth support at home for what it is doing 
around the world. 


David K. Wilis, M.A., Washington, D.C., has been State Department Correspondent 


for the Christian Science Monitor since mid-1965. An Australian citisen, he worked 
for the Sydney Morning Herald for eight years, the final three in its New York Bureau, 
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Department, written for the Monitor in 1966-1967, has now been reprinted in booklet 
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DEALING WITH CONGRESS 


OR a long time, American diplo- 
macy was the province of a small 
band of men, working out view of 
the public eye, esoteric and alone. But, 
today, there are countless secretaries 
of state, sitting in front of their tele- 
vision sets or scanning their newspapers, 
offering pointed, pungent comments on 
the ways in which their diplomats 
are behaving. Like baseball and the 
weather, foreign policy is a topic on 
which almost everyone has an opinion. 
Congress is deeply involved. The State 
Department ignores it at its own peril. 
Too many diplomats for too long 
have looked upon Capitol Hill as alien 
territory, incapable of grasping the fine 
points of policy, busy posturing for the 
voters back home. It cannot be denied 
that it is often very difficult to deal 
with Congress. It can be an exasper- 
ating and uncertain mirror of public 
opinion. It needs reform. Its com- 
mittees and subcommittees (a total of 
535 in 1963-1964) have grown like 
mushrooms, so that they overlap and 
frustrate each other. Many a congress- 
man seems more interested in the quick 
“political” headline and the arresting 
detail than in the broader picture. 
The day when a President or a Secre- 
tary of State could deal with a single 
focal point—the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee—are 
no more. J. William Fulbright is no 
Arthur Vandenberg or Tom Connally— 
though, in the past three years, he 
spearheaded the hostility over Vietnam 
that led to an atmosphere, before the 
President’s withdrawal speech of last 
March 31, that one senior State Depart- 
ment official describes as “poisonous.” 
Officials spend hour after hour at 
witness tables; America’s vast range of 
interests, events that move like quick- 
silver, congressional impatience, and the 
Department of State’s lower-key ap- 
proach make it little wonder that each 
side grows short with the other. 
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Yet, to say all of this is merely to 
underline what ought to be obvious: 
Congress needs to be handled skillfully. 
It needs help. It is not about to go 
away and be quiet; the Constitution 
forbids it to do so. The State Depart- 
ment has no choice: it must co-operate 
more fully, and more imaginatively. 

A senator or a representative has to 
be a “generalist.” His day is never 
Jong enough for all that has to be done. 
He cannot be automatically branded an 
ignoramus just because he may not be 
abreast of the latest trends within the 
Polish intellectual movement. His need 
to know is urgent, and never-ending. If 
the State Department fails to respond, 
it-.only succeeds in making life more 
difficult for itself in the long run—and 
usually in the short run as well. Con- 
gress will obtain information from other 
sources—the press, the General Ac- 
counting Office—and it might well be to 
the Department’s advantage to counter- 
balance it, quickly. Besides, a super- 
cautious, close-mouthed Department of 
State fails to perform its task of prop- 
erly advising the President. It invites 
the kind of headline-catching criticism 
from the Hill that contributes to a poor 
image among its own citizens—an image 
which makes it more difficult to carry 
out its tasks abroad. 

If the diplomat thinks that Congress 
should simply accept what he tells it, 
approving where necessary and asking 
no delaying questions, he is wrong. 
Congress is equally mistaken if it be- 
lieves that the State Department exists 
merely to placate and obey the Voices 
of the People. Each side needs a 
deeper, and more sympathetic, under- 
standing of the problems of the other. 
Diplomats abroad are trained to ana- 
lyze, so that policy-makers can decide 
how best to advance American interests. 
A continual analysis of Congress is es- 
sential to securing approval for evolv- 
ing policies. It is by no means impos- 
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sible to do so, but it does take the 
ability and the willingness to see foreign 
policy through the congressman’s eyes, 
and to comprehend his own difficulties. 
Such ability exists at Foggy Bottom. 
It needs to be fanned into action. 

Whoever becomes Secretary of State 
in January cannot be vigorous enough 
in making sure that the fanning is 
begun. The Department has four main 
objectives on the Hill; it will be his 
responsibility to see that each is pur- 
sued as directly and as concertedly as 
possible. 


CONSULTATION 


The first is consultation—seeing that 
the members of the relevant committees, 
and others who may be interested, hear 
about the intricacies and the ramifica- 
tions of policy-making; about efforts to 
solve crises, large and small; about the 
ingredients of eventual decisions. Thor- 
ough consultation in advance of the 
Banking and Currency Hearings on 
the Export-Import Bank Bill in 1967, 
before the three C-130 jet transports 
flew out to the Congo in that same year, 
and before each new turning point in 
Vietnam might have resulted in a less- 
scarred Department today. 

The new Secretary should insist that 
all his senior officers—in particular his 
assistant secretaries——cultivate the mem- 
bers of Congress in their fields. Under 
Secretary Nicholas Katzenbach has tried 
to instill this spirit; he claims a good 
deal of success. Lucius D. Battle 
(Near East) was one Assistant Secre- 
tary who worked tirelessly on the Hill. 
The aim should be, not just to consult 
and explain and lobby when there is a 
crisis, but when there is not; not to 
know the members casually, but to go 
and sit in their offices, and speak at 
length. 

This will not always produce conver- 
sions. But it might prevent some of the 
outbursts too often directed against the 
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Department. If a congressman con- 
cludes, “Well, I don’t agree entirely 
with your findings, but you seem a 
reasonable lot of people, and this issue 
surely is more complicated than I 
thought,” then the official with whom 
he has been talking has achieved a good 
deal. Hopefully, the relationship will 
deepen, so that the official can pick up 
a telephone in an emergency, get 
through, and continue talking. More- 
over, the legislator will himself know 
who to call. Too few people on the, 
hill—all of whom can do yeoman work 
in the Department’s behalf—know the 
names of the deputy assistant secre- 
taries and the country directors. 

The new Secretary ought to consider 
fresh ways of drawing Congress into 
the Department’s work. Already, some 
congressmen are invited to sit on official 
delegations abroad. Perhaps groups of 
them could be included on field trips. 
Perhaps some could be asked to attend 
the regional and local foreign policy 
seminars that continue all year, con- 
ducted either by the State Department 
or private groups. Perhaps the Foreign 
Service Association should be used as a 
means to disseminate information in 
regular briefings and discussion. 

In any case, the Secretary should see 
that consultation becomes an exercise in 
which all the upper levels of the Depart- 
ment share. Junior officers should also 
be aware of its necessity, but senior 
officers will probably prefer to spread 
the word themselves. The work cannot 
be left solely to the Congressional Rela- 
tions Bureau—of which, more later. 


GAINING SUPPORT FOR LEGISLATION - 


The second objective is winning sup- 
port for specific legislation. This is a 
less serious task for the State Depart- 
ment than, let us say, for the Agricul- 
ture Department, to which legislation 
is life itself. The State Department 
may be interested in fifty to sixty bills 
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each session, and passionately involved 
in only a handful. One difficulty is 
that it sometimes Jacks a free hand: 
military sales are a Defense Department 
specialty; the Treasury Department 
handles replenishment of the Interna- 
tional Development Association and 
the Asian Development Bank. Yet, the 
Secretary, the seventh floor, and the 
assistant secretaries must spend much 
time arguing in favor of these and other 
bills. The Congressional Relations Bu- 
reau staff has a key co-ordinating role 
here. 

A helpful factor in both the first and 
second objectives is the new Interde- 
partmental Regional Group (IRG) sys- 
tem. Assistant secretaries act as execu- 
tive chairmen for their own regions, 
forced to weigh competing advice from 
various agencies. They gain immediate 
experience in thinking as the White 
House must think; the habit inevitably 
filters down to their staffs. 

The new Secretary should also study 
the existing arrangement whereby the 
Department’s budget is out of the hands 
of the regular congressional liaison 
staff. John J. Rooney’s House Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee will deal with no 
one except the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration (whose appointment 
Mr. Rooney has recently been influen- 
tial in obtaining). Mr. Katzenbach, 
and the current Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, William B. 
Macomber, Jr., are happy enough with 
the system. It works, they say: do not 
upset it. Other officers believe that 
policy-makers should exert more control 
over the resources with which they must 
work, as a necessary element in im- 
proving the Department’s management 
techniques. If an assistant secretary 
today needs more desks, he can call 
his budget people and ultimately Mr. 
Rooney may be approached; personnel, 
for various reasons, is much more dif- 
ficult for policy officers to control. Mr. 
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Macomber makes the point that budget 
and administration are full-time jobs; 
if he took them over, he would have 
little time for anything else. 
Nonetheless, the system is worth ex- 
amining anew. Certainly, Mr. Rooney 
is entitled to expert details (many of 
which he knows better than his un- 
comfortable witnesses); but the gap. 
and suspicions between line and admin- 
istrative officers are too wide. The 
Department is constantly pressed for 
funds. At the very least, it ought to 
be examining ways to bring its per- 
suasive powers more massively to bear 
on the Subcommittee. It should not 
be beyond the capacity of the biggest 
Foreign Office on earth on convince Mr. 
Rooney and those like him that it is 
not a reckless waster of public funds. 
Naturally, that means actually doing 
something about management: Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Rooney’s home, will not be 
deceived by words without substance. 


ASCERTAINING CONGRESSIONAL OPINION 


The third objective is finding out 
what Congress thinks about foreign 
policy, and using that information as 
one of the basic factors in policy- 
making. Some of it will flow directly 
from consultation: those talks on the 
Hill will be two-way. A new Secretary, 
however, would do well to make it clear 
that a not inconsiderable number of 
senators and congressmen have been 
around Washington, and foreign affairs, 
for a long time. Men such as Senators 
Mansfield, Fulbright, and Russell, and 
Representatives Rooney and Morgan, 
may be predictable on many issues, but 
they are also well worth hearing. Mr. 
Rooney is a prime example. He is more 
kindly disposed toward the Department 
than many believe, but he has his own 
ways, his own standards. To scoff at 
Brooklyn is unwise. Brooklyn may lack 
a Harvard accent, but, then, Harvard 
surely has no monopoly on common 
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sense. Again, the Congressional Rela- 


tions Bureau staff must be active in. 


plugging congressional opinions into 
policy discussions. 
‘COMPLYING WITH CONGRESSIONAL ` ` 
REQUESTS 


The fourth objective is catering to 
congressional requests for information, 
advice, and help. The Congressional 
Relations Bureau staff receives about 
27,000 letters a year from the Hill. 
The Bureau tries to answer each within 
three days, but is short of people, and 
it is fortunate when replies go back in 
a week. Mr. Macomber is now turning 
to the letter-answering facilities of the 
Public Affairs Bureau for the more 
standard responses. More can be done 
to tidy up the language of the letters 
which the Department sends; Congress 
frequently complains of stodgy style 
and iepid content. A former adminis- 
trative assistant to an Ohio member of 
the House is the man to whom Congress 
turns with requests for quick service on 
visas, passports, execptions in immigra- 
tion rulings for friends or constituents, 
and the other minutiae so important to 
a congressman’s office. His telephone 
extension receives almost half of all the 
inquiries that the staff handles—perhaps 
he needs some help. 

The staff also retains one member to 
_ help with congressional travel—the con- 
stant business of making sure that the 
travelers are met at airports, ferried to 
where they want to go, and entertained 
in appropriate style. The press, and 
the Department, tend to treat congres- 
sional travel as an inevitable evil—and 
much of it is marginal indeed. Yet, 
the right kind of travel is most useful. 
It should be encouraged. The Depart- 


ment ought to be on the lookout for 
legitimate ways to let congressmen see 


for themselves what they are arguing 
about in committee or on the floor. . 
All very weil, some officers will retort, 
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but sometimes Congress can be impos- 
sible. Look at Representative Wayne 
Hays, of Ohio, with his insistence that 
all congressmen receive diplomatic pass- 
ports, that the personnel system be re- 
organized according to his criteria, that 
his own nominee be chosen to a vacant 
ambassadorship (as recently happened) 
over the heads of better-qualified 
younger men. Congress can, if it 
chooses, make life very complicated for 
the Foreign Service. ‘These are just 
firmer reasons, however, to treat Mr. 
Hays, and Congress as a whole, with the 
same kind of perceptive analysis that 
the Department expects its men to bring 


- to governments abroad. Perhaps there 
_is no reply to the pressure of a Wayne 


Hays. But perhaps there is, and 
perhaps it can be reached from the 
starting-point that Mr. Hays, too, is a 
human being, with human problems. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 
BUREAU 


The new Secretary must pay particu- 
lar attention to the Bureau most directly 
involved with Congress—the Congres- 
sional Relations Bureau. Too often 
since 1949, when the Bureau was estab- 
lished through a recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission, its staff has been 
made up of lack-luster civil servants. 
Perhaps the best Assistant Secretaries , 
have been Thruston Morton (1953- 
1956) and Mr. Macomber (1957-1961, 
1967 to the present). When Mr. 
Katzenbach was appointed Under 
Secretary, Douglas Macarthur, jr., a 
nephew of the General, held the office. 
He did not particularly relish it, and 


was happy to leave and become Ambas- ' 


sador to Austria. Today, the Bureau 
operates more efficiently: the energetic 
Mr. Macomber, former administrative 
assistant to Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, former Marine, Central Intel- 
ligence Agency official, special as- 
sistant to John Foster Dulles, assistant 
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AID administrator, and ambassador to 
Jordan, is rated one of the best men 
ever to hold the position. 

Currently, he has a staff of twenty-six 
and an annual budget of some $425,000. 
His Bureau probably should not be ex- 
panded very much: the aim of the new 
Secretary should be, instead, to draw 
more of the Department as a whole 
into congressional liaison work. 

The Assistant Secretary must have 
the Secretary’s full confidence—and 
Congress must know it. Mr. Macomber 
was close to Mr. Dulles and to Christian 
Herter; he has full support from Dean 
Rusk and Mr. Katzenbach. He would 
be much less effective without it. 

The staff should be experienced For- 
eign Service officers, preferably with 
some service on the Hill. It does little 
good for Congress to think of the Bu- 
reau as merely ‘“‘fixers,” or “contact 
men.” Although the best answer is to 
have the men in charge of specific poli- 
cies go to the Hill and explain and dis- 
cuss at length, line officers are fre- 
quently deep in work, and the Assistant 
Secretary or his staff must substitute. 

Mr. Macomber’s routine is instruc- 
tive: he roams congressional corridors at 
least half of every working day, a check- 
list in hand of people he wants to see. 
He makes sure that the regular Wed- 
nesday morning briefings are held in the 
Rayburn House Office Building, from 
nine to ten o’clock. He co-ordinates as 
many briefings as possible during crises, 
When a war breaks out in the Middle 
East, or some other major event occurs, 
the President and the Secretary take 
charge, but there is much that the As- 
sistant Secretary can do to help. 

Mr. Macomber does more than visit 
the Hill: he spends the other half of his 
time inside the Department, ensuring 
that the congressional side of making 
policy is not overlooked in the daily 
cascade of telegrams and “clearances.” 
The temptation for Bureau officers to 
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cut a corner or two is often strong; 
country directors and assistant secre- 
taries ought to insert the congressional 
element, but the Congressional Relations 
Bureau cannot take it for granted that 
they will. The Bureau staff can make 
itself acceptable by fulfilling another 
function: helping to uncover ways to 
“sell” desirable policies to Congress, and 
to head off movements inside Congress 
that cut across existing policy lines. 
The Department cannot just sit back 
and do only what it believes Congress 
will allow; nor can it ride roughshod. 
It must stand up for what it considers 
best at all times, but it must do so with 
flair. Any Secretary of State should 
expect his Congressional Relations Bu- 
reau staff to be suggesting tactics and 
anticipating roadblocks. 


SUMMARY 


Diplomats must not only devise, but 
“sell” their policies. The new Secre- 
tary should have the Department re- 
spect Congress more, and inform it bet- 
ter, both before and after decisions are 
taken. Specifically, he should see that 
his senior officers meet often with the 
legislators involved in their areas; that 
all his people look at policy-making 
through the eyes of the man they are 
serving—the President; that the rela- 
tionship between regular congressional 
liaison officers and the House appropri- 
ations process be restudied, with an eye 
to ending the Department’s poor repu- 
tation as a manager and administrator; 
that congressional opinions are gleaned 
and considered; that the Congressional 
Relations Bureau be headed by a man 
in whom he places full trust, and staffed 
by experienced diplomats equally as 
ageressive at selling the Department’s 
policies to the Hill as at finding out 
what Congress thinks and responding to 
its daily requests for information and 
help. 


The State Department at Home 


By PETER F. KROGH 


ABSTRACT: The Department of State is entering a critical 
period at home. The public is growing less convinced of the 
wisdom of current foreign policies. Young people especially 
are alienated. Doubt about international purpose is exacer- 
bated by uncertainty over national‘ priorities as between do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. Problems of instability, violence, 
and poverty, once myopically regarded as endemic to foreign 
societies, now are recognized as serious domestic problems. In 
this troubled setting, the Department of State must make criti- 
cal decisions on new policies and priorities. ‘These major deci- 
sions will affect the lives of all Americans; all Americans should 
feel that they are somehow involved in the deliberations leading 
to them. To impart this sense of involvement and at the same 
time assist the Department of State to chart the wisest future 
course, the private foreign affairs community should be engaged 
in the dual roles of interlocutor between the government and 
the general public and of adviser to the Department of State. 
For the foreign affairs community to play these roles effec- 
tively, it will have to be strengthened, and the Department will 
have to treat that community as its natural and amicable con- 
stituency. 


Peter F. Krogh, Ph.D., Medford, Massachusetts, ts Associate Dean of the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University He sbent the last year as a White 
House Fellow assigned to the Secretary of State. 
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Tar STATE DEPARTMENT AT HOME 


HERE is a growing public aware- 

ness that the United States is not as 
certain as it once was about its foreign 
policy. For close to a generation, the 
lines of policy have been clear and have 
won general public acceptance: contain- 
ment of communism chiefly based on 
collective defense; peacekeeping and in- 
ternational co-operation carried out 
through the United Nations and regional 
organizations; and international eco- 
nomic development largely promoted 
- through a bilateral aid effort. These 
policies—though they have brought us 
safely into the present day—-are no 
longer a wholly appropriate or adequate 
basis for the future. 

The world for which current major 
policies were designed has changed in 
important respects: Communism now 
appears to be containing itself through 
fratricidal disputes; peacekeeping, de- 
spite multilateral trappings, seems to 
require the unilateral intervention of 
the United States; and the gap between 
rich and poor widens while aid programs 
diminish. 

There is a widespread feeling that 
changes in the world environment have 
sufficiently outpaced changes in United 
States foreign policy that a quantum 
adjustment is needed. The determi- 
nation of the nature and direction of 
the adjustment is a critical one—involv- 
ing the most profound judgments about 
national interests. 

The public, which will have to stand 
behind the new policies if they are to 
succeed, should be invited and enabled 
to contribute to the dialogue which leads 
to the new policy-determinations. Such 
public involvement would be facilitated 
if that element of the public which is 
schooled and involved in foreign affairs 
would serve as interlocutor between the 
government and the general public. To 
bring this about, the Department of 
State should proceed now to take a sober 
look at the home front, seeking to mobi- 
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lize whatever public resources can assist 
it in making the great decisions about 
future foreign policy. 

At present, and for the foreseeable 
future, the Department of State faces 
three salient problems at home: the 
coalescence of domestic and foreign 
troubles, youthful dissent, and a decline 
in public support These problems are 
by no means separate. They all relate 
to the public resources which will be 
available for the conduct of foreign 
affairs and to the corresponding need 
of the Department of State for a 
constituency. 

This article offers some brief analyses 
of each problem and proposes partial 
solutions which might be found in a 
more effective partnership between the 
Department of State and the private 
foreign affairs community. 


THE DOMESTICATION OF FOREIGN 
PROBLEMS 


The public suddenly is becoming 
aware of the commonality of foreign and 
domestic problems. Problems which 
once seemed uniquely foreign are now 
found to be urgently domestic. Until 
recently, Americans thought of poverty 
as a condition endemic to underdevel- 
oped countries. Now it is recognized as 
a serious domestic problem. Student 
riots were thought to be a Latin-Ameri- 
can phenomenon. Today, United States 
students stridently confront their society 
and institutions. Instability and vio- 
lence once were associated only with 
foreign societies. Now they are grossly 
evident at home. 

This merging of foreign and domestic 
problems converges with the instinct to 
give overriding priority to domestic 
needs. The results are a growing scarc- 
ity of the public resources of energy, 
will, and dollars heretofore available for 
foreign affairs and a mounting challenge 
to the post-World War II assumption 
that the United States can conduct a 
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leading foreign policy and still maintain 
domestic strength and solidarity. The 
challenge to this assumption is being 
issued with particular vigor and effect 
by the young generation. 


YouTtuH’s DISSENT 


The challenge of youth is an oppor- 
tunity, not a problem: an opportunity 
to re-examine the validity of basic 
premises, the legitimacy of current poli- 
cies, and the soundness of our institu- 
tions. 

It is a significant challenge, in part 
because it is intimately related to, and 
fed by, widespread malaise in the adult 
world. Youth is the cutting edge, the 
volatile element of a generalized dis- 
satisfaction with the course and condi- 
tion of this country’s affairs and with its 
national priorities. 

Foreign affairs is a major target of 
youth’s dissent chiefly because of Viet- 
nam and more recently because of youth- 
ful demands that domestic programs be 
given virtually exclusive claim on natural 
resources. In the memory and view of 
youth, the United States has escalated 
involvement in war (Vietnam) and vio- 
lated commitments to nonintervention 
(the Dominican Republic). This for- 
eign policy, characterized by youth as 
“unprincipled,” has been paralleled by 
unprecedented disorder and violence at 
home. 

Yet, young people feel powerless to 
effect change. Faced with policies they 
disapprove, young people increasingly 
are frustrated by lack of influence and 
participation. Youth gives expression 
to a mounting sense throughout the 
country that government institutions are 
overgrown and depersonalized; imperme- 
able and unresponsive. Youth has cap- 
tured and crystallized this feeling by 
indicting the bureaucracy, inciting re- 
form, and insisting on participation. 

Many within believe that the State 
Department is overgrown, depersonal- 
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ized, impermeable, and unresponsive. 
Junior Foreign Service officers, even as 
the youth of the country as a whole, 
feel closed off from effective participa-. 
tion in the process that leads to policy. 

What is called for, but what has been 
missing, is a procedure to assure that 
the content of dissent—-both within and 
outside the Department—will not be 
overlooked, and will be fed into the 
normal activities of policy-formulation 
in a most useful way. Any progress 
that can be made in establishing such ° 
a procedure will be an important step 
in assuaging the alienation of youth 
and building public support for foreign 
policies. 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND THE 

PuBLIC 


It has never been easy to build public 
support for foreign policies. The diff- 
culty is merely more obvious now than 
in the past. The yawning gap between 
official policy and public acceptance has 
widened. Officials, at a strident pitch, 
seek vainly to reach the public ear. The 
public listens, and may even hear, but it 
is less and less convinced. 

The problem is partly in policy, some 
parts of which may not be saleable in 
any wrapping. But the problem also 
has roots in the American diplomatic 
profession. 

There has always been an undercur- 
rent of tension between American dip- 
lomats and the public they serve. Both 
are responsible. Because of a special 
trust as manager of this country’s for- 
eign affairs, the Department of State is, 
in some degree, set off from the main- 
stream of American life. Thus, some 
Foreign Service officers harbor a man- 
darin-like attitude that foreign policy is 
their property to be defendec against 
the “meddling” public. 

The general public appears to view 
the Department as a suspect necessity. 
The public, at best, tolerates <n official 
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foreign affairs sanctuary, contenting it- 
self with vague suspicions of its role and 
sniping at its performance. 

Most of the time, a masquerade dis- 
guises this underlying current of recip- 
rocal distrust. The Department plays 
out its role by treating the public to 
speeches on “the importance of public 
opinion in the formation of American 
foreign policy.” The public reciprocates 
by concentrating its criticism on the 
trappings, the “striped pants,” the cock- 
tail parties, and avoids the substance of 
policy. 

The masquerade is over. The public 
has assumed a different and disconcert- 
ing part. Public criticism—especially 
the criticism of youth—goes to the core 
premises, and to the policies. The 
thrust of dissent portends disengage- 
ment. The State Department argues 
that disengagement must be selective; 
it must be “responsible.” The public 
has no interest in the selective and re- 
sponsible. The two sides are moving 
toward the point of estrangement. 


THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMUNITY 


Faced with the just priority of do- 
mestic programs, a hostile generation, 
and an increasingly alienated public, the 
Department clearly needs help. Some 
element of the public must assist the 
Department: to rethink foreign policy 
premises, taking into account new pri- 
orities between domestic and foreign 
affairs; to bridge the generation gap in 
foreign policy and process; and to as- 
sure that diplomats are not “remote 
from the public gaze and indifferent to 
it.” 1 The only element of the public 
with a semblance of the resources needed 
to do these jobs is a group usually re- 

1 Seventy years ago, Secietary of State John 
Hay described the State Department as “re- 
mote from the public gaze and Indifferent to 
it ”—Jobn P Leacacos, Fires in the In-Basket- 


The ABC’s of the State Department (New 
York’ World Publishing Company, 1968), p 
3. 
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ferred to as the foreign affairs com- 
munity. 

The foreign affairs community is sus- 
ceptible to only the most general and 
vulnerable definition. It is a disparate 
group composed of institutions and in- 
dividuals who spend some part of their 
time in active attempts to influence, di- 
rectly and indirectly, the course and 
content of American foreign policy. 
The institutional component of the com- 
munity includes: the international 
banks, businesses, and unions; founda- 
tions active in the field; the private 
and professional societies; the organiza- 
tions involved in stimulating community 
interest in foreign affairs; and the aca- 
demic institutions. The private indi- 
viduals who comprise the community 
(many of whom work for the institu- 
tions) Include the full-time foreign af- 
fairs professionals and the growing num- 
bers of people with an active part-time 
involvement in foreign affairs.* 

This community has resources which 
could ease the Department’s problems at 
home. It has material resources and the 
less obvious and less utilized assets of 
interest, intelligence, and influence. 
But before these public resources can be 
brought to the assistance of the Depart- 
ment, the foreign affairs community 


2 An fllustrative list of institutions in order 
of the categories listed would be’ the First 
National City Bank, Standard Oi of New 
Jersey, and the AFL-CIO; the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Council on Foreign Relations and 
the International Studfes Association; the 
Foreign PoHcy Association; and the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy 

8 The fastest growing and potentially most 
significant additions to the foreign affairs 
community are the returning Peace Corps 
volunteers They have a stake in foreign 
affairs acquired at a formative age and based 
on humanitarianism Having been abroad 
purely on a mission of peace, they are bound 
to see the world differently from those mem- 
bers of the community who have fought wars 
or conduct business abroad. Their humani- 
tarian view of the world can influence future 
foreign policy for the better. 
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must rally its assets and the Department 
must determine how to use them. 

To muster its resources, the foreign 
affairs commurity needs to know more 
about itself and the extent to which it 
can form an effective constituency in 
support of the foreign policies with 
which it truly wants to associate. It 
must put itself in a better position to 
identify areas of foreign policy agree- 
ment and to concert for common action 
on the basis of the agreement that does 
exist. This will mean putting a very 
untidy house in order, and may require 
establishing an organization to do the 
job. 

A privately funded organization could 
be chartered for the express purpose of 
improving the community’s knowledge 
of itself and its effectiveness. Such an 
organization would keep the members of 
the community aware of each others ex- 
istence, of their leadership potential 
with respect to support for foreign poli- 
cies, and of specific opportunities to 
exercise that votential. It would relate 
those groups which have purely educa- 
tional purposes to those which have ac- 
tion programs and would promote co- 
operation among groups with similar ob- 
jectives. The fundamental objective of 
the new organization would be to form 
a solid foreign affairs constituency 
which could be engaged, to the full ex- 
tent possible, in official policy-delibera- 
tions and which could marshal the gen- 
eral public behind the broad outlines of 
American foreign policy and the highest- 
quality diplomatic corps. 

This organization, if properly chart- 
ered and funded, conceivably could en- 
gineer another related improvement in 
the foreign <effairs community: it could 
stimulate and orchestrate a selective 
merger of the nongovernmental foreign 
affairs organizations.* Over time, these 


4%n 1964 the Council on Foreign Relations 
listed 293 nongovernmental organizations 
“which conduct serious programs of research 
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organizations have proliferated so that 
in any large community there may be 
as many as twenty-five groups operating 
in narrow areas, with little or no contact 
with each other. Some of these groups 
could be dissolved without being missed; 
but most, at a minimum, should be 
brought into confederation, preferably 
with centrally located offices. In this 
way, it would be possible, when neces- 
sary, to co-ordinate efforts of these 
groups on the local level on behalf of 
key foreign policies. : 

To rally its resources, the foreign 
affairs community will need to reinvig- 
orate its leadership. Officerships and 
directorships of world affairs organiza- 
tions have a way of staying in the found- 
ing families, or at least not straying far 
from their circle of acquaintances.’ 
This perpetuated control of world af- 
fairs organizations by the founding 
fathers turns them inward, makes them 
conservative, and tends to keep them 
going regardless of the changes in cir- 
cumstances which prompted their estab- 
lishment. ‘The directors of eack organi- 
zation must constantly reassess their 
claim to leadership, Similarly, each 
organization must reassess its reason for 
being and adjust it to the times. 

As youth makes its move for positions 
of influence, the geriatrics of leadership 
becomes gs much an issue within the 
private foreign affairs community as it 
is in the official establishment. The 
new generation whose view of the world 


in international affairs, or which maintain 
meetings ard information programs on a con- 
tinuing basis”—Donald Wasson, American 
Agencies Interested in International Affairs 
(New Yorz: Frederick A Praeger, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1964). 

5 For exemple, half of the current members 
of the Board of Directors of the conservative 
Council on Foreign Relations were Directors 
twenty years ago; one quarter of them were 
Directors for forty years. Most “new” mem- 
bers have Deen drawn from what can only be 
described es a coterie. 
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is shaped by the experience of Vietnam 
and of race riots at home must be al- 
lowed to take its place in the board 
rooms alongside established directors 
whose memory reaches back to, and in 
some cases stops with, the old contests 
with Nazi Germany and Stalinist Rus- 
sia. 

These and other general reforms 
within the foreign affairs community 
should help to give it greater identity 
and influence. The Department of State 
will then be better able to engage the 
resources of this community in the tasks 
that need doing at home. 

The most important task is to engage 
the foreign affairs community, and 
through it the general public, in a fresh 
debate over foreign policy premises, in- 
cluding priorities as between foreign and 
domestic needs. This debate should 
focus on the essential elements of main- 
taining world peace and on which of 
these elements the United States can 
help to provide. The debate should be 
directed not only by considerations of 
what the United States ought to be 
doing in the world but also by a realistic 
appraisal of what its capabilities, con- 
strained by mounting domestic demands, 
will enable it to do. 

Unless the private foreign affairs com- 
munity is integrally involved in the de- 
bate over priorities, the public is likely 
to err on the side of disengagement. 
The foreign affairs community has 
vested international interests which 
serve as a basis for identification with 
policies designed to fulfill the United 
States role and responsibility as a major 
and humanitarian world power. These 
interests could be awakened by the De- 
partment to counter any precipitous 
public return to fortress America. 

Neither will the public debate over 
premises and priorities be salutary unless 
young people figure prominently in it. 
A rejuvenated foreign affairs community 
could provide youth with the platform 
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which it will need to enter the debate 
effectively. It could serve as a channel 
for youthful dissent to the Department, 
which may itself be too distrusted by 
youth to be dealt with directly. 

With respect both to the needed de- 
bate over priorities and to the needed 
channel for youthful dissent, the foreign 
affairs community can serve vital func- 
tions for both the Department and the 
public. It can also serve the more gen- 
eral and enduring function of mobiliz- 
ing broad public support for United 
States foreign policies. 

In order for the foreign affairs com- 
munity to play any of these roles, and 
especially the latter, the Department 
will have to treat the community as 
though it had something substantive to 
offer. It especially will have to ask its 
advice on policy. 

The Department has a preponderance, 
but clearly no monopoly, of the best 
foreign policy ideas. At present, it has 
an interest in the views of outsiders, 
but no basic commitment, much less an 
established system, to tap the intellectual 
resources of the foreign affairs com- 
munity. The Department must acquire 
both the commitment and the means to 
carry it out. 

This may require sending Department 
officials on the road to hold public hear- 
ings and to solicit position papers from 
the foreign affairs community. The ob- 
ject should be to engage the community 
in policy-deliberations so that, at a 
minimum, it will feel that it is in on the 
policy takeoffs and not just the crash 
landings.’ 

Extracting ideas from the foreign af- 
fairs community will also require a much 

8 The Department is preparing a series 
of publications, entitled “Issues in Foreign 
Policy,” which will introduce the public, on a 
case-by-case basis, to the factors which go 
into decision-making This new emphasis on 
posing policy issues and considerations, instead 


of simple description and defense of policy, is 
a step in the right direction 
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wider conception of, and a more vig- 
orous commitment to, the education and 
training of Department personnel. For- 
eign affairs personnel should, in the nor- 
mal course of their career development, 
spend tours of duty not only as stu- 
dents on the best campuses, but also as 
interns in the private foreign affairs in- 
stitutions. They must, as students, stay 
abreast of the main currents of scholar- 
ship in foreign affairs and, as interns, 
acquire an inside understanding of how 
businesses, private foundations, and 
voluntary organizations operate abroad 
and how they see the world. This kind 
of education and experience, based upon 
immersion in the nongovernmental for- 
eign affairs community, cannot be left 
to chance: it must be required and re- 
warded. 

Quite apart from going on the road 
for policy ideas and for formal training, 
Department personnel must regularly be 
induced to leave the comfort of their of- 
fices to mingle with, and be confronted 
by, their opposite numbers in the outside 
world. This does not mean deployment 
on the speaking circuits or visitations to 
Rotary Clubs. It means listening in on 
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conferences, lectures, and campus de- 
bates. It means being on the scene to 
absorb what is being said and felt. 

None of this will be done unless the 
Department comes to believe that the 
foreign affairs community is its natural 
and beneficial constituency. This belief 
will not come easily. For years, the 
Department ‘has denied that it has a 
constituency; it has complained about 
the lack of one for so long that it is now 
virtually accepted as a comfortable fact 
of life. There is even a pronounced . 
tendency to view the alleged absence of 
a constituency as a virtue. It is, after 
all, a reliable scapegoat. Failures to 
gain congressional support for policies, 
to secure adequate appropriations, to 
build a professional foreign service of 
high quality, can all and easily be as- 
cribed to the lack of a natural foreign 
affairs constituency. 

But, fortunately, saying that there is 
no constituency for the official conduct 
of foreign policy does not make it so. 
Now the Department needs one, more 
than ever. Behaving as though one 
existed might be all that is needed to 
call the constituency forth. 


Lessons of Vietnam 


By RICHARD CRITCHFIELD 


ABSTRACT: One of the most urgent problems facing the next 
Secretary of State is how to develop a politically oriented 
counterinsurgency doctrine and a Foreign Service capable of 
implementing it, in which top priority is put on defeating po- 
litical subversion, rather than the enemy’s military forces. The 
United States military establishment has been somewhat dis- 
credited in Vietnam, not for failing to do its job, but because 
the State Department has failed to face and solve the problem 
of political subversion. This allowed Hanoi to apply success- 
fully Lenin’s principle of “exploiting internal contradictions in 
the enemy camp” to divide and weaken the American and South 
Vietnamese societies. From mid-1963 until its subversion was 
arrested and partly countered in mid-1968, Hanoi exploited a 
serious internal contradiction created by the seizure of state 
power in Saigon by a self-serving cabal of North Vietnamese 
refugees, thus effectively denying the South Vietnamese people 
the right to self-determination, although this was the political 
basis of the American war effort. The development of a suc- 
cessful counterstrategy, and the personnel to carry it out, will 
depend on the new administration’s ability ‘to understand the 
enemy—thinking, strategy, and tactics—and to assert supreme 
political authority in future counterinsurgency efforts, whether 
they occur in Vietnam, elsewhere or—and the same doctrine 
will have application—in the United States itself. 
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He is also 
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ISTORIANS will someday say that 
everything was done in Vietnam 
but the obvious. 

Faced with a Communist subversive 
war, the United States should have given 
top priority to defeating political sub- 
version, not the enemy’s military forces. 
The failure to do so, indeed, the lack of 
any serious countersubversion effort 
whatsoever in Saigon from the Novem- 
ber 1963 murder of Ngo Dinh Diem to 
the Tet offensive of February 1968, is, I 


believe, the fundamental reason why the’ 


- American effort in Vietnam has not suc- 
ceeded. It explains why the South Viet- 
namese, with American help, have been 
consistently undermined in their attempt 
to build a stable nation, why Washing- 
ton could not develop a successful 
counterstrategy to “wars of national 
liberation,” and why American resolu- 
tion has been eroded by the feeling that 
a war of this sort is not worth fighting. 

Cur failure has been primarily one of 
not understanding that Hanoi’s strategy 
for the past fourteen years has been to 
win, not by defeating the South Vietna- 
mese and American forces in pitched 
battles (except for the brief period from 
September 1964 to May 1965), but by 
systematically destroying South Viet- 
nam’s social structure. This lack of 
uncerstanding has been widely shared by 
the most important segments of the 
American population involved in the 
war: the United States military and dip- 
lomatic establishments, and elements of 
the American press and the liberal aca- 
demic community. 

But primary responsibility naturally 
falls on senior officials within the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson administrations, the 
United States ambassadors involved, and 
the Foreign Service and Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) specialists whose 
task it was to provide Washington and 
the American Embassy in Saigon with 
information about the political, eco- 
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nomic, and social conditions of North 
and South Vietnam. 

For this reason, I believe, the two 
greatest tasks facing the next Secretary 
of State will be to profit by the lessons 
which can ba learned from the American 
failure in Vietnam from mid-1963 to 
early-1968 by bringing Foreign Service 
personnel a much better understanding 
of Communist subversive war and then, 
equipped with this knowledge and 
trained in how to use it, asserting the 
Department of State’s civil authority 
and political judgment over combined 
Pentagon, Agency for International De- 
velopment {AID}, United States Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA), CIA, and De- 
partment of State counterinsurgency ef- 
forts in the future. 


THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL 
SUBVERSION 


He will have to face the problem, in 
one form or another, not only in Viet- 
nam, but also in Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Burma, Indonesia, and 
parts of India, Latin America, and 
Africa, where such struggles are all, to 
some degree, controlled by Hanoi, Ha- 
vana, Pyongyang, Peking, or Moscow. 
(Moreover, an effort appears to be likely 
by some minority elements in the United 
States to apply the political techniques 
which Hanoi has successfully developed 
in Saigon to the “antiwar” and “Afro- 
American” movements in this country.) 

While the fighting in Vietnam itself 
may mercifully end in an early cease- 
fire, its people are years away from a 
true reconciliation. Hanoi and Peking, 
as well as Moscow, have stated un- 
equivocally that the political tactics 
used in South Vietnam will be applied 
elsewhere unless and until the United 
States faces, understands, and is able to 
defeat them. This could happen rather 
rapidly. For instance, I believe that 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, CIA Di- 
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rector Richard Helms, certainly the 
British Foreign Office and Military In- 
telligence, and possibly President John- 
son himself, have, since early 1968, come 
to understand the political-subversive 
nature of the Vietnam struggle. But if 
the United States is not to retreat into 
isolationism and face an internal strug- 
gle that would divide and weaken Ameri- 
can society, it is essential that this un- 
derstanding spread to the military and 
diplomatic establishments, the press, and 
the liberal community, as well as to the 
general public—but especially to the 
Foreign Service and the State Depart- 
ment. 

By “understanding,” I mean the abil- 
ity to perceive—and then to act on the 
perception—that Communist subversive 
war is not merely an aspect in the art of 
fighting, but is primarily a form of logic, 
a logic quite alien and foreign to the 
American mind. 

French journalist Lucien Bodard has 
called this “the logic of the utter want 
of compassion.” In his book, L’Enlise- 
meni, an English condensation of which 
is available in The Quicksand War: 
Prelude to Vietnam, Bodard sums up 
Hanoi’s method of seizing state power 
through gaining control of the mass very 
neatly: 


It is the mathematics of “persuasion,” 
into which there enter precisely weighed 
doses of brainwashing and atrocity. It is 
a matter of arriving at “correct solutions” 
by means of dialectical reasoning, solutions 
that will allow one to dominate human be- 
ings completely and turn them into perfect 
tools for a cause. It requires total de- 
humanization; all civilized society’s feel- 
ings vanish; individuals no longer exist 1 


Grasping this logic is the first hurdle 
to be leaped toward understanding 
Hanoi’s strategy. Le Duan, the Party’s 


1 Lucian Bodard, The Quicksand War: 
Prelude to Vietnam (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1967), p. 33 
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First Secretary and, after Ho Chi Minh, 
the senior ranking Vietnamese Com- 
munist, has himself described this logic 
in a captured letter written in March 
1966 to General Nguyen Chi Thanh, the 
presumed Viet Cong military com- 
mander. 

This 26-page letter contains the most 
revealing passage of the war on Hanoi’s 
strategical thinking. Le Duan, whom 
knowledgeable Vietnamese, unlike the 
Americans, have always regarded as the 
man running the war, explains how the 
human mind can be conditioned to 
project a series of possible developments 
over a long period of time. It is the 
conspiracy theory of history carried to a 
fine art; like a master chess player, Le 
Duan maintams man can plan eight or 
nine alternative responses in advance to 
anything his opponent does instead of 
responding, as American officials have 
done in Saigon, with a mixture of 
planned action and unplanned reaction 
to unforeseen developments. 


We must have a correct thinking method: 
the materialist dialectical thinking method 
To understand the social method, we must 
do our best to distinguish it from the me- 
chanical reasoning methods. To speak of 
revolution and war is to speak of politics. 
Politics is a science and Part du possible. 
In a definite historical epoch, social facts 
may develop according to this possibility, or 
another, within the scope of the definite 
conditions of this epoch. In the face of a 
changing environment, we Marxist-Lenin- 
ists cannot but base ourselves upon the 
development of this environment’s internal 
contradictions and upon the subjective and 
objective conditions it generates to antici- 
pate its development possibilities and, on 
that basis, to set the lines and policies 
which are appropriate to our requirements 
and goals. In the actual process of this 
development, we must always grasp firmly 
and in time the new development and the 
sudden changes in the situation in order to 
apply our revolutionary lines, policies, 
mottoes and methods in a lively manner 
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and in conformity to our goals. ... So- 
cial sciences are different from natural 
sciences, and social rules are not the same 
as natural rules. Each social phenomenon 
always has many causes which interact, 
contradict and influence one another 
These causes themselves also evolve and 
develop Man cannot fully grasp these 
causes. ... While studying social sci- 
ences if we reason in a simple and mechan- 
ical manner we can by no means find out 
the rules governing the dialectical develop- 
ment of things and, of course, cannot ma- 
nipulate this development so it ts consistent 
with our purposes and requirements. 


Siz months after he wrote this, Le 
Duan went further in explaining his 
strategy in the October 1966 issue of 
Hoc Tap, the North Vietnamese Com- 
munist party’s theoretical journal. 


On the basis of keeping firm in strategy, 
our party cleverly applied its tactics; on 
the one hand, it cleverly took advantage of 
the regional and temporary contradictions 
of the enemy to sow division among him. 
On the other hand, it united with anyone 
who could be united, won over anyone who 
could be won over, neutralized anyone who 
should be neutralized, completely isolated 
the imperialists and their most dangerous 
lackeys, and concentrated the spearheads 
of the attacks on them to overthrow them 


His “most clever tactic,” in South 
Vietnam, Le Duan wrote, was the “‘care- 
ful, attentive” application of Lenin’s 
principle of “exploiting internal contra- 
dictions in the enemy camp.” In keep- 
ing with this, as I have previously said, 
I believe that the central thrust of 
Hanoi’s strategy was not military, but, 
rather, to destroy South Vietnam’s social 
structure. 

In this, Le Duan followed the out- 
ward forms of a Chinese-Communist- 
style “people’s war of national libera- 
tion,” which was given a Vietnamese 
coloration in the published works of 
General Vo Nguyen Giap: a disciplined 
Communist party running things from 
behind and, in the NLF, a broad united 
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front to conduct a protracted guerrilla 
struggle, with a rural base of armed 
peasantry misled into thinking they 
were part of a genuine movement for 
land-redistribution and independence. 

This was a disguise. The Vietnam 
war was not really a “people’s war.” 
Instead, Hanoi used this revolutionary 
type of warfare in its 23-year struggle 
to enable a small minority to gain con- 
trol of the North and South Vietnamese 
masses. The purpose of Hanoi in 
allying itself first with Peking and 
then with Moscow was to gain support 
in laying the foundations of an organ for 
seizing state power, not to advance any 
ideology. 

The appearance of the Vietnam war 
as a Maboist-style conflict has clouded 
the reality that it is primarily a political- 
subversive or conspiratorial conflict. 
Just as Le Duan used the NLF and 
Viet Cong forces for his external strug- 
gle, I believe that he created and fash- 
ioned for his own use in the internal 
struggle, the artificially contrived Bud- 
dhist organization of the North Viet- 
namese monk, Thich Tri Quang and the 
secret Mandarin Dai Viet party, an 
elite society of North Vietnamese refu- 
gees, led by a Saigon newspaper editor, 
Dr. Dang Van Sung. 

Just as Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh 
grew out of the subversion of some two 
hundred young Vietnamese officers train- 
ing at Chiang Kai-shek’s Yhampao Mili- 
tary Academy in China during the 
1930’s and 1940’s, so did Dai Viet 
power grow out of Dr. Sung’s subversion 
of the first graduating class of young 
officers at the French-sponsored Nam 
Dinh and Thu Duc academies in 1952. 

In South Vietnam, Le Duan was able 
to bring Tri Quang’s Buddhists and the 
North Vietnamese Dai Viets to power in 
Saigon by exploiting contradictions be- 
tween Confucianists, Buddhists, and 
Catholics, and between Vietnamese na- 
tive to, and loyal to, the three pre- 
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1954 Indochinese states of Tonkin 
(Hanoi and the Red River Delta), 
Annam (the central coast around Hue), 
and Cochinchina (Saigon and the Me- 
kong Delta). Although it is little 
understood in this country, Vietnam’s 
modern chronicles are written in the 
distinct histories of these three separate 
regional and cultural entities, and most 
Vietnamese are Annamites, Tonkinese, 
and Cochinchinese first and South Viet- 
namese or North Vietnamese, or Com- 
munists or non-Communists, second. 
The best illustrations of Le Duan’s 
success—it would require thousands of 
words to trace how he did it step-by- 
step *—are perhaps the overthrow of the 
Diem government on false charges of 
religious persecution in 1963; the top- 
pling of such Cochinchinese post-Diem 
governments as the military dictatorship 
of General Nguyen Khanh or the civil 
regime of Tran Van Huong; the seizure 
of power in Saigon by the North Viet- 
namese Dai Viets in January 1965, first 
installing Phan Huy Quat as premier 
and, in the following June, Nguyen 
Cao Ky, and the political repression 
of the genuine South Vietnamese na- 
tionalist leaders such as Huong through 
the rigged constitution and presidential 
and parliamentary elections of 1967. 
Had not Ambassador Bunker, who, un- 
like General Maxwell D. Taylor and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, understood the 
subversive nature of the war, succeeded 
in restoring Huong to the premiership 
in May 1968, I think it could be fairly 
said that the war was politically lost 
in October 1967. At that time, Ky and 
four other Tonkinese generals, whose 


27 discuss this history reasonably fully in 
my book, The Long Charade: Poltical Sub- 
version in the Vietnam War (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1968). In this article, I 
find myself somewhat awkwardly stating 
major points without presenting the necessary 
documentation. The argument appears less 
startling when extended over four hundred 
pages. 
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careers the Dai Viets had sponsored 
ever since gaining them admission to the 
Nam Dinh-Thu Duc academies in 
1951, were able to preserve their self- 
seized power through extraconstitutional 
means. It was not until June 1968 
that Bunker and Huong succeeded in 
stripping Ky of effective power and 
forcing the resignations of the other 
four. At this writing, however, Dr. 
Sung remains in effective control of the 
South Vietnamese Senate. His chief 
lieutenant, Bui Diem, has just been 
relieved as Ambassador to Washington 
and Saigon’s official observer at the 
Paris talks. 

Most of this dismal history, which is 
increasingly becoming public knowledge, 
could have been prevented, and, indeed, 
the war successfully concluded by now, 
had the United States faced and tackled 
the problem of subversion. It was not 
without warning. In May 1965, Tu 
Chung, Dr. Sung’s deputy editor, came 
to Washington to expose Dai Viet links 
with Hanoi and the society’s involve- 
ment in a massive opium-smuggling 
operation. Tu Chung was shot down 
by assailants outside his Saigon home 
the following December. A year later, 
Tran Van Van, a Cochinchinese mil- 
lionaire who believed North Vietnamese 
domination in Saigon would drive the 
southern masses into the arms of the 
Viet Cong, threatened to expose the 
Dai Viets, who had threatened him with 
assassination. I carried his appeal to 
Philip Habib, the Foreign Service of- 
ficer running the Embassy’s political 
section, but Habib, who was trying to 
groom Ky into a Park Chung Hee role 
at the time, refused any help. When 
Van was murdered on December 7, 
1966, I flew to Washington to tell his 
story—he had linked the Dai Viets with 
Le Duan—to Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
Walter Lippmann, an executive session 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee chaired by Senator Fulbright, 
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Robert Komer at the White House, the 
CIA, and the State Department, but to 
little avail. It was not until the Tet 
offensive in early 1968 that I could get 
a hearing sympathetic enough to prompt 
an official investigation, and only then 
because Bunker himself was reaching a 
similar conclusion. 


Underlying causes for United States 

faslure 

I believe that there are four reasons 
why the United States failed to tackle 
the problem of subversion for nearly 
five years: (1) Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s witch-hunts in the State De- 
partment had driven out most-——and 
intimidated those remaining—-competent 
Asian specialists, as well as discredited 
any serious investigation of Communist 
conspiracy by North Vietnamese refu- 
gees in South Vietnam, including those 
very highly placed in the Saigon regime. 
(2) The desire for a genuine détente 
with Russia tended to obscure Moscow’s 
primacy after early 1965 as Hanoi’s 
principal foreign supporter and one, un- 
like China, who had much to gain 
through a political-subversive victory 
rather than one achieved through classic 
Maoist guerrilla warfare. (3) The Ken- 
nedy administration’s excessive militari- 
zation of Uniced States counterinsur- 
gency efforts after the Bay of Pigs 
disaster; its repudiation of the CIA and 
State Department officers in Saigon who 
defended Diem in late 1963; and Secre- 
tary McNamara’s ill-advised attempt to 
apply to Vietnam the Cuban Block- 
ade experiment in using limited military 
power to attain limited political objec- 
tives. And (4) General Taylor’s suc- 
cess in militarizing official United States 
counterinsurgency doctrine instead of 
subordinating ‘ts military aspects to the 
State Department’s political direction. 

A fifth reason was the incapacity of 
the State Department and Foreign Ser- 
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vice because of a failure to develop ade- 
quate experts on Vietnam. An example 
was Habib’s attempt to repeat his ex- 
perience in South Korea in Vietnam, 
ignoring the political reality that to 
support Ky and his fellow Tokinese 
went in the face of centuries of Cochin- 
chinese history in resisting northern 
domination. This uninformed diplo- 
macy effectively denied a people the 
right to self-determination, although this 
was the United States’ stated reason for 
fighting in Vietnam. 

The close relationship between Viet- 
nam and Soviet moves toward détente 
began in January 1961; as Dean Rusk 
assumed office with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, Khrushchev fully commit- 
ted the Soviet Union in a Moscow 
speech to suvport of “just wars” of na- 
tional liberation. In early 1963, 
Kennedy described Khrushchey’s policy 
as the only insurmountable obstacle 
to détente, since he considered the 
strategic-weapons Issue manageable. 

When Kennedy publicly disavowed 
Diem over CBS television in September 
1963, Moscow responded by sponsoring 
an international trade conference in 
Hanoi in October, in which Communist 
delegates pledged the use of Soviet agi- 
tation and propaganda networks to 
press globally for an American with- 
drawal from Vietnam and to gain 
diplomatic recognition of the NLF by 
Communist-bloc and Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. A month after Diem’s fall, Mos- 
cow first announced it would give all 
support—pclitical, economic, “and if 
necessary support by arms’’-—to Hanoi. 

As Le Duan’s captured letter made 
clear, this assurance of Russian support 
led to Hanoi’s decision to depart from 
Maoist principles in favor of sending 
regular northern soldiers south in hopes 
of a quick killing. Le Duan appeared 
confident that he had already sufficiently 
weakened Saigon politically and that 
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only the undefeated South Vietnamese 
army stood in the way of complete vic- 
tory. Both Moscow and Hanoi seemed 
to calculate, quite incorrectly, that Presi- 
dent Johnson would fear international 
and domestic pressures too much to 
commit American troops to an Asian 
land war. When Johnson responded not 
only in Vietnam but also in the Domin- 
ican Republic, Moscow’s movement 
toward détente faded until it revived 
once more after Johnson’s March 31, 
1968, announcement not to seek a 
second term. Since Czechoslovakia, it is 
impossible to say whether Russia was 
merely seeking to prepare a political 
climate in which Americans might ac- 
cept a compromising peace in Vietnam 
or was seriously moving toward a long- 
delayed decision to abandon “wars of 
national liberation” as an instrument of 
national policy. 

The shortcomings of Taylor’s doctrine 
of counterinsurgency are, today, readily 
apparent; in the seven years since it 
was adopted as the official United 
States counterstrategy in Vietnam, it 
allowed the Vietnamese Communists to 
turn American military power, judo- 
like, into its political accomplice in the 
effort to turn the peasantry against the 
Salgon government. It has helped to 
destroy the civil authority that it was 
created to uphold, and ended in a war of 
attrition in which the enemy has suffered 
staggering losses but is still capable of 
steadily growing in absolute strength. 

The final reason for the failure to 
tackle subversion stems from the Ken- 
nedy administration’s greater faith in a 
handful of young American newsmen in 
Saigon than in its own experienced 
diplomats and specialists in the field 
during the Buddhist hysteria that led to 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s murder and overthrow 
and the North Vietnamese Dai Viet’s 
gradual rise to power. 
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THE PROBLEM or LACK OF 
INFORMATION 


While this is a complex tale, the basic 
trouble can be traced to the ignorance 
of the Foreign Service, of a substantial 
element of the American press corps in 
Saigon, and of the liberal intellectual 
community at home about Le Duan’s 
tactics, the compromising personal rec- 
ords of the North Vietnamese monks 
and politicians who attacked Diem, and 
the role of Vietnamese Buddhism and 
Vietnam’s political background in gen- 
eral. It is a truly dismal chapter in 
American history. When Ambassador 
Frederick Nolting publicly declared that 
in two-and-a-half years he had “never 
seen any evidence of religious persecu- 
tion,” he was sent home. When Sir 
Robert Thompson, Diem’s pacification 
adviser and the former Defense Secre- 
tary of Malaya, who is probably the 
world’s greatest counterinsurgency ex- 
pert, warned that Tri Quang, Commu- 
nist or not, was the enemy of everything 
that the United States was trying to 
accomplish and that we should have 
acted accordingly, Thompson was ig- 
nored. When the CIA mission chief in 
Saigon, John Richardson, backed by 
CIA Director John McCone in Wash- 
ington, warned that Tri Quang had a 
long history of collaborating with Ho 
Chi Minh’s men, he was sacked. Tri 
Quang was given ten-weeks political 
asylum in the American embassy when 
Diem wanted to try him for treason. 
Shortly before he was shot and beaten 
to death in the back of an army truck, 
Diem himself said, with prophetic 
understatement: “The American people 
should obtain a more penetrating knowl- 
edge of Communist subversive war 

. . which refuses actual combat but 
seeks instead the moral attrition of the 
opponent.” 

The demoralizing effect on the CIA 
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and Foreign Service officers in Saigon 
cannot be overexaggerated. A year 
after Diem’s murder, Premier Tran Van 
Huong analyzed the trouble: 


Sometimes the Americans act as if Thich 
Tri Quang was a shadow government... . 
Tri Quang owes a great deal to the Ameri- 
cans. (His) follcwers number no more 
than a few thousand, and they are mostly 
Buddhist youth, But the mere fact that 
the American Embassy convinced itself 
that his power is real gave him stature... . 
Some at the Embassy are disillusioned with 
Tri Quang but fear to say so out loud; they 
do not want to be called anti-Buddhist 
Would they support me if I had him ar- 
rested on charges of treason? 


The same could be said of Ky, Dr. 
Sung, Bui Diem, and the other North 
Vietnamese Dai Vets who ran Saigon 
from January 1565 to May 1968. Doz- 
ens of Vietnamese knew that they were 
involved in massive opium-smuggling, 
were shipping United States dollars to 
France to exchange for gold, had killed 
and murdered a number of opposition 
leaders, and had virtually intimidated 
the entire populace of Saigon. Yet, 
they had American backing, and, if 
this were not enough to frighten the 
would-be informer, there were also the 
examples of Tu Chung and Tran Van 
Van. 

How could -his go on? First, very 
few of the Foreign Service or CIA of- 
ficials in Vietnam had more than a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the political ter- 
rain, the personalities in and out of 
government, the issues exploited by the 
Communists, and the prejudices and 
aspirations and grievances of all ele- 
ments of the population, as well as their 
languages and dialects. 

Even fluency in the language was no 
insurance aga:nst being taken in. The 
mass 1967 antiwar-protest resignations 
of youths from the International Volun- 
tary Service (the Vietnam equivalent of 
the Peace Corps) revealed this when 
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many closely parroted Hanoi’s propa- 
ganda output, suggesting to me that 
they may have been targets of Le 
Duan’s propaganda experts in the 
refugee camps and hamlets where they 
worked. 

Then, the vast majority of Viet- 
namese employed by the Embassy, 
AID, the Joint United States Public 
Affairs office, CIA, ard American press 
corps were either Annamite or Tonkin- 
ese refugees from North Vietnam who 
had come south in 1954 and were thus 
held suspect, especially if they were not 
Catholics, by many native-born South 
Vietnamese. (Of the 860,000 North 
Vietnamese refugees who fled south in 
1954, less than 200,000 were non- 
Catholic, yet this tiny minority of the 
16 million South Vietnamese came to 
dominate Saigon’s press, government, 
and finance under Ky.) 

Even harder to explain was the lack 
of competent political analysts to evalu- 
ate the wealth of captured Viet Cong 
documents or the daily outpouring of 
Radio Hanoi and Liberation Radio. This 
became an especially acute situation 
when Douglas Pike moved to Hongkong 
in mid-1966 after six years in Vietnam 
(although the United States military 
command had a large operation screen- 
ing Communist material for tactical in- 
telligence). The world audience learned 
what the Vietnamese Communists were 
saying only from Tokyo or Hongkong, 
although Redio Hanoi beamed its broad- 
casts directly to Saigon. The British, 
in Saigon, as well as Hongkong, had 
older, more experienced hands with a 
thorough grounding in Asian commu- 
nism and colonial administration; if 
Hanoi said something important, they 
had it first. Although the United States 
had a large and competent staff of 
China-watchers in Hongkong, there was 
no one there who knew anything about 
either North or South Vietnam. (Pike 
was put to work in the Consulate’s 
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Chinese library, and thus his talents and 
experience were largely wasted.) 

Part of the American Embassy’s iso- 
lation was physical. Unlike the press, 
the Foreign Service officers stationed in 
Saigon almost never went around to 
villages or sat in Saigon’s little cafés 
talking with ordinary people. If they 
had, they would have been surprised at 
the depth of hatred and fear of the 
northern rulers whom they were entirely 
supporting. 

Another problem was the State De- 
partment’s inability to lead the non- 
military aspects of the war, especially 
pacification. President Johnson’s at- 
tempt to get first Taylor and then Lodge 
to assert supreme authority over the 
United States military command, AID, 
the huge public information office, and 
the CLA, as well as the Embassy itself, 
led to three major reorganizations of the 
United States mission. 


THE PROBLEM OF JNTRAGOVERNMENTAL 
CONFLICT 


While the Ambassador was supposed 
to be chief of the entire mission, he 
actually found himself on top of a loose 
confederation of conflicting interests and 
doctrines, of which, as in the case of 
Taylor and Lodge, he himself was a 
partisan. Taylor, like the other gen- 
erals, saw the war through a military 
prism. Lodge returned in August 
1965 seeking social reform. At Vice- 
President Humphrey’s urging, Lodge 
brought the politically sensitive General 
Edward Lansdale with him but hedged 
his bets and also asked for Habib, 
then a Foreign Service officer little 
known except for helping South Korea’s 
military dictatorship to assume the 
trappings of constitutional democracy. 
(Habib’s role in South Korea, however, 
was ambivalent; in 1964 some of the 
senior generals in Park Chung Hee’s 
regime formally protested Habib’s links 
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with allegedly corrupt civilian elements 
to members of the United States Senate 
Judiciary Committee.) 

Habib was committed to transform- 
ing Ky into another Park Chung Hee, 
even though this was as politically un- 
sound as if President Park had come 
from Pyongyang. The mission quickly 
formed into  pro-civil-government— 
pro-Lansdale—and pro-Habib—pro-mili- 
tary-rule—camps, with Barry Zorth- 
ian, who ran the United States Informa- 
tion Agency office, allying himself with 
Habib. 

At the height of the struggle, Zorthian 
told a press conference that Lansdale . 
was a “straw man” who was on “his 
way out.” When I protested, Zorthian 
said, “People like you built him up, 
Dick, and now you’re going to be stuck 
with him when he falls.” On January 
21, 1966, Habib sent Lansdale a memo- 
randum, reportedly signed by Lodge, 
forbidding him further contact with 
Vietnamese political leaders. In con- 
versation with me, Lodge ratified 
Habib’s victory with a phrase: “There 
are no civilian politicians in Vietnam, 
just survivors of conspiracies against 
Diem and the French.” Zorthian and 
Habib also consistently derided South 
Vietnam’s nationalist and native-born 
civilian leaders, calling one “senile” and 
referring to Premier Tran Van Huong 
as “not very bright.” Although Presi- 
dent Johnson sent McGeorge Bundy to 
Saigon in the spring of 1966 with writ- 
ten instructions to Lodge that he was 
to become a kind of superambassador 
over the United States military and to 
exert more pressure on the Vietnamese, 
Lodge chose not to exercise it. Just 
before he left Vietnam, a year later, he 
told me: “The idea that any American 
ambassador could assume the powers of 
a colonial administrator and build a 
political base is absolutely nuts. The 
entire Vietnamese population would turn 
against you.” 
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While much has been made of dis- 
array and interagency rivalry in the 
American mission, the failure to tackle 
the problem of subversion was shared 
not only by the United States military 
but by their civilian-minded critics, like 
Edward Lansdale who sought to elimi- 
nate peasant grievances with land re- 
form and political-economic remedies. 
Others, like William Lederer and Wil- 
liam R. Corson, blame it all on Viet- 
namese corruption and American official 
ineptitude. But the growth of Com- 
munist power in Vietnam, or in any 
other countries where “liberation” strug- 
gles are being spawned, does not feed 
primarily on military might, peasant 
grievances, or corruption, but, as Le 
Duan has made clear, on intimida- 
tion, plays to personal ambition, and 
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clever application of Lenin’s principle of 
“exploiting internal contradictions in the 
enemy camp.” 


CONCLUSION 


In the fall of 1966, I asked Ambas- 
sador Lodge about what he was doing 
to counter Dr. Sung’s efforts to weaken 
and divide and then dominate the new 
national assembly. Lodge, who had 
been in Vietnam twenty months alto- 
gether by then, asked me, “Who is Dr. 
Sung?” Le Duan once wrote: “In war 
as well as in the formation of strategy 
and tactics ... the problem of prime ` 
importance is to know the enemy and 
ourselves.” It is probably the soundest 
advice on Vietnam that anyone could 
give our diplomatic establishment and 
the next Secretary of State. 
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The Nature and Dimensions of Diplomacy 


By SMITH SIMPSON 


ABSTRACT: Diplomacy is the art and science of international 
politics. It has also acquired a domestic political thrust. Pos- 
sessing in modern times the dimension of organization, it faces 
the serious problem of how personal and creative political skills 
in foreign affairs can be married to bureaucratic procedures. 
If diplomacy is to be dynamic, capable of providing an effective 
alternative to war, organization must become its servant rather 
than its master. While generally viewed as the means of 
carrying out foreign policies, diplomacy generates resources 
needed for the formulation of sound policy, and its practi- 
tioners should therefore be fully utilized in the policy-forming 
process. At the same time, the resources of diplomacy must 
be considerably amplified in all its dimensions: intellectual 
and cultural, political, research and analysis, planning, educa- 
tion and training, and others which space limitations deny treat- 
ment here. We should develop and use the total human re- 
sources of our diplomatic establishment, including those of 
consular and junior personnel, in the pursuit of our interna- 
tional objectives, providing officers with an education and 
training commensurate to the demands placed upon them by 
modern diplomacy. For this purpose, the possibilities of a 
Foreign Service (Foreign Affairs) Academy deserve further 
consideration. 
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E Americans have either an exag- 

gerated or :oo limited a view of 
diplomacy. We either expect too much 
of it and, when it fails, ridicule it as 
“mere talk” or we conceptualize it, as 
do many of our practitioners and schol- 
ars, in traditional, undynamic terms 
which miss not only its essential nature 
but also its modern dimensions. In 
both cases, the imagined process bears 
little relation to reality. Needed is an 
up-to-date definition which will charac- 
terize diplomacy as it is—a many- 
dimensioned form of political action— 
and thereby draw sharp attention to 
both its potential and its limitations, to 
the resources which it should possess, 
and to those which ours, in fact, com- 
mands, In this way, we may come to 
use it more effectively as an alternative 
to war. 

Diplomacy may be described as the 
process by which foreign policies are 
converted from rhetoric to realities, 
from pronouncements of principles to 
the everyday promotion of the national 
interest. It is a quest, essentially, for 
influence or power. Gathering and dis- 
pensing informat:on, reporting, and ne- 
gotiating, along with other techniques, 
serve as means to this end. 

The qualities and techniques of diplo- 
macy constitute no mystique. They are 
evident in everyday relationships. They 
appear in a parent’s firm but tactful 
handling of an obstreperous child (it is 
amazing how many statesmen sometimes 
behave like children), in a housewife’s 
patient, ingenious extraction of the best 


1 The national interest may, of course, be 
defined broadly, in terms of the general inter- 
est of the commurity of nations. The effort 
of the United States so to define its national 
interest has been a constructive contribution 
to the evolution of the community of nations, 
although our government’s diplomatic actions 
are sometimes criticized at home and abroad 
as contrary to that community’s general 
interest. 
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possible service from an idiosyncratic or 
surly maid (there are idiosyncratic and 
surly governments, too), and in a sales- 
man’s skill in overcoming resistance to 
his wares. They appear in the maneu- 
vers of one university department to 
gain the upper hand over another in a 
disputed area of learning or sphere of 
interest (just as governments have 
spheres of interest). They are to be 
found in the persuasion of government 
officials and private-property owners by 
an architect-member of the President’s 
committee to redesign Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the nation’s capital. They 
are to be found in a lawyer’s skillful use 
of psychology, learning, common sense, 
intuition, and experience in analyzing, 
understanding, and persuading a jury. 
In the relationships of national gov- 
ernments, we call the use of such quali- 
ties and techmques “diplomacy.” Use 
in that context involves as much per- 
sonal skill as co difficult individual rela- 
tionships, for the relations of govern- 
ments are, in fact, the relations of 
people. The best diplomats, indeed—— 
the Jules Jusserands and Dwight W. 
Morrows—surmount their official status 
and so commend the host government’s 
respect that, as individuals, they acquire 
an extraordinary influence. His person- 
ality, character, learning, and gifts—in- 
cluding the gift of intuition as to what 
to do, when, and how—greatly deter- 
mine a diplomat’s role and, thus, in no 
small measure, his government’s capac- 
ity in world affairs.? This is not to say 
that training is not important. It is, 
and more will be said about this later. 


2 At the same time, of course, the individual 
diplomat “in taus dangerous, complex, inter- 
connected world cannot undertake to make in 
his own discretion decisions of an import 
which he may be unable fully to understand.” 
—Livingston Merchant, “New Techniques in 
Diplomacy,” in E. A. Johnson (ed), The 
Dimensions of Diplomacy (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1964), p. 120. 


THE NATURE AND DIMENSIONS OF DIPLOMACY 


THE INTELLECTUAL-CULTURAL 
DIMENSION 


In international relationships, the 
diplomatic process acquires some for- 
malities. It also acquires some limita- 
tions, demanding learning and ingenuity 
to surmount. For what he can say 
or do as an individual in his own 
society, he cannot always say or do in 
another—what, as an individual, not al- 
ways aS a government representative— 
and what he does decide is feasible is so 
subject to misunderstanding, because of 
cultural and psychological (not to add 
linguistic) differences, that he is obliged 
in speech and action to move with spe- 
cial care. At times, he must lay con- 
siderable groundwork for any move, 
often through social occasions. Be- 
cause diplomacy is practiced with 
peoples of different backgrounds—even 
people in different stages of civiliza- 
tion—it possesses an intellectual and 
cultural dimension not present in our 
personal relationships in our native en- 
vironment. This emphasizes the im- 
portance of education and training in 
diplomacy. 


THe POLITICAL DIMENSION 


Diplomacy possesses not only a trans- 
cultural but a political dimension. 


3 This transcultural dimension draws atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of the concept of 
“management” which is seeking acceptance as 
a substitute for “diplomacy” in our lexicon 
of foreign affairs. One cannot “manage” for- 
eigners, a8 one can subordinates in a business 
firm, government department, or secretariat of 
an international organization. Since one can- 
not “manage” them, one cannot “manage” the 
interacting relations which evolve from deal- 
ing with them These are not infrequently 
subtle relations, influenced by factors of his- 
tory and psychology, not to say national sensi- 
tivity, over which we have little or no control, 
and by conditions we cannot contrive into or 
out of existence. In this context, “manage- 
ment” is an irrelevant term although vitally 
important in a domestic context, as will be 
later indicated 
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Being a governmental process, it is 
politically motivated and directed to 
political results. It is international 
politics.* Thus, essentially, it is maneu- 
ver and motion. There are, indeed, 
occasions when diplomacy does best— 
just as in our personal relations we may 
do best-—by silence and abstinence from 
action. In the years of the often pre- 
cipitate John Foster Dulles, his sub- 
ordinates sometimes longed to convey 
to him the admonition which they ex- 
changed sotto voce among themselves: 
“Don’t just do something: stand there!” 
But silence or inactivity because of lack 
of preparation for events is something 
else. It is not diplomacy. It is an 
abdication of diplomacy. 

The cultural-intellectual and political 
dimensions, of course, Interact with one 
another. One cannot assimilate the 
political processes of a people without 
assimilating their history and culture, 
psychology and, in many cases, their 
religions and family connections. This 
has been disastrously evident in Viet- 
nam, but it is apparent every day 
around the world for those who have 
the means to see. As foreign writers 
subtly propagate the notion that Amer- 
icang are modern Romans, stealthily 
building a global empire, the politically 
damaging results of this propagation 
require that our diplomatic representa- 
tives be prepared with maximum intel- 
lectual resources to cope with it. The 
traditional view of the diplomatic func- 
tion of “representing” a nation becomes 
wholly inadequate in a situation which 
demands an activity at once more dy- 
namic and more subtle, more active and 
more profound—-far more outside the 
walls of embassy and consulate offices— 
than any which we have envisaged to 
date. The function becomes one of 


*T am using “politics” in a broad sense 
which includes social and humanitarian objec- 
tives. Such objectives, when pursued by gov- 
ernments, become political objectives. 
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creating an intellectual-political climate 
abroad in which the objectives of our 
foreign policy can be achieved. This is 
no small task. 

Diplomacy, therefore, is far from a 
bureaucratic process. From this, it fol- 
lows that the diplomatic service is not 
simply a projection abroad of our do- 
mestic civil service. Both transcultural 
and political requirements set the diplo- 
matic clearly apart from the domestic 
service 

Combined with the amount of time 
which a diplomat has spent abroad, 
these two dimensions make him a re- 
source to be extensively drawn upon by 
his government, not only for informa- 
tion but for its interpretation, not only 
for advice on tectics—how to proceed 
once a decision is made in Washing- 
ton—but also for advice in the course 
of that decision-making. This is only 
common sense. I would not suggest, 
however, that tais enviable quality is 
always present in our government from 
its highest to its lowest levels. As 
simple and elementary as this suggestion 
may appear—as indeed much of what I 
have to say may appear—it is often 
neglected, leading to all sorts of un- 
happy experiences and even to complex 
results, as, again, we see very plainly in 
our Vietnam adventure.’ 

The politics of diplomacy involves not 
only ambassadors and senior officers 
but, properly u-ilized, junior officers as 
well. It involves not only diplomatic 
but consular officers at all levels. In- 
deed, if there is one facet of diplomacy 
that our diplomatic establishment needs 
to recognize and develop, it is the con- 
tribution of consular posts. This, I 
have found, can be so important that 
J am tempted to characterize it as a 


ö Perhaps I should add that, because of our 
neglect of professional training, our diplomatic 
service is of very uneven quality Some of 
our diplomats are not worth consulting in 
extensa. 
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dimension, not as a “facet” ot a dimen- 
sion. Space coes not permit develop- 
ment of this idea, but as our adminis- 
trators gaily close down consular posts 
on the ground that their passport, visa, 
and protection functions can be per- 
formed in distent embassies, I am struck 
by how little erudition and insight are 
reflected in these decisions. 


Domestic aspect 


The politics of diplomacy has ac- 
quired crucial domestic thrusts of re- 
sponsibilities. One of these is pointed 
at the Washington bureaucracy. In 
getting that bureaucracy to respond 
to world developments adequately and 
promptly, the diplomat must become a 
bureaucrat of sorts, but a bureaucrat 
politically motivated and foreign-envir- 
onment-conscious, many of whose end- 
results must be sought overseas. He is 
therefore quize a different breed from 
the ordinary civil servant. 

With respect to his own department, 
every practitioner of diplomacy knows 
how much of his success overseas—and 
in Washington, when assigned there—~ 
depends upor. his success in understand- 
ing the State Department, its peculiar, 
often rambling and chaotic, ways, and 
its personalities, and in enlisting their 
assistance by the very same processes 
which he employs abroad in enlisting 
the co-operation of foreign officials, 
albeit, in that case, in a foreign environ- 
ment. Getting the action that he needs 
from his own headauarters is no mean 
feat.’ 

The same problems prevail with re- 
spect to all zhe other government agen- 
cies and departments which are today 
involved in foreign affairs, as most of 
them are. They must not only þe 
reasoned with, stimulated, and enlisted 
in his own initiatives, but their own 

For an interesting example of this, see 


William Attwood, The Reds and the Blacks 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1967), pp 39-40. 
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moves must be co-ordinated, and their 
policy proposals integrated with the de- 
cisions of the President and Secretary of 
State. Rare is the diplomat who is 
imaginatively responsive to this thrust 
and capable of coping effectively with 
it. No diplomat is trained for it. This 
accounts for many of the weird things 
that we do both at home and abroad, to 
the wonder, disbelief, and, sometimes, 
grief of other countries, and to our own 
discredit. Need one do more than 
mention “Camelot”? * or “Skybolt”? 8 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL DIMENSION 


The art of diplomacy has thus been 
overtaken by an organizational dimen- 
sion. The process of understanding 
other governments and people, gathering 
and analyzing information and views, 
reporting, persuading, and acting has 
become an organized effort. Particu- 
larly is this so in our case, for we are 
a large nation, with interests as multiple 


T “Camelot” was the name given to a United 
States Army-sponsored research project for 
measuring and forecasting the causes of revo- 
lution and insurgency ın underdeveloped areas. 
When its existence became public knowledge 
in Brazil and Chile in midsummer 1965, an 
international furor ensued. See Irving L. 
Horowitz (ed), The Rise and Fall of Project 
Camelot (Cambridge. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press, 1967). 

8 “Skybolt” was an air-to-ground missile 
with a nuclear warhead, developed, up to a 
point, by the United States government, which 
agreed to provide it, when completed, to the 
British government, thereby solving the latter’s 
problem of maintaining a strategic deterrent 
On a cost-effectiveness basis, our Defense De- 
partment decided, late in 1962, to abandon 
“Skybolt,” but the British were not properly 
notified and given a chance to work out an 
alternative quietly, The Pentagon’s announce- 
ment was abrupt; a political crisis erupted in 
London; and the British government re- 
quested a conference, which was later held in 
Nassau, to ease it over the crisis. The inci- 
dent demonstrated, again, the political reper- 
cussions of defense decisions and the need for 
close co-ordination of the Departments of 
Defense and State. 
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as our resources are vast, and therefore 
needing the most systematic mobiliza- 
tion possible of the people and facilities 
needed for the conduct of our far- 
ranging foreign affairs. The aggressive 
efforts of governments which proclaim 
an intention to frustrate and in the end 
bury us, as well as destroy the indepen- 
dence of other peoples, gives this dimen- 
sion the importance of a peacetime mo- 
bilization for the diplomatic defense of 
the nation and of such other nations 
threatened by invasion or subversion as 
our resources enable us to assist. 


Management and supervision 


This situation and the responsibilities 
flowing from it cannot be met by either 
a puny organization, such as traditional 
diplomats prefer, or a large, ill-managed 
one. In this particular dimension, 
“management” is an appropriate term— 
the systematic, imaginative running of a 
large establishment by people who are 
themselves trained and creative in both 
diplomacy and management and there- 
fore capable of ensuring conditions of 
service favorable to the art of interna- 
tional maneuver. Organization poses 
the risk of stifling an art, so that the 
basic challenge of this dimension is one 
of effecting the marriage of an art to 
management. I am convinced that this 
can be consummated, but, if it is to be 
successful, great research and creative 
effort are demanded. These we have 
not yet undertaken. The State Depart- 
ment has only scudded and shuddered 
before the wind of challenge in the con- 
fused fashion of a sailing vessel piloted 
by an inexperienced and bewildered 
skipper. 

Organization means supervision. Su- 
pervision means the development of 
people. There is urgent need for this 
dynamic concept of the supervisory 
function, and for the training of super- 
visors and supervised alike to make that 
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concept prevalent in the diplomatic es- 
tablishment. This would not only im- 
prove the general quality of our diplo- 
macy, but would also help to solve 
many vexing problems which seem un- 
related to so many of us. Among these 
are the morale o? junior officers who 
want to be “where the action is,” the 
cynicism of mid-career officers who have 
lost their hope of getting there, and the 
let-down feeling cf all officers as they 
witness the dehumanized treatment of 
their seniors—prodded out to pasture 
while still in their prime, some of them 
possessing just that experience which 
can fuse initiative with discretion and 


action with adroitness and place per- 


suasion in our parliamentary diplomacy 
on a higher level than indiscriminate 
arm-twisting. Management must devise 
techniques which enable a large organi- 
zation to treat it3 personnel as human 
beings and to stimulate rather than 
suffocate their judgment and initiative. 

No small part of our fumbling with 
this dimension derives from the refusal 
of diplomats to recognize its existence 
and to consider themselves as candi- 
dates for the performance of the man- 
agement function. ‘They feel that this 
function is not a part of their bargain. 
They contracted for a more glamorous 
role of “diplomat.” Since they have 
occupied the strategic positions in the 
diplomatic establishment from which 
more modern concepts could be fed into 
the recruiting, examining, and training 
processes, their traditional conceptuali- 
zation of diplomacy has been perpetu- 
ated. So the diplomatic establishment 
has no managers. It has only adminis- 
trators, and these are drawn, not from 
diplomatic ranks generally, but from an 
outside reservoir of people claiming an 
interest, but rarely an experience, in the 
administrative techniques of large or- 
ganizations—and none whatever with 
diplomacy to which such techniques 
should be fused. 
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From what reservoir are recruits to 
be drawn for managerial training— 
from the diplomats themselves? or 
from administrative personnel who have 
not the slightest background in diplo- 
macy? There is always the possibility 
of educating the administrators in diplo- 


- macy, and in recent years this has been 


begun, not by any formal education and 
training, but by appointing them as am- 
bassadors. That this leaves something 
to be desired ir. the depth and effective- 
ness of our diplomacy goes without 
saying. One hopes that the diplomats 
will come to see the advantage of 
managing their own affairs.® 


DOMESTIC CLARIFICATION 


Factors inherent in the evolution of 
democracy have created another dimen- 
sion of diplomacy; what one might call 
the dimension of domestic clarification. 
It overlaps not only the political di- 
mension but aiso the organizational, for 
only imaginacive managers, familiar 
with the diplomatic process and its his- 
torical evolution, would know enough to 
see this dimension and to do something 
about it. 

By “domestic clarification” I refer, of 
course, to dip-omacy, which is my sub- 
ject, not to foreign policy. With cer- 
tain exceptions, like Vietnam, we have 
an abundant public clarification of our 
foreign policies. We have little or no 
clarification cf our diplomacy or any- 
body else’s, or even of diplomacy in 
general. What John Stuart Mill said of 
eloquence and poetry is applicable to 
policy and diplomacy—the one is heard, 
the other overheard. It has long been 
time to let a little more diplomacy be 
overheard. 


Lest we focus so greatly on the State 
Department as to forget that it is but the 
nerve center of a far-flung establishment, let 
me emphasize that the need of effective man- 
agement is as keenly felt in our posts abroad 
as in Washington. 
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The importance of this, I think, can- 
not be exaggerated. Diplomacy is our 
principal alternative to war. Upon it 
and its quality rest the lives of all of 
us. Yet, unlike civics, diplomacy is not 
taught in our high schools, and not 
much concerning it is taught in our 
institutions of higher learning. We in- 
duct into our diplomatic establishment 
itself men and women who do not have 
the foggiest idea of it. The general 
public, unfamiliar with its nature and 
techniques, its limitations and potenti- 
alities, is vulnerable to appeals that our 
government resort to force when diplo- 
macy should suffice or escalate the use 
of force in situations susceptible only 
to a political solution. 

Not only the nature and techniques, 
but also the substance of contemporary 
diplomacy needs to be overheard by the 
public. I am not pleading for “open 
diplomacy” so much as I am for greater 
ingenuity in conveying contemporary 
developments to our citizenry by other 
means than shouting from the roof-top. 
I am not an advocate of roof-top diplo- 
macy. I think that we are ingenious 
enough to invent other ways of keeping 
our people better informed concerning 
something that affects them so vitally. 
If, for example, the State Department 
worked with the political science (or 
interdisciplinary faculty) groups of our 
colleges—and of our high schools—to 
stimulate the teaching of diplomacy, 
collaborating with them in the develop- 
ment of suitable teaching materials 
from contemporary situations, we would 
be much farther along in reconciling the 
demands of democracy with those of 
diplomacy, and in conferring upon the 
latter a prestige which it does not now 
enjoy because of prevalent ignorance. 


RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 


Diplomacy has also acquired a dimen- 
sion of research and analysis. As never 
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before, the diplomat must be served by 
the gathering and analysis of informa- 
tion on broader and deeper scales than 
he or his associates in any given office 
or post abroad can command. There 
are problems of communication and 
leisure—leisure to absorb the fruits of 
a headquarters’ research and analysis. 
But I would like to focus here on two 
wholly neglected facets of this dimen- 
sion: (1) research and analysis of diplo- 
macy itself, its techniques and resources, 
the situations in which it can be effec- 
tive, and those in which it cannot, and 
(2) maintenance of an inventory of 
the diplomatic resources which our gov- 
ernment possesses, those in short supply, 
and those lacking altogether. ‘Know 
thyself” is a good motto for a diplo- 
matic establishment. I often think of 
a remark that President Kennedy made 
to an associate early in 1962 after some 
disappointing experiences with the effec- 
tive execution of our foreign policies. 
He ruefully observed: “To prepare for 
this Administration we had a task force 
on foreign policy—and a good one. But 
why did no one think of having one on 
the resources we need to carry out 
policies?” One thinks again of Viet- 
nam, I am quite sure that had we 
stopped to inventory our diplomatic re- 
sources for rendering assistance to an 
inchoate nation in Southeast Asia and 
for preserving diplomatic (that is, po- 
litical) control of that assistance, in- 
cluding its military segment, we would 
have backed off fast from massive 
intervention. 

As a part of the inventory process, 
we should analyze our mistakes in for- 
eign policy and diplomacy. Rarely has 
the State Department paused to look 
backward, and never searchingly and 
systematically, with all possible re- 
sources at its command, to ascertain 
why it failed in any situation or why 
things did not go as hoped. When the 
Navy loses a ship, it automatically 
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creates a board of inquiry to ascertain 
why. Subtler, of course, are lapses and 
losses in the diplomatic field, but the 
same need to inquire and learn is no 
less acute. It is time for the role of 
analysis to be applied to diplomacy 
through a Standing Review Committee 
of Research and Analysis or the Policy 
Planning Council staff. 

Many other organizational and pro- 
cedural problems await a similarly 
tough analysis. How, for example, are 
the lessons of failure and success which 
come from a Review Committee to be 
imparted to diplomatic officers, so that 
all may learn from the errors and suc- 
cesses of some? Even the simplest in- 
formation needed for the discharge of 
immediate tasks encounters what I call 
a “transfer of experience” block. It is 
accentuated by the proclivity of all 
diplomatic establishments to rotate their 
officers from position to position, coun- 
try to country, even continent to con- 
tinent. In our case, organizational size 
is a factor, as is a leanness of staffing 
which makes rare indeed any overlap- 
ping of officers so that an incumbent 
can adequately brief—that is, transfer 
the benefits of his experience to—his 
successor. This problem is not in- 
soluble, but it requires identification 
and analysis by imaginative people, 
adequately trained and furnished with 
sufficient funds to effect the needed 
reforms, 

Planning has always been viewed by 
the State Depar-ment as related to the 
policy process. Common sense suggests 
that it is equally related to the diplo- 
matic. Neither the Policy Planning 
Council staff ner the offices concerned 
with the administration of personnel 
have given hard, systematic thought to 
the development of the resources, human 
and other, needed to carry out policies. 
Diplomacy has lived from hand to 
mouth, It has lived “by guess and by 
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God.” To make policy-decisions, to 
enter commitments (as we did in the 
Southeast Asian Treaty Organization), 
and to decide important moves (as we 
did in Vietnam), without stopping to 
inventory our resources and to bring our 
diplomacy inte equilibrium with our 
decisions, is the rankest folly. 

Perhaps these two dimensions of 
research-analys:s and planning should 
be viewed as coalescing in a ‘“‘mobiliza- 
tion of resources” dimension. I would 
not quarrel with such a grouping. 


SoME OTHER IMPORTANT 
DIMENSIONS 


There are other important dimensions 
of diplomacy—economic, technological, 
scientific, social, nation-building (some- 
times called development diplomacy), 
military, covert (entrusted to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency), and interna- 
tional-organization (which has evolved 
one type of diplomacy termed “parlia- 
mentary” and another called “alliance” 
diplomacy). These demand diplomats 
with new areas of knowledge in their 
grasp and new skills at their command 
We touch upon some of these dimensions 
in this volume. Others, for reasons of 
space, we have had to omit. In this 
synthesis, I have limited myself to those 
which, because they determine the gen- 
eral ability of the diplomatic establish- 
ment to function effectively with respect 
to all dimensions and to command ade- 
quate popular support, underlie all 
others. Without in any way derogating 
the importance of the others, these seem 
to me basic dimensions. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


One other basic dimension remains— 
education and training. This has 
emerged as one of the thorniest prob- 
lems of modern diplomacy In dealing 
with it suggestively, I would again 
point out that my angle is limited. I 
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do not speak of education and training 
with respect to “foreign affairs” or 
“foreign policy,” although, obviously, 
diplomatic officers must be educated in 
these areas. I speak to the subject of 
this volume—and hence of education 
and training in diplomacy: its nature, 
its processes, and its techniques. The 
dimensions of diplomacy discussed here 
are so complex, and the challenges 
which they present to diplomatic officers 
are so great, that it seems obvious to 
me that only an educational and train- 
ing institution focused on the needs of 
modern diplomats can possibly pack 
them into an educational and training 
program. 

Nor can a private institution have 
access to the materials needed to 
educate and train officers in these di- 
mensions, for many of these must be 
developed from the experience of our 
diplomatic establishment in the last 
quarter-century. I do not mean to 
imply that the past has no significant 
contribution to make to the education 
of diplomatic officers. It has Not only 
does it provide needed perspectives, so 
that officers do not make fools of them- 
selves in performing functions de- 
manded by the intellectual-cultural di- 
mension, but there is much to be gained 
from analysis of Talleyrand’s perform- 
ance at the Congress of Vienna, David 
Eugene Thompson’s and Dwight W. 
Morrow’s in Mexico City, Jules Jus- 
serand’s in Washington, and the like. 
Talleyrand’s offers considerable illumi- 
nation, for it reveals a set of techniques 
whereby a defeated government bereft 
of power—military and economic—can 
completely frustrate victorious govern- 
ments. The lesson which it teaches is 
valuable, and one that we need to 
learn: that power is not simply eco- 
nomic and military power; it is also 
diplomatic skill. 

The kind of intensive education and 
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and training which the complex dimen- 
sions of modern diplomacy require 
should be given to diplomatic officers 
at the outset of their careers, so as to 
make them as promptly useful as pos- 
sible to their country. This would also 
strike at one of the sources of the 
morale problem of young officers. By 
thorough preparation at the outset, they 
could be entrusted with serious respon- 
sibilities earlier, and thus find them- 
selves “where the action is.” 

It will be carefully noted that I do 
not suggest that there is a “profession 
of foreign affairs.” But within the area 
of foreign affairs lie some professions. 
One of these could be diplomacy. The 
diplomatic process is clearly susceptible 
of professionalization. For the purpose, 
I visualize a Foreign Service (Foreign 
Affairs) Academy on a graduate level. 

This does not mean that such an 
academy would be the whole answer to 
the modern requirements of diplomacy, 
nor, because of the political influence 
which might play upon it, a simple an- 
swer. But it certainly cannot be cava- 
lierly dismissed as either unnecessary 
or impossible to achieve under proper 
conditions. More thought must be 
given to possible ways of setting it up— 
enabling it to draw upon the resources 
of existing institutions, rather than at- 
tempting an all-inclusive faculty of its 
own—and, above all, to developing 
teaching materials from the problems 
and experiences of diplomats which only 
a government academy could utilize, 

It is important to note, also, that 
education and training must be meshed 
with need. When a SEATO commit- 
ment is made, an analysis and planning 
unit must automatically go into action 
to determine what kind of officers this 
commitment demands, what number of 
this type is on hand, and, thus, how 
many more must be educated and 
trained. The educational and training 
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facilities of the diplomatic establish- 
ment must then do what is necessary 
to produce this type in the number 
estimated to be needed to meet any 
crisis. 

One must indeed speak of diplomacy 
in the context of foreign policy. But 
might I suggest that the reverse is also 
true—that one must speak of foreign 
policy and foreizn commitments in 
terms of diplomacy? A policy is wise 
only insofar as our diplomacy can 
support it. Except in those situations 
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in which we calculate that we should 
bluff, a commitment is sound only if 
our diplomacy can make it viable. 

It is time that we recognized that not 
only our enemies can undermine us: we 
can undermine ourselves. We can do 
this as readily by an inadequate diplo- 
macy as by wrong policies. The first 
step toward achieving an adequate 
diplomacy is to conceptualize it. If 
this article provides some assistance in 
this direction, the writer will consider 
himself well rewarded. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Theoretical Economics 


By SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 


HIS article seeks to offer some 

guide to the flow of studies of the 
last few years in theoretical economics.* 
Completeness is disavowed. Space limi- 
tations permit only a clue to the essen- 
tial content; those who want the detail 
will have recourse to the original sources 
of the ascribed views, which are merely 
spotlighted here. 


DEMAND THEORY 


Ivor Pearce has produced a readable, 
balanced, and comprehensive book on 
demand theory, leaning more than a bit 


* The period covered is, roughly, 1964- 
1967. A previous survey by the present au- 
thor appeared in Tae Awnats (March 1964). 
This constitutes some updating of the earlier 
article. Note that because of the numerous 
references to economic journals, they are 
numbered according to the following key: 


[1] American Economic Review 

[2] Economica 

[3] Economic Journal 

[4] Econometrica 

[5] Journal of Political Economy 

[6] Oxford Economic Papers 

[7] Quarterly Journal of Economics 

[8] Review of Economic Studies 

[9] Review of Economics and Statistics 


on utility concepts... Deep issues are 
raised concerning the homogeneity of 
the utility function when savings and 
expected price changes are included 
in the demand function. Communal 
indifference curves and market in- 
dependence-interdependence (‘‘neutral” 
want-association) are also extensively 
explored. 

Peter Newman has provided a rigor- 
ous companion volume on demand 
and exchange theory.? “Comparability,” 
“consistency,” and “selection” are de- 
scribed as the general axioms of ordinal 
demand theory, with “dominance,” 
“continuity,” “convexity,” and “con- 
tinuity of substitution” serving as 
special postulates. The welfare impli- 


WVirweerunntehrenwvennand 


[10] Southern Economic Journal 
[11] International Economic Review 
[12] Kyklos 


1 Ivor F, Pearce, A Contribution to Demand 
Analysis (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964). 

2Peter Newman, The Theory of Exchange 
(Englewood Chiffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965). 
The book contains a rather full set of biblio- 
graphical references. 
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ism, Monetary Theory, and the Price Level (1961), Wage Theory and Policy (1963), 
Intermediate Price Theory (1964), and Employment Growth and Income Distribution 
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cations of market exchange are meticu- 
lously staked out.® 

Clarkson has argued that theories of 
utility-maximization are “ex post facto 
rationalizations,” arguing for recasting 
the theory in terms of “decision- 
making” behavior.* A sign of the extent 
of current specialization is the book- 
length treatment of generally familiar 
demand ideas in Wu and Pontney.® 

For an empirical study of demand and 
consumption outlays, interested readers 
will want to consult the important 
volume by Houthakker and Taylor.’ 
International comparisons of consump- 
tion are presented in an informative 
article by Yang.’ 

The various demand curves, depend- 
ing on whether money or real income, 
or neither, is held constant, are con- 
sidered by Usher." Undoubtedly, too 
little attention is accorded to this ques- 
tion. Bierwag and Grove, in a more 
traditional spirit, extend indifference 
analysis to asset choice, based on 
whether individuals tend to accept or 
avert risk? Consumer’s surplus en- 


2 Although it transcends the scope of this 
survey, note might be made of the important 
work, also complate in its bibliographical 
aspects, of Murray Kemp, The Pure Theory 
of International Trade (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 

4 Geoffrey P. E. Clarkson, The Theory of 
Consumer Demand: A Critical Appraisal 
(Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963), 
p. 85. 

5 Shih-Yen Wu and Jack Pontney, An In- 
troduction to Modern Demand Theory (New 
York: Random House, 1967). 

68H. S. Houthakker and Lester D Taylor, 
Consumer Demand in the United States, 1929- 
1970 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1966). 

T Charles Yneu Yang, “An International 
Comparison of Consumption Functions,” [9], 
August 1964. 

8Dan Usher, “The Derivation of Demand 
Curves from Indiiference Curves,” [6], March 
1965. 

G. O. Bierwaz and M. A. Grove, “Indif- 
ference Curves in Asset Theory,” [3], June 
1966. 
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gages Winch, who hopes to reconcile 
“Marshallian simplicity with the pur- 
ist’s insistence on precision.”?° While 
Winch is sanguine that the measure 
is often suitable, the revelation of 36 
separate results from policy changes 
is hardly reassuring. Lerner is also 
receptive to consumer’s surplus; Lerner, 
however, is less alarmed at “value” 
judgments.** 

Lancaster has injected some fresh 
thoughts into cemand theory.” Liken- 
ing a consumer to a firm buying inputs, 
Lancaster argues that consumers buy a 
collection of a-tributes: “even a single 
good will possess more than one charac- 
teristic” (pp. 133-134). The approach 
offers some promise for handling new 
goods within the utility function. 

Gorman has expanded the utility 
function to include the influence of 
habit, or past choices on current tastes.** 
Frisch proposed reinstating cardinal 
utility for corsidering choice over time 
under uncerta:nty; Morishima and Pol- 
lak maintained that only ordinal ele- 
ments were involved** 

Mathematical statements of the 
theory of ccnsumer behavior occupy 
Sonnenschein and Richter.’ Liviatan 


10David M. Winch, “Consumer’s Surplus 
and the Compensation Principle,” [1], June 
1965. 

11 A, P. Lerner, “Consumer’s Surplus and 
Micro-Macro,” [5], February 1963. 

12 K, Lancaster, “A New Approach to Con- 
sumer Theory,” [5], April 1966, and “Change 
and Innovation in the Technology of Con- 
sumption,” [1], May 1966. See also W. J 
Baumol, “Calculation oi Optimal Product and 
Retailer Characteristics: The Abstract Product 
Approach,” [5], October 1967. 

183 W, M. Gorman, “Tastes, 
Choice,” [11], June 1967. 

14 Ragnar Frisch, “Dynamic Utility,” [4], 
July 1964, Michio Morishima, “Should Dy- 
namic Utility Be Cardinal?” and Robert 
Pollak, “Dynamic Utility: A Comment,” [4], 
October 1965. 

15 Hugo Sonnenschein, “The Relationship 
Between Transitive Preference and the Struc- 
ture of the Choice Space,” [4], July 1965; and 
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has sought to simplify the theory of 
long-run consumption plans through 
a “composite-commodity” approach; 
Green and Thompson explore further 
the intertemporal dimensions of the 
utility function.” 18 

Definitional aspects of complementar- 
ity and substitution have reappeared in 
articles by Kamien and Hadar. Lerner 
has endeavored to simplify Hicks’s 
now commonplace indifference approach 
through some new definitional cate- 
gories.** 


PRODUCTION 


The literature on the theory of pro- 
duction has become vast. 

For the theory of the firm, two books 
are especially worthy of note, namely, 
those by Frisch and Dang.** Professor 
Frisch, who did so much to shape the 
modern theory, has gathered together 
his mature reflections in a major work 
which includes the time dimensions of 
the problem, involving depreciation 
and reinvestment decisions, along with 
multiple product aspects. Dang pays 
more attention to programming models, 
quality variation, multiple plant, multi- 
ple product, and vertical integration 
aspects. Managerial economics should 
draw heavily on this work. 





Marcel K. Richter, “Revealed Preference 
Theory,” [4], July 1966. 

16 Nissan Liviatan, “Multiperiod Future 
Consumption as an Aggregate,” [1], Septem- 
ber 1966; H. A. John Green, “Intertemporal 
Utility and Consumption,” [6], March 1967; 
Earl A. Thompson, “Intertemporal Utility 
Functions and the Long-Run Consumption 
Function,” [4], April 1967. 

17M J. Kamien, “Note On Complementar- 
ity and Substitution,” [11], 1964; J Hadar, 
“The Substitution Term is Ambiguous,” with 
replies by E. Mishan and R. G D Allen, 
[2], 1967. Also, A P. Lerner, “The Analysis 
of Demand,” [1], September 1962 

18 Ragnar Frisch, Theory of Production 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), and Sven 
Dang, Industrial Production Models (New 
York: Springer-Verlag, 1966). 
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For macrotheory and econometric 
measurement, a volume sponsored by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search contains the reminiscences of 
former Senator Paul Douglas on his 
pioneering work in developing the Cobb- 
Douglas function involving linear and 
homogeneous input-output relations.’® 
Solow’s contribution is largely concerned 
with the problems of technical change, 
and the complexities of measuring factor 
inputs.22 Marc Nerlove analyzes CES 
(constant elasticity of substitution) 
production functions, of which the 
Cobb-Douglas function is a special 
case,” 

On the same problems, Murray Brown 
offers detailed contrasts of the Cobb- 
Douglas and CES functions.”? Hilde- 
brand and Liu are concerned primarily 
with measuring industry production re- 
lations. New books by Edwin Mans- 
field deal comprehensively with matters 
of technological change." Walters has 
summarized the mounting literature on 


19 Paul H. Douglas, “Comments on the 
Cobb-Douglas Production Functizn,” in Mur- 
ray Brown (ed.), The Theory ard Empirical 
Analysis of Production (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1567) 

20 Robert M Solow, “Some Recent Devel- 
opments in the Theory of Production,” ibid. 
An earlier article argued that long-run substi- 
tutability of capital and labor yields results 
for heterogeneous capital similar to those for 
capital homogeneity —“Heterogeneous Capital 
and Smooth Production Functions. An Experi- 
mental Study,” [4], October 1963. 

21 Marc Nerlove, “Recent Empirical Studies 
of the CES and Related Production Func- 
tions,” ibid. 

22 Murray Brown, On the Theory and Mea- 
surement of Technological Change (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1966). 

28 George H Hildebrand and Ta-Chung Liu, 
Manufacturing Production Functions in the 
United States, 1957 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1965). 

24Edwin Mansfeld, The Economics of 
Technological Change and Industria! Research 
and Technological Innovation (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1968). 
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the econometrics of the production 
problem.*® 

There has also been a protracted de- 
bate on the proper form of tke produc- 
tion function for the firm, albeit based 
on & priori ideas rather than empiric 
findings. Nutter, on the basis of a 
textbook account, disputed the view that 
marginal products had to fall monotoni- 
cally given a linear and homogeneous 
function. Summing up, Nutter restated 
the controversy to signify: (1) the 
marginal product of one factor could 
be negative if the marginal exceeded 
the average product for the other factor; 
(2) both marginal products could not 
be negative, while the average product 
could increase for only one factor; and 
that (3) convexity entailed marginal 
and average products moving in the 
same direction. Rowe questioned 
whether the search for a symmetrical 
total product function was appropriate.*® 

Related is a very lucid article by Pro- 
fessor Dang, arguing that, where the 
fixed factor was divisible, we can dis- 
pense with thai part of the production 
function where the average product of 
the variable factor was rising, for firms 
would discard units of the divisible 
fixed factor to ensure constant average 
returns to the variable agent.” 


25 A. A. Wakers, “Production and Cost 
Functions: An Econometric Survey,” [4], 
1963. 

26 All of the itams appeared in the American 
Economic Review: G. Warren Nutter, “Di- 
minishing Returns and Linear Homogeneity” 
(December 1963}. Comments subsequently by 
H. Liebhavsky, Ryuzo Sato, and John W. 
Rowe, Jr. Dieter Schneider, Patrick De 
Fontenay, and a reply by G. Warren Nutter 
(September 1964). Also, John W. Rowe, Paul 
Van Moeseke, and G. Warren Nutter (June 
1965). Paresh Challepadhyay, and Robert 
Piron, Jr, (March 1966). Edward Sarayder 
(June 1967) and reply by Robert Piron, ibid. 

27 Sven Dang, “Diminishing Returns and the 
Cost Functions A Reconsideration,” Zeit- 
schrift fur Weltwirtschafitliches Archiv, Band 
97, Heft 1, 1966 
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Tangri explored the implications for 
the fixed factor in the several regions of 
the productior function where average 
product was rising, reaching its peak, 
subsequently declining to zero.** Tangri, 
also doubting the symmetry features, 
observes that Region I for one input 
is Region ITT for another, and develops 
the bivalued variable cost phenomena 
implicit in the usual drawings. ‘This 
treatment was long overdue; the usual 
presentation had scarcely been altered 
since Cassels’ fine study over thirty 
years ago.” The spacing of isoquants, 
involving the elasticity of productivity 
and returns to scale, has also been 
explained, but less conclusively.*° 

Leibenstein has raised the more 
substantive issue of whether “given” 
inputs lead to “given,” and “maximum,” 
outputs. Describing what he terms 
“X-Efficiency,” Leibenstein writes: “It 
is conceivable that in practice a situa- 
tion would arise in which managers are 
exceedingly poor, that is, others are 
available . . . who would be very much 
superior,” and that, in underdeveloped 
countries especially, “managers determine 
not only their own productivity but the 
productivity of all cooperating units in 
the organizztion.”** He concludes that 
“in a great many Instances, the amount 
to be gained by increasing allocative ef- 
ficiency is trivial while the amount to 
be gained by increasing X-Efficiency is 
frequently significant” (p. 413). This 
is a proposition with far-reaching impli- 


28 Om P. Tangri, “Omissions in the Treat- 
ment of the Law of Variable Proportions,” 
[1], June 1¢66. 

29 J, M. Cassels, “The Law of Variable 
Proportions,” in Explorations in Economics: 
Essays in Honor of Frank W. Taussig (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1936). 

30 A, M. Levenson and Babette Solon, “Re- 
turns to Scale and the Spacing of Isoquants,” 
[1], June 1966, and comment by F. W. 
McElroy, [1], March 1967. 

81 Harvey Leibenstein, “Allocative Efficiency 
vs. X~Efficiency,” [1], June 1966, p. 397. 
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cations for the neat mathematization of 
input-output relations which omit the 
past history or the human relationship.** 

Shapely and Shubik argue that “the 
simple concept of property implicit in 
many classical models of a competitive 
economy is ... an insufficiently basic 
representation of the phenomenon of 
ownership.” 8 They consider, briefly, 
feudal systems, village communes, land- 
less peasants, and the like. ‘The cases 
would lend themselves to closer study; 
they have relevance in many parts of 
the world. 

In a reconsideration of Marshallian 
functional time periods, De Alessi has 
sought a more conscious clock-time 
formulation.** The shorter the time 
interval from disturbance to adjustment, 
the higher the cost of a change in output 
and the fewer the inputs that can be 
varied—a fairly familiar Marshallian 
conclusion, But Alessi, like Borts and 
Mishan, argues that temporarily the 
firm may even use excessive amounts of 
factors.” It is also argued that average 
cost curves involving larger-scale plants 
tend to be “wider and shallower,” en- 
larging the range of minimum average 
cost, than with smaller plants.*¢ 

Lucas considers the joint determina- 


tion of output and investment decisions 


82 See the comments by P. J. McNulty and 
J. P. Shelton. The latter argues from data 
On managerial performance in restaurants, 
compared to that of franchised owners, that 
the latter are much superior in performance, 
suggesting thus an institutional aspect as 
conducive to higher productivity.—[1], De- 
cember 1967. 

38 L. S. Shapley and Martin Shubik, “Own- 
ership and the Production Function,” [7], 
February 1967, p. 33 

84 Louis De Alessi, “The Short Run Re- 
visited.” [1], June 1967. 

35 G. H. Borts and E. J. Mishan, “Exploring 
the ‘Uneconomic Region’ of the Production 
Function,” [8], October 1962 

36H. P. Gray and P. B. Trescott, “Draw- 
ings on An Old Envelope: Short-Run and 
Long-Run Average Cost Curves,” [1], De- 
cember 1967. 
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to situations in which resources are 
drawn from current output to facili- 
tate the investment level. so that cur- 
rent production falls and prices rise." 
Buchanan considers a situation in which 
“externalities are classified as one sub- 
category of joint supply,” so that in 
producing more of one output, other 
outputs (or well-being) may be en- 
hanced in a manner not consciously in- 
tended: the well-tended garden of one 
individual enhances the we-l-being of his 
neighbors. Buchanan observes that the 
“optimal” output level, or its “precise 
statement becomes a formidable under- 
taking” (p. 413) .38 

For “reasonable” values of CES pro- 
duction functions, involving elasticities 
of substitution between 05 and 10.0, 
Nelson asserts that even a 45 per cent 
increase in capital per man-hour leads 
to an output increase that ranges from 
10.3 to 13.3 per cent. Hence he defends 
the serviceability of the Cobb-Douglas 
function.®® 


CONSERVATION 


For the conservation aspect of the 
theory of production, Keynes’ concept 
of user cost, involving links between 
present actions and future consequences, 
is vital. Journal articles >y Gordon, 
relevant to minerals, timber, fisheries, 
and the like, and on the fishery problem, 
by Turvey, may be noted.*® A more 


37 Robert E. Lucas, “Adjustment Costs and 
the Theory of Supply,” [5], August 1967. 

88 James M. Buchanan, “Joint Supply, Ex- 
ternality and Optimality,” [2], November 
1966. 

39 Richard R. Nelson, “The CES Produc- 
tion Function and Economic Growth Projec- 
tions,” [9], August 1965. See also his earlier 
article on “Aggregate Production Functions 
and Medium-Range Growth Projections,” [1], 
September 1964. 

* R. Gordon, “A Reinterpretation of the 
Pure Theory of Exhaustion,” [5], June 1967; 
and Ralph Turvey, “Optimization and Sub- 
optimization in Fishery Regulation,” [1], 
March 1964. 
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optimistic view on technological advance 
overpowering depletion was a theme 
advanced by Barnett and Morse.*! 


Tae FRM AND MARKETS 


J. X. Galbraith’s work undoubtedly 
created the largest stir on the theory of 
the firm and the trends of our economic 
order.** Its lucidity, insights, and 
phrase-making, and the sin of large 
sales, led by its frequent condemna- 
tion by economists who take a dim 
view of these qualities. But Galbraith’s 
stress on technology and the expert— 
the “technostructure’—-and his under- 
standing of managerial capitalism and 
the firm’s objectives of profits and 
growth, of advertising, of government 
spending, and employment-income con- 
trol, of the military complex, and of 
some dubious educational accommoda- 
tions, should assure the book of a life 
and vitality for several years to come. 

Robin Marris covers some of the same 
ground, often in a quasi-mathematical 
way and with more emphasis on the 
firm’s profit and growth objectives and 
its financial value for takeovers and 
mergers: ‘‘maragerial capitalism” is 
having a new vogue.**® Optimistic in 
outlook, and recounting the evolution 
of the welfare state, with some glimpse 
of the future, is Shonfield’s Modern 
Capitalism .4* 

Technical textbooks include Vickers’ 
efforts to weave financial aspects into 
the theory of the firm, Hadley’s and 
Whitin’s analysis of inventory control, 


41H. J. Barnet: and C Morse, Scarcity and 
Growth: The Economics of Natural Resource 
Availability (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1963). 

#2 John Kenneth Galbraith, The New In- 
dustrial State ‘Boston’ Houghton Mifflin, 
1967). 

48 Robin Marrs, The Economic Theory of 
“Managerial” Capitalism (New York: Free 
Press, 1964). 

4t Andrew Skonfield, Modern Capitalism 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1965). 
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and Ferguson’s play on J. M. Clark’s 
ideas on “workable competition,” rein- 
terpreted in a macropolicy setting.*® 
Several Carnegie-Mellon University 
works on behavioral aspects of the firm 
also bowed.*® A critique of Chamber- 
linian theory, scoring several good 
points but without erecting a new 
structure, is a short book by Andrews.** 

Reviewing the Berle and Means find- 
ings, in their influential Modern Corpo- 
ration and Prrvate Property, Larner re- 
ports that management-controlled cor- 
porations have increased from 88 in 
1929 to about 169 in 1963, among the 
largest two hundred firms.*® Shorey 
Peterson, nonetheless, argued that the 
corporation still remains subject to 
market restraints and competitive forces 
almost as in a simpler day; A. A. Berle 
and Carl Kavsen responded skeptically 
to this view.*® Williamson, in a more 


#5 Douglas Vickers, The Theory of the Firm: 
Production, Capital, and Finance (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1968); G. Hadley and 
T. M. Whitin, Analysts of Inventory Systems 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J : Prentice-Hall, 1963) ; 
Charles E. Ferguson, A Macroeconomic Theory 
of Workable Competition (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University, 1964). 

48 Richard M. Cyert and James G. March, 
and Others, A Behavioral Theory of the Firm 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963) ; 
Oliver E. Wilkamson, The Economics of Dis- 
cretionary Behavior: Managerial Objectives in 
a Theory of tke Firm (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.. 
Prentice-Hall, 1964). A textbook in price 
theory under the same auspices is Kalman 
J. Cohen and Richard M. Cyert, Theory of 
the Firm: Resource Allocation in a Market 
Economy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965). 

47P. W. S. Andrews, On Competition in 
Economic Theory (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954). 

#8 Robert J. Larner, “Ownership and Con- 
trol in the 2CO Largest Nonfinancial Corpora- 
tions, 1929 and 1963,” [1], September 1966 

49 Shorey Feterson, “Corporate Control and 
Capitalism,” Adolf A. Berle, “The Impact of 
the Corporation on Classical Economic 
Theory,” and Carl Kaysen, “Another View of 
Corporate Capitalism”—all in [7], February 
1965. 
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theoretical contribution, argued that as 
organizations grow, “control loss occurs 
between successive hierarchical levels,” 
placing limitations on the size of firms 
and involving “ultimately diminishing 
returns to scale.”°° Monsen and 
Downs assert that managers “desire 
to maximize their own lifetime im- 
comes” (p. 236) and that large size fos- 
ters imperfectly controlled bureaucratic 
structures.5+ 

Fritz Machlup, from whom we have 
come to expect consistent fealty to 
‘“marginalism,” makes some overtures to 
behavioral approaches in his presidential 
address to the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, remarking that the marginal 
approach based on profit-maximization 


is suitable where (1) large groups of firms 
are involved and nothing has to be pre- 
dicted about particular firms, (2) the ef- 
fects of a specified change in conditions 
upon prices, inputs, and outputs are to be 
explained or predicted rather than the 
values of these magnitudes ... and (3) 
only gualstaiive answers... about direc- 
tions of change, are sought rather than 
numerical results.5# 


The vexing problems of duopoly and 
bilateral monopoly continued to in- 
vite study. A slender book by Thin 
summarized some earlier literature.” 
Ferguson, for differentiated products, 
developed an Edgeworth contract-curve 
solution; Cross argued that bargaining- 
costs hastened solutions in bilateral 
monopoly sequences, extending these 
to domestic and international politics; 


50 Oliver E. Williamson, “Hierarchical Con- 
trol and Optimum Firm Sire,” [5], April 
1967, pp. 123, 125. 

S52 R, Joseph Monsen, Jr, and Anthony 
Downs, “A Theory of Large Managerial 
Firms,’ [5], June 1965. 

52 Fritz Machlup, “Theories of the Firm: 
Margiralist, Behavioral, Managerial,” [1], 
March 1967, p 31. 

53 Tun Thin, Theory of Markets (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1960). 
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Bishop stressed the time aspects of 
negotiations while Saraydar was con- 
cerned with the limits of the bargaining 
process.° 

Some appreciation of Chamberlin’s 
theory of monopolistic competition ap- 
peared in several articles.°5> A less sym- 
pathetic flaying of the “tangency” solu- 
tion and the “excess-capacity” theorem 
occupied Demsetz.5® In his view, his 
criticism renders “the monopolistic com- 
petition model empty with respect to 
empirically testable content” (p. 622). 
One may predict that Chamberlin’s 
general views will retain their hold. 
Stigler, formulating a theory of oli- 
gopoly, argues that collusion to maxi- 
mize joint profits is restricted because 
of “the problem of policing a collusive 
agreement, which proves to be a problem 
in the theory of information.” "7 

The Bain-Sylos argument of “limit- 
prices” to forestall entry—-which was 
earlier offered by Harrod-—also received 
attention.°® Osborne argued that in 


5+C, E. Ferguson, “Cournot Points and the 
Conflict Curves,” [8], February 1962; John 
G. Cross, “A Theory of the Bargaining 
Process,” [1], March 1965; Robert L. Bishop, 
“A Zeuthen-Hicks Theory of Bargaining,” [4], 
July 1964; Edward Saraydar, “Zeuthen’s 
Theory of Bargaining: A Note,” [4], October 
1965. 

55 Articles on The Theory of Monopolistic 
Competition After Thirty Years, by Joe S. 
Bain, Robert L. Bishop, and William J. 
Baumol—all in [1], May 1964. 

58 H, Demsetz, “The Welfare and Empirical 
Implications of Monopolistic Competion,” [3], 
September 1964, with comment by G. C 
Archibald, and reply by Demsetz, ibid (June 
1967). For some well-taken remarks on the 
“tangency” solution, see also Milton Friedman, 
“More on Archibald versus Chicago,” [8], 
February 1963, esp. p. 67. 

57 George J. Stigler, “A Theory of Oli- 
gopoly,” [5], February 1964, p. 44. See also 
Robert McKinnon’s suggestions of rules to 
detect price-cutting by rivals-—Ibid., June 
1966. 

58 Joe S. Bain, Barriers to New Compett- 
tion (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1956); Paolo Sylos Labiri, Okgopoly 
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several industries, limit-prices were in- 
effective, tbough his data was chal- 
lenged."®? According to Wenders, based 
on considerations of demand elasticity, 
even collusive oligopolists would have to 
accept prices below the monopoly level. 
A game-theory approach advanced the 
view that potential entrants tended to 
raise the limit-price.® . 


ADVERTISING 


The late Professor Chamberlin sought 
to clarify the blurred distinction be- 
tween production and selling costs: costs 
to fulfill whatever was “transferred” 
were “production” costs while outlays 
to raise the price, or sell more units, 
were selling costs." Empirically, Co- 
manor and Wilson concluded that “in- 
dustries with high advertising outlays” 
experience nearly “a 50 per cent in- 
crease in profit rates.” ° Their conclu- 
sions “are precisely the opposite of the 
conclusions reached by Telser” (p. 423). 
Telser had found “little empirical sup- 
port for an inverse association between 
advertising and competition,” asserting 
instead that “advertising is frequently 

. a sign of competition” and “an 
important source of information” (p. 
558). 


and Technical Progress (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1962); R. F. 
Harrod, Economic Essays (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1952), Essay 8. 

59 Dale K. Osborne, “The Role of Entry 
in Oligopoly Theory,” [6], August 1964. 
Also, the comment by Michael Mann, Paul 
Haas, and John Walgreen and reply, ibid., 
August 1964. 

80 John T. Wenders, “Entry and Monopoly 
Pricing,” [5], October 1967. 

61 Roger Sherman and Thomas D. Willett, 
“Potential Entrants Discourage Entry,” [5], 
August 1967. 

62. H. Chamberlin, “The Definition of 
Selling Costs,” [8], January 1964. 

e3 Wiliam S. Comanor and Thomas A. 
Wilson, “Advertising, Market Structure anc 
Performance,” [9], November 1967, p. 437. 

64 Lester G. Telser, “Advertising and Com- 
petition,” [5], December 1964. 
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Simon, linking advertising outlays to 
sales and revenue probabilities, doubted 
“simple, general, determinate rules” 
following changes in the number of 
firms or products.™ Williamson exam- 
ined the influence of selling costs as a 
barrier to entry.°° The effect of elastic- 
ity on market structure was also viewed 
as of some importance.®’ Gilani ex- 
tended the icea of plant flexibility to 
the notion of “product flexibility,” in- 
volving quality changes.®* 


Less CONVENTIONAL ANALYSES ` 
OF THE FIRM 


In a potertially significant analysis, 
Jobn Williamson distinguished between 
output behavior of the firm under (1) 
profit-maximization, (2) sales-maximi- 
zation, and (3) hypotheses of growth- 
maximization: both (2) and (3) follow 
Baumol’s lead. While many difficul- 
ties remain with this argument, the 
introduction of the influence of time is a 
salutory aspect of the theory. Scott 
examined constantly changing demand 
and supply conditions which may leave 
“large differences in profitability and 
pockets of excess or deficient capacity 
which persist for a long time.” 7° 

More offbeat is an often witty ac- 
count of prcfessional sports by Neale." 
Ginzberg (and others), writing The 
Pluralistic “conomy, call attention to 
nonenterprise activities by government, 


85 Julian L. Simon, “The Effect of the Com- 
petitive Structure Upon Expenditures for 
Advertising,” [7], November 1967. 

66 Oliver E. Williamson, “Selling Expense 
as a Barrler to Entry,” [7], February 1963. 

8T A. C. Johnson, Jr. and Peter Helmberger, 
“Price Elasticity of Demand as an Element 
of Market Structure,” [1], December 1967. 

88S. J. Gilani, “The Cost of Product Vari- 
ation,” [6], July 1964. 

88 John Williamson, “Profit, Growth and 
Sales Maximiration,” [2], February 1966. 

1M. F. G. Scott, “Supply and Demand 
Refurbished,” [6], July 1967, p. 162. 

11 Walter C. Neale, “The Pecullar Economics 
of Professional Sports,” [7], February 1964. 
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philanthropic, religious, educational, and 
other institutions.” 


ANTITRUST 


While antitrust and corporate regula- 
tion is off our track, in an article which 
contains references to recent literature, 
Bork argues that “the introduction of 
goals other than consumer welfare into 
antitrust is destructive of antitrust as 
law.” "3 Comanor examines the regula- 
tory obscurities of mergers.™* 


PEAK-LOAD PRICING 


Uneven demands involving high peak- 
hour use, such as in electric power, 
transportation, bridge traffic, telephone 
use, and the like, pose interesting and 
intricate issues. Buchanan affirmed that 
in any pricing decision “the allocational 
decision cannot be isolated from the 
distributional decision” (p. 469), signi- 
fying that real income division as well 
as output magnitudes will be affected."® 
Other views are perhaps overly optimis- 


12 Eli Ginzberg, Dale L. Hiestand, and 
Beatrice G. Reubens, The Pluralistic Economy 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965). 

13 Robert H. Bork, “The Goals of Antitrust 
Policy,” [1], May 1967, p. 253. 

t4 Willlam S. Comanor, “Vertical Mergers, 
Market Powers, and Antitrust Laws,” ibid 

18 James M. Buchanan, “Peak-Loads and 
Efficient Pricing: Comment,” [7], August 
1966. Also, a supplementary note by André 
Gabor, ibid. Other articles are by Oliver Wil- 
liamson, favoring marginal cost-pricing, “Peak- 
Load Pricing and Optimal Capacity Under 
Indivisibility Constraints,” [1], September 
1966; a criticism of Federal Power Commis- 
sion rate policy leaning to the marginal 
rule, by Lawrence C Rosenberg, “Natural- 
Gas-Pipeline Rate-Regulation: Marginal-Cost 
Pricing and-the Zone-Allocation Problem,” 
[5], April 1967; also, Lawrence H Officer, 
“The Optimality of Pure Competition in the 
Capacity Problem,” with a comment by 
Buchanan, and a reply—all in [7], November 
1966, 1967. For some reconsideration of the 
entire approach to public utflity rate-making, 
see my article, “Utility Pricing and Incentive 
Rate-Making,” Public Utilities Fortnightly 
(April 1968). 
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tic on the optimality of price = marginal 
cost arrangements. 


UNCERTAINTY 


Uncertainty, which colors decisions 
and affects the content of economic 
activity, occasioned several writings. 
Ozga’s book contains a valuable survey 
of the problems and an assessment of 
the literature, as well as contributing to 
it.7° Kenneth Arrow followed an earlier 
major article with a small monograph 
declaring that “the immediate basis for 
a special theory of behavior under un- 
certainty is the subjective sensation that 
an action may not uniquely determine 
the consequences to the agent” and that 
“it is possible to attach numbers called 
utilities to consequences in such a way 
that the expected value of utility mea- 
sures the preference for an action.” T 
For investment under uncertainty, 
Hirshleifer argues that “precise beliefs 
as to the probabilities of these alterna- 
tive states are assumed.” 78 A mathe- 
matical approach to the theory of un- 
certainty is offered by Pratt.*® 


Tae Cost oF CAPITAL 


Following the path-breaking article 
by Modigliani and Miller, a fine exposi- 
tory article by Baumol and Malkiel re- 
marks “that the market value of the 
firm... is totally independent of the 
firm’s capital structure—the ratio be- 
tween its debt and equity” (p. 550), 
neglecting tax phenomena favoring 
bonds, and transactions cost-associated 


TeS. Andrew Ozga, Expectations in Eco- 
nomic Theory (Chicago: Aldine, 1965). 

TT Kenneth J. Arrow, Aspects of the Theory 
of Risk-Bearing (Helsinki: Yrjo Jahnsson, 
1964), pp 12, 18. 

78 J. Hirshleifer, “Investment Decisions 
Under Uncertainty: Choice-Theoretic Ap- 
proaches,” [7], November 1965. Also, on 
applications of his approach, ibid, May 1966 

79 John W. Pratt, “Risk Aversion in the 
Small and in the Large,” [4], January-April, 
1964, 
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with altering the fimancial structure; 
ideally “the financing decision makes 
absolutely no difference at all” (p. 
549) .8° 


GENERAL EQUILIBRIUM 


Morishima, an outstanding practi- 
tioner of the mathematical mode, has 
produced a bcok extending Leontief 
models to efficient growth paths.** The 
general equilibrium approach is detailed 
in a new book by Quirk and Saposnik; 
less formidable is the book by Kuenne.*? 
Jones offers a simplified account of the 
major relations. The stability issue, 
and an interpretation of the Walrasian 
tdtonnement, have been presented in 
substantially literary fashion.** Allen, 
with accustomed clarity, has prepared a 
book on macrotheory.™ 


THe THEORY OF MONEY 


New attention has been devoted to 
the theory of money; while the argu- 


80 William J. Baumol and Burton G. Mal- 
kiel, “The Firm's Optimal Debt-Equity Com- 
bination and the Cost of Capital,” [7], No- 
vember 1967. A bibliography of much of the 
literature can be found here. For the original 
article of Franco Modigliani and Merton 
Miller, see “The Cost of Capital, Corporation 
Finance and the Theory of Investment,” [1], 
June 1958, and “Some Estimates of the Cost 
of Capital to the Electric Utility Industry,” 
ibid., June 1966 

81 Michio Morishima, Equélibrium, Stability, 
and Growth (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964). 

82 James Quirk and Rubin Saposnik, Intro- 
duction to General Equilibrium Theory and 
Welfare Economics (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1968), and Robert E Kuenne, Micro- 
economic Theory of the Market Mechanism: 
A General Equilibrium Approach (New York’ 
The Macmillan Company, 1968). 

83 Ronald W. Jones, “The Structure of 
Simple General Equilibrium Models,” [51, De- 
cember 1965. 

84 Martin } Beckman and James P Wal- 
lace, “Marshallian versus Walrasian Stability,” 
[12], Fasc 4, 1967; William Jaffé, “Walras’ 
Theory of Tétonnement~ A Critique of Recent 
Interpretations,” [5], February 1967. 

SR G, D. Allen, Macroeconomic Theory 
(The Macmillan Company, 1967). 
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ment and the estimating techniques are 
highly sophisticated, it is doubtful if 
the conclusions differ from a qualified 
Quantity Theory stance. 

Among Keynesians, Tobin has con- 
sidered the relation of money to growth, 
though the important linkage of money 
supplies to wage levels has been ex- 
cluded.** Stein has argued that “the 
long-run marginal product of capital is 
negatively related to the proportionate 
rate of growth in the money supply” 
(p. 463), suggesting thereby that mone- 
tary policy will affect the course of 
development. Brownlee and Scott 
contend that: “Debt management could 
be concerned with the size of GNP 
[gross national product] and ignore the 
interest costs with little loss to the 
economy.” 53 

The Kevnesian “liquidity-trap” at- 
tracted further, inconclusive debate.” 
Cagan’s book+on the supply of money 
will undoubtedly become an important 
reference source.” A lengthy article by 


86 James Tobin, “Money and Economic 
Growth,” [4], October 1965. See a forth- 
coming article by Paul Davidson, “Money, 
Portfolio Balance, Capital Accumulation and 
Economic Growth,” to appear in the October 
1968 issue of the same journal. Also, by Paul 
Davidson, an emphasis on the “finance-motive,” 
and a reinterpretation of Keynes of the 
Treatise, in “The Demand and Supply of Secu- 
rities and Economic Growth and Its Implica- 
tions for the Kaldor-Pastnetti versus Samuel- 
son-Modigliani Controversy,” [1], May 1968, 
and “Keynes’ Finance Motive,” [6], November 
1965, and “The Importance of the Demand for 
Finance,” [6], July 1967. 

8’Jerome L. Stein, “Money and Capacity 
Growth,” 15], Octaber 1966 

88 O. H. Brownle2 and I O Scott, “Utility, 
Liquidity, and Dekt-Management,” [4], July 
1963, p 3€2 

89 Robert Eisner, “Another Look at Liquid- 
ity Preference,” [4], July 1963, with rejoinder 
by M. Bronfenbrenner and Thomas Mayer, 
and Allen H Meltzer, ibid 

90 Phillia Cagan, Determinants and Effects 
of Changes in the Stock of Money, 1875-1960 
(New Yerk: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1965} See also the review article 
by Meltzer, [5], April 1967. 
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Teigen contends that through member- 
bank borrowing, the demand for money 
is at least partly endogenous, while 
“transactions requirements form the 
only rational basis for demanding cash 
balances” and that this is “interest- 
responsive” (p. 506). 

For Horwich the Quantity Theory is 
very much alive, though often in the 
background in the concentration on the 
asset structure; Pesek and Saving, in 
some departure from the Gurley-Shaw 
theme, acknowledge that banks produce 
money, an object of demand in the 
economy.*? 

Meltzer is dubious of economies of 
scale in the demand for money as trans- 
actions grow; he concludes that “the 
simple quantity theory of money pre- 
dicts the money demand by business 
firms reasonably well” (p. 420).° 
Miller and Orr also argue that “a 
doubling of prices will double the quan- 
tity of money” (p. 426) demanded by 
firms.** Meltzer also finds that the 
demand function for money “is stable 
for several alternative definitions of 
money” (p. 244), though he favors ex- 
cluding time deposits from the money 
category. Also, “that the long-run de- 
mand function is consistent with the 
quantity theory of money” (p. 227), 
with some concession to the “liquidity- 
trap” in a “deep depression” (p. 243) .% 


81 Ronald L. Teigen, “Demand and Supply 
Functions for Money in the United States: 


Some Structural Estimates,” [4], October 
1964 
82 George Horwich, Money, Capital, and 


Prices (Homewood, Ill: Richard D Irwin, 
1964); and Boris P. Pesek and Thomas R 
Saving, Money, Wealth, and Economic Theory 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1967). 

33 Allan H Meltzer, “The Demand for 
Money A Cross-Section Study of Business 
Firms,” [7], August 1963. 

3t Merton H Miller and Daniel Orr, “A 
Model of the Demand for Money by Firms,” 
[7], August 1966. 

96 Allan H. Melzer, “The Demand for 
Money’ The Evidence from the Time Series,” 
[5], June 1963. Meltzer also declares that 
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A puzzling but generally remarkable 
article by Allais deserves particular at- 
tention; two major conclusions can be 
reported here. He remarks that “there 
is a proportional relationship between 
the price level and the quantity of 
money. But the coefficient of propor- 
tionality is not constant; its value at 
each moment depends on the past his- 
torical development of total outlay,” 
though “from the dynamic standpoint 
of causality,” it may be “that the price 
level is proportional to the ratio of the 
quantity of money to the level of activ- 
ity; or it may mean that the quantity 
of money is proportional to the product 
of the price level and the level of eco- 
nomic activity” (p. 1153).% He cites 
wage inflation as yielding to the latter 
interpretation. This literally turns 
monetary theory around (correctly in 
my view), to making the demand for 
money a function of the accomplished 
wage-price-employment facts, rather 
than as quantity theorists would have it 

Laidler declares that the stability of 
the demand function for money is im- 
proved by including time-deposits in 
money, and that “permanent income is 
a better explanatory variable for the 
demand for money” (p. 55).°7 Also 
that “the hypothesis of the liquidity 
trap .. . appears to be refuted” (pp. 
550-551), and that the short-rate of 
interest “is relevant for money-holding” 
(p. 554). To Chow, “current income 
is more Important in short-run changes 
in the demand for money” and that 
“permanent income is a better explana- 
tory variable than both wealth and 


“interest rates have played the predominant 


role in determining the level of velocity” 
(p 244). 

56 Maurice Allais, “A Restatement of the 
Quantity Theory of Money,” [1], December 
1966. 

37 David Laidler, “Some Evidence on the 
Demand for Money,” [5], February 1966, and 
“The Rate of Interest and the Demand for 
Money-—-Some Empirical Evidence,” ibid., 
December 1966 
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current income” in the long-run demand 
function.°® Hamburger writes that 
“interest rates appear to be the most 
important determinants of the short-run 
movements in households’ money bal- 
ances.” °® The precautionary demand 
for money is explored by Whalen.? 


MONETARY POLICY 


On monetary policy, Modigliani con- 
cludes “that (1) on the whole the evi- 
dence supports the use of discretion over 
a rule, but that (2) there is room for 
some limitations in the use of discretion, 
particularly in the form of spelling out 
more precisely the goals to which the 
discretionary powers should be directed, 
and the procedure by which these goals 
are to be changed” (p. 244)2° Also: 
“At best, therefore, rules can only 
provide a rough guide for monetary 
management.” 

Professor Milton Friedman, who has 
led much of the current research into 
monetary phenomena, maintains the 
contrary view, promulgating it often and 
cogently. In his presidential address to 
the American Economic Association, he 
again called for the Federal Reserve’s 
“setting itself a steady course and keep- 
ing to it,” and that “the precise rate of 
growth [in the money supply] is less 
important than the adoption of some 
stated and known rate. I myself have 


98 Gregory C. Chow, “On the Long-Run and 
Short-Run Demand for Money,” [5], April 
1966. 

99 Michael J Hamburger, “The Demand for 
Money by Households, Money Substitutes, 
and Monetary Policy,” [5], December 1966, 
p 621. 

100 Edward L. Whalen, “A Rationalization 
of the Precautionary Demand for Cash,” [7], 
May 1966 A more extensive treatment of 
uncertainty aspects is provided in R. C. O. 
Matthews, “Exp2nditure Plans and the Uncer- 
tainty Motive for Holding Money,” [5], June 
1963 

191 Franco Modigliani, “Some Empirical 
Tests of Monetary Management and of Rules 
versus Discretion,” [5], June 1964 
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argued ... for something like a 3 to 
5 per cent pez year rate of growth in 
currency plus all commercial bank de- 
posits.” 1°? Recently, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress has an- 
nounced a predilection toward this 
view; the Federal Reserve people un- 
doubtedly prefer the Modigliani thesis. 


THE STRUCTURE OF INTEREST RATES 


An active discussion on the structure 
of interest rates, surrounding the publi- 
cation of Meiselman’s small monograph, 
also developed. Following Hicks, who 
largely argued (Value and Capital, Ox- 
ford, 1939) that long rates were some 
average of expected short rates, Meisel- 
man declared that ‘‘forward rates are 
unbiased estimates of expected rates.” 2° 
Subsequent discussion involved the facts 
and their interpretation, and inquired 
whether the different markets were sub- 
stantially interdependent or indepen- 
dent, that is, “segmented,” as well as 
whether concentrations of securities in 
special sectors would influence the rate 
pattern.°* A more neutral and tenta- 


192 Milton Friedman “The Role of Mone- 
tary Policy,” [1], March 1968, pp. 16-17. 
Some other recent articles in which Professor 
Friedman advocated a monetary approach to 
economic stzebilization, in lieu of some 
Keynesian-tyre alternatives, include his reply, 
with David Meiselman, to Donald Hester, 
“Keynes and the Quantity Theory: A Com- 
ment on the Friedman-Meiselman CMC 
Paper,” [9], November 1964, and a similar 
pairing against Albert Ando and Franco 
Modigliani, ‘Velocity and the Investment 
Multiplier,” as well as Michael De Prano and 
Thomas Mayer, “Autonomous Expenditures 
and Money,” [1], Seotember 1965 

103 David Meiselman, The Term Structure 
of Interest Rates (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1962), p. 60. 

104 The following articles may be cited for 
the interested reader’ J. A. G. Grant, “Meisel- 
man on the Structure Interest Rates: A British 
Test,” [2], February 1964; Robert Haney 
Scott, “Liquidity and the Term Structure 
of Interest Rates,” [7], February 1965; James 
Van Horne, “Interest-Rate Risk and the Term 
Structure of Interest Rates,” [5], August 1965; 
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tive note is struck in an article by 
Telser.? 


THE THEORY or INFLATION 


Inflation theory, and the inflation 
problem, seem always to be with us. 
The one new alternate set of views 
involving incomes policy, or wages pol- 
icy primarily, received some new impe- 
tus through Prime Minister Wilson’s 
program this past spring in England, 
even while our guidepost policy lan- 
guished. The important article by Pro- 
fessor Lerner may yet induce other 
prominent Keynesian economists to re- 
consider their views..°° Meanwhile, a 
literature on this theory and policy is 
developing alongside the more conven- 
tional monetary views.?° 


and the exchange between Richard Roll and 
Van Horne, ibid, December 1966. Also, A. 
Buse. “Interest Rates, the Meiselman Model, 
and Random Numbers,” [5], February 1967, 
and his “The Structure of Interest Rates and 
Recent British Experience‘ A Comment,” [2], 
August 1967, involving a reply to Douglas 
Fisher on “Expectations, the Term Struc- 
ture of Interest Rates, and Recent British 
Experience,” [2], August 1966. Also, John 
H. Wood, “The Expectations Hypothesis, 
the Yield Curve, and Monetary Policy,” [7], 
August 1964, and Van Horne and Wood, 
ibid, November 1965. For a segmented 
market Theory, see Franco Modigliani and 
Richard Sutch. “Debt-Management and the 
Term Structure of Interest Rates’ An Em- 
pirical Analysis of Recent Experience,” [5], 
August 1964 (Supplement), with comments by 
N Wallace and Reuben A. Kessel. 

10650, G Telser “A Critique of Some Recent 
Empirical Research on the Explanation of the 
Term Structure of Interest Rates,” [5], August 
1964 (Supplement), with informative com- 
ments by Burton G. Malkiel and David I. 
Rand 

108 A. P Lerner, “Employment Theory and 
Employment Policy,” [11, May 1967. 

107 Eg, Ronald G Bodkin, The Wage- 
Price-Productivity Nexus (Philadelphia’ Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1966); George 
L Penny, Unemployment, Money-Wage Rates, 
and Inflation (Cambridge, Mass : M.I T. Press, 
1966) ; John Sheahan, The Wage-Price Guide- 
posts (Washington, D C.: Brookings Institu- 
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For the inflated earlier inflation 
literature, see the survey article of 
Bronfenbrenner and Holtzman.**% A 
comprehensive analytic and econometric 
volume has been published by Ball.1% 
A reinterpretation of the great German 
inflation after World War I, in terms 
of the wage-price chain, occupies a slim 
volume by Laursen and Pedersen.?*° 
More theoretically, Phelps argued that 
whether anticipated inflation affects in- 
vestment and growth depends signifi- 
cantly on the use made of fiscal and 
monetary controls. +™ 


PHILLIPS CURVE 


Phillips-curve literature, embodying 
arguments on an inverse relation be- 
tween unemployment and money-wage 
changes, accumulated.*?* Hines, acritic, 
insisted that “the rate of change of 
unionisation is closely associated with 
the rate of change of money wage 
rates” (p. 242).8 Perry introduced 
profits as a parameter, yielding a family 
of Phillips curves.** Eagley has argued 


tion, 1967). See also my article on “Guide- 
posts,” in A. Phillips and O E. Williamson 
(eds), Prices: Issues in Theory, Practice, and 
Public Policy (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1968) 

108 Martin Bronfenbrenner and F. D. Holtz- 
man, “Survey of Inflation Theory,” [1], Sep- 
tember 1963. 

10 R, J Ball, Inflation and the Theory of 
Money (Chicago: Aldine, 1964). 

110 Karsten Laursen and Jørgen Pedersen, 
The German Inflation, 1918-1923 (The Nether- 
lands: North-Holland, 1964) 

ui Edmund S Phelps, “Anticipated Infa- 
tion and Economic Welfare,” [5], February 
1965. 

112 For the original discussion, see A. W. 
Phillips, “The Relation Between Unemploy- 
ment and the Rate of Changes of Money 
Wage Rates in the United Kingdom,” [2], 
November 1958 

118 A. G Hines, “Trade Unions and Wage 
Inflation in the United Kingdom,” [8], Octo- 
ber, 1964 

114G L Perry, “The Determinants of Wage 
Rate Changes and the Inflation-Unemployment 
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that the “quit-rate,” rather than unem- 
ployment, explains wage changes better 
than unemployment.” The special in- 
fluence of “frictional” unemployment 
has also been examined; Rees and 
Hamilton question much of the empiri- 
cal work “because the data are of poor 
quality for much of the early part of 
the period” (p. 70).18 

Phelps has introduced shifting Phillips 
curves, involving higher rates of wage 
and price changes with any given 
amount of unemployment as inflation 
progresses and further inflation is antici- 
pated; thus, inflation breeds more infla- 
tion “as expectations are continually 
revised upwards.” "7 ‘This entails the 
disquieting thought of a rising unem- 
ployment-inflation tradeoff for those who 
are reluctant to accept some form of 
incomes policy. 

Kuh, in contrast to Phillips-curve 
proponents, argues that for the United 
States, “the unemployment level does 
not provide a powerful explanation of 
wage changes” (p. 334), holding the ef- 
fect of labor productivity on the demand 
for labor to be more significant.’ Pro- 
fessor Klein, with customary skill, out- 
lines the econometric relations of wage- 
price determination emerging from his 
studies of several countries, with em- 
ployment implications 7° 


115 Robert V. Eagley, “Market Power as an 
Intervening Mechanism in Phillips Curve 
Analysis,” [2], February 1965. 

116 Albert Rees and Mary T Hamilton, 
"The Wage-Price-Productivity Perplex,” [5], 
February 1967, a review article of the Bodkin 
book. 

117 Edmund S Phelps, “Phillips Curves, 
Expectations of Inflation, and Optimal Unem- 
ployment Over Time,” [2], August 1967, p. 
255. 

u8 E., Kuh, “A Productivity Theory of 
Wage Levels—An Alternative to the Phillips 
Curve,” [8], October 1967 

119 Lawrence Klein, “Wage and Price Deter- 
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GROWTH THEORY 


Growth theory has achieved its own 
path of enormous growth since Sir Roy 
Harrod prepared his famous essay some 
thirty years ago. An 11l-page survey 
article by Hahn and Matthews lists 
approximately 250 items in an 11-page 
bibliography.*™ 

Of more recent contributions, Profes- 
sor Phelps’ work on Golden Rules might 
be cited as a sequel to Mrs. Robinson’s 
Golden Age, in which labor force, capi- 
tal stock, and output grow apace. For 
Phelps, there is the “fundamental no- 
tion of a ‘commanding’ growth path 

. which gives uniformly higher con- 
sumption through time than any other 
path parallel to it in some respects” (p. 
ix) #2 

Tobin concludes that “government 
can affect the growth of the economy,” 
and inquires whether it should (p 10). 
He reiterates the important theme that 
“the rates of growth of productivity per 
man and of consumption per capita are 
in the long rum controlled by the rate 
of advance of technology” (pp. 8~9). 
In the interests of “unborn generations,” 
and on “a reasonable set of social time 
preferences” (p. 17), Tobin advocates a 
conscious growth policy.?? Hicks, re- 
verting to John Stuart Mill and his 
vision of im>rovement in the moral and 
aesthetic qualities of man, raises some 
pithy questions on growing income, or 
affluence.*8 His recent book also ex- 
presses skepticism of the concept of an 


1220F, H Hahn and R C O Matthews, 
“The Theory of Economic Growth: A Sur- 
vey,” [3], December 1964. 

121 Edmund S Phelps, Golden Rules of 
Economic Growth (New York W W Norton, 
1966). 

122 James Tobin, “Economic Growth as an 
Objective of Government,” [11, May 1964. 

138 7, R. Eicks, “Growth and Anti-Growth,” 
[6], November 1966. Also, his Capital and 
Growth (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1965). 
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“optimal” growth rate. A related theme 
occupies Koopmans: revisions of deci- 
sions by successive generations, decisions 
on population growth, and the unfore- 
seen changes in technology are the big 
hurdles in specifying an optimal growth 
path. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Perhaps the most important theoreti- 
cal discussion of all in recent years con- 
cerned the theory of income-distribution. 
For about a decade, Professors Joan 
Robinson and Nicholas Kaldor, joined 
more recently by Pasinetti, have ad- 
vanced the view that aggregate profits, 
the profit share, and the rate of profits 
depend crucially on the level of (gross) 
investment, the savings propensities of 
“capitalists,” including business or 
corporate saving, and the considerably 
lower savings ratios of wage-earners.*** 
Samuelson and Modigliani, in a defense 
of marginal productivity explanations of 
factor prices and factor shares, profess 
that the same results can be derived 
under the more traditional framework, 
while they “confess to most serious 
qualms on the empirical relevance of 
these [recent] assumptions—notably 
that relating to the existence of identifi- 


124 Tjalling C Koopmans, “Objectives, Con- 
straints and Outcomes in Optimal Growth 
Models,” [4], January 1967. Other technical 
articles are: C. von Weizsacker, “Existence of 
Optimal Programs of Accumulation for an 
Infinite Time Horizon,” [8], April 1965; 
Mordecai Kurz, “Optima! Paths of Capital- 
Accumulation Under the Minimum ‘Time 
Objective,” [4], January 1965; William Fel- 
ner, “Measures of Technological Progress in 
the Light of Recent Growth Theories,” [1], 
December 1967; Murray C. Kemp and Pham 
Chi Thanh, “On a Class of Growth Models,” 
[41, April 1966; and R M Solow, P. Tobin, 
C von Weizsacker, and M. Yaari, “Neo- 
classical Growth with Fixed Factor Propor- 
tions,” [8], April 1964 

125 For some account of these writings, see 
my Employment Growth and Income Dis- 
tribution (Philadelphia: Chilton, 1966), chap. 
vil. 
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able classes of capitalists and workers” 
(p. 271). Their qualms, however, as 
Kaldor pointed out, did not extend to 
their own assumptions involving sta- 
tionary conditions, continuous produc- 
tion functions, pure competition, profit- 
maximization, a homogeneous stock of 
capital, or the analysis of a case where 
“the capitalists’ share of total wealth 
will approach zero while the workers’ 
share ... will approach unity” (p. 
277). These hypotheses will hardly 
pass a test of “empirical relevance.” 17° 

Among other articles, Rothschild 
modifies the Kaldor view by assuming 
that unions resist a reduction in the 
wage share, or insist on a given real 
wage: both hypotheses would reduce 
investment levels, barring a rise in 
entrepreneurial savings.1** Ferguson 
expresses satisfaction with neoclassical 
smooth production functions and the 
inverse relation of the capital-labor ratio 
to the rate of interest (apparently ignor- 
ing the “reswitching” controversy, noted 
below), and regards marginal productiv- 
ity theory generally as a “useful and 
satisfactory approximation to reality” 
(p. 500) .2%8 

A review of some of the theoretical 
work appears in an article by Marjorie 
Turner; some attempt to link the wage 
share to wage levels and investment 
magnitudes is made by Gallaway.?** 


126P A, Samuelson and F. Modigliani, “The 
Pasinetti Paradox in Neoclassical and More 
General Models,” [8], October 1966 Also, 
Luigi L. Pasinetti, “New Results in an Old 
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on Samuelson and Modigllani.” ibid; and 
Nicholas Kaldor, “Marginal Preductivity and 
the Macroeconomic Theories of Distribution,” 
ibid. 

127K, W Rothschild, “Theme and Varia- 
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Davidson considers the demand for secu- 
rities as an aspect of the savings pro- 
pensities and the income distribution.1*° 


CAPITAL RESWITCHING 


There are profound implications for 
the theory of distribution in the series 
of articles on “reswitching.” Briefly, it 
was generally thought that a fall in the 
rate of interest would render production 
more capital-using. Mrs. Robinson, in 
her Accumulation of Capital (1956) had 
pointed up a situation in which a fall 
in the rate of interest had the contrary 
effect, but thought this a curiosum. 
Piero Sraffa, in his volume on Produc- 
tion of Commodities by Means of Com- 
modsttes (1960), had perceived the 
same possibility. Now, Pasinetti and 
others agree that capital per head does 


not bear “an inverse monotonic rela- 


tionship to the rate of profit” or interest. 
That is, capital-labor ratios profitable 
at high interest may become uneconomi- 
cal as interest rates fall, and eco- 
nomical again as interest rates fall 
‘lower, so that “switches of techniques 
due to changes in the rate of profit 
do not allow us to make any general 


statement on changes in the ‘quan-. 


tity of capital’ per unit of labor” (pp. 
513-514). 

Effectively, the neoclassical production 
function which relates the demand for 
capital to the rate of interest becomes 
“stepped” or discontinuous. Garegnani 
underscores the theoretical consequences, 
inasmuch as “the dominant [marginal 
productivity] theory of distribution” 
has been erected on the inverse mono- 
tonic relationship (p. 575). To com- 


Wages and Marginal Productivity Theory,” | 


Journal of Economic Issues (September 1967). 
Lowell E. Gallaway, “The Theory of Relative 
Shares,” [7], November 1964, Also, comment 
by F. W. Bell, and reply by Gallaway, ibid., 
November 1965 

180 Davidson, “The Demand and Supply of 
Securities and Economic Growth and Its 
Implications . . . ,” loc. dt. 
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pound matters, Bruno, Burmeister, and 
Sheshinski show that “it is not true that 
steady state consumption always rises 
as the rate of interest falls” (p. 
528); thus, savings also evidence some 
“reswitching.” Samuelson observes that 
the one valic conclusion remaining 
seems to be that a lower rate of interest 
will signify a higher real wage." 

Traditional views will be altered by 
this discussion. 


INDUTED INVENTION 


A rise in the relative price of labor, 
say, should fester a substitution of 
capital for labor. With a given produc- 
tion function, the substitution should 
proceed in a determinate way, according 
to the “state of the arts.” Those who 
frown on the production-function con- 
cept, and Robinson and Kaldor have 
also led this point of view, would go 
beyond this, to suggest that the higher 


‘real wage would initiate a search for 


newer, less capital-using techniques, that 
the pressure cf a higher real wage leads 
entrepreneurs to uncover mew input- 
output relaticns, so that the production 
function is a very amorphous concept. 
This is at the bottom of the theory. of 
induced invention. Further, as the rela- 
tive shares of labor and capital tend to 


remain fairly fixed, the production- 


function substitution approach is un- 
able to account significantly for this 
constancy. 

Kennedy thus argues that entrepre- 


131 The immediate literature, with some 
earlier references, appears in the symposium 
on Paradoxes in Capital Theory [7], Novem- 
ber 1966, with articles by Luigi L. Pasinetti, 
“Changes in the Rate of Profit and Switches 
of Techniques”; by David Levhari and P. A 
Samuelson, “The Nonswitching Theorem is 
False”; by M. Morishima, “Refutation of the 


Nonswitching Theorem”; by Michael Bruno, 


Edwin Burmeister. and Eytan Sheshinski, 
“Nature and Implications of the Reswitching 
of Techniques”; by P. Garegnani, “Switching 
of Techniques”; and by P A. Samuelson, 


“A Summing Up ” 


THEORETICAL ECONOMICS 


neurs seek to reduce the use of that 
factor whose income share is highest, to 
restore relative shares thereby when real 
wages, say, rise, and that the innovation 
aspect need not be disentangled from 
substitution: “Since this question is in 
principle unanswerable, there is some 
advantage in not having to ask it” (p. 
546) 188 


WELFARE ECONOMICS 


Mishan describes welfare economics 
as ‘in a quandary right now” for “we 
do not seem to know quite what we 
are doing when we are ‘maximizing 
welfare, ?” and that we may merely be 
maximizing “gross productive power, or 
human population on this planet” (p. 
xv) Elsewhere, considering many 
actions that invade the privacy of others, 
he suggests “alterations in the legal 
framework that would promote Pareto 
improvements unattainable under the 
existing system” (p. 281).*** 

On another level, cost-benefit analyses 
for public improvements such as flood 
control, reforestation, highways, educa- 
tion, air pollution, and the like, have 
been pushed rather actively. A lengthy 


182 Charles Kennedy, “Induced Bias in In- 
novation and the Theory of Distribution,” [3], 
September 1964. Also, see W. E. G. Salter, 
Productivity and Technical Change (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1960); and 
P. A. Samuelson, “A Theory of Induced In- 
novation along Kennedy-Weizsacker Lines,” 
[9], November 1965, for the production- 
function point of view. Also, the discussion 
between Kennedy and Samuelson, ibid, No- 
vember 1966. Further, Syed Ahmad, “On 
the Theory of Induced Invention,” [3], June 
1966, with reply and rejoinder by Kennedy 
and Ahmad, ibid, December 1967. Ahmad 
had argued in terms of shifting production 
functions, and Kennedy replied that this pio- 
cedure really made substitution and innova- 
tion indistinguishable. 

133 E. J. Mishan, Welfare Economics (New 
York: Random House, 1964). 

1834 E. J. Mishan, “Pareto Optimality and 
the Law,” [6], November 1967. 
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article reviews the present state of this 
analysis.185 
The theory of “second-best,” con- 
cerned with the optimal adaptation in 
one sector when other sectors deviate 
from the Pareto optimum, received 
further (inconclusive) attention.**® 
Considering that the New Welfare 
Economics sanctions policy only when 
someone can be made better off without 
injury to others, and that this rarely 
is possible, there is some new concern 
with democratic principles It is doubt- 
ful if rigorous results will be found on 
this line, despite the stimulus to some 
incisive articles on the theory of de- 
mocracy or social order generally.1%” 
Some asymmetrical aspects of exter- 
nalities, where A can influence the well- 
being of B, but not vice versa, are 
considered by Buchanan and Kafoglis.*™ 
Buchanan also considers the theory of 
clubs, and their optimal size.1*° 
Disability insurance has also been ex- 
amined in terms of marginal gains and 
losses.1*° Externalities reached by 


185 A. R. Prest and Ralph Turvey, “Cost- 
Benefit Analysis,” [3], December 1965. See 
also applications to supersonic transport, 
work-experience programs, and subsidized 
housing, by Stephen Enke, Worth Battman, 
and William Ross, [1], May 1967. 

186 0, A. Davis and A. B. Whinston, “Wel- 
fare Economics and the Theory of Second 
Best,” £8], January 1965, and responses by 
P. Bohm, T. Negish, M. McManus, and 
Davis and Whinston, ibid, July 1967 

187 See H. Leibenstein, “Notes on Welfare 
Economics and the Theory of Democracy,” 
[3], June 1962, and responses by P. Pattanaik, 
R. Saposnik, and Leibenstein, ibid., June 1963 
and December 1967. 

188 J. M. Buchanan and M. Z. Kafoglis, 
“A Note on Public Goods Supply,” [1], June 
1963. 

189 J, M. Buchanan, “An Economic Theory 
of Clubs,” f2], February 1965. See also M 
V. Pauly, “Clubs, Commonality, and the Core: 
An Integration of Game Theory and the 
Theory of Public Goods,” ibid., August 1967. 

140. E, Williamson, Douglas G. Olson and 
August Ralston, “Externalities, Insurance, and 
Disability Analysis,” [2], August 1967. 
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either market action or administrative 
processes are examined by Wellisz.1 
In a most interesting, and potentially 
important, article Foldes demonstrates 
the lack of coincidence in decisions to 
pay some “real” income, and the conse- 
quences of presumed equivalent money 
payments.** 

An optimistic view of the prospect 
of “social welfare functions” is the sub- 
ject of a paper by Coleman.1*#* Tullock 


141 S, Wellisz, “On External Diseconomies 
and the Government-Associated Invisible 
Hand,” [2], November 1964 

142 Lucius Foldes, “Income-Redistribution in 
Money and in Kind,” [2], February and May 
1967. Also, the interchange of Buchanan, 
Mishan, Kurt Klappolz, and Foldes, tbid., May 
1968. On the negative income tax to aid the 
poor, Buchanan commented on the lack of 
social concern “for the prudent poor whose 
lives are well-ordered and stable” (p. 189). 
The replies focused on implications of this 
view. 

143 James S Coleman, “The Possibility of 
a Social Welfare Function,” [1], December 
1966, with comments and reply by R E. 
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infers that the Arrow “impossibility” 
theorem for group choice is largely ir- 
relevant, for “majority voting will choose 
the alternative which is closest to the 
optima of the majority of voters” (p. 
263) e 

An interesting situation is outlined by 
Kahn who argues that changes are often 
accomplished through a series of small 
decisions, so that we are not faced with 
a choice in the aggregate, such as in 
car-styling, decisions to abandon a rail- 
way spur, or in various similar ser- 
vices, so that these disappear, or never 
appear although they could command 
support.7*8 





Park, D. C. Mueller, and Coleman, tbid., 
December 1967. See also K. Inada, “On the 
Economic Welfare Function,” [4], July 1964 

144 Gordon Tullock, “The General Irrele- 
vance of the General Impossibility Theorem,” 
[7], May 1967. 

145 Alfred E. Kahn, “The Tyranny of 
Small Decisions: Market Failures, Imperfec- 
tions, and the Limits of Economics,” [12], 
Fasc. 1, 1966. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


In the spring of 1929, nearly forty years ago, when Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director 
of the Pan American Union, was president of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science I was invited to become editor of THE Annars. The present 
volume is the 236th appearing during my editorship. It is also the last, as I am 
retiring at the end of 1968 and transferring my function to my long-time associate 
editor, Dr. Richard D. Lambert, Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the 
Department of South Asia Regional Studies at the University of Pennsylvania. 

I owe a debt of profound gratitude to all those who have so willingly assisted 
me in producing our journal: the experts who have acted as special editors of the 
volumes; the authors who have freely filled the pages with articles and reviews; 
my several colleagues who as assistant or associate editors have conducted the 
book department; and my editorial assistants who have conscientiously prepared 
manuscripts for printing. I am equally grateful to the members of the Board 
of Directors for the confidence they have shown me by annually electing me 
editor and to the three presidents of the Academy with whom I have served, 
especially Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson and Dr. James C. Charlesworth; they have 
unfailingly lent me their support and co-operation. To all these collaborators and 
to the members of the Academy, who by their continued interest in our journal 
have made it possible for us to reach an ever growing multitude of readers, I now 
say farewell. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

Editor, THE ANNALS 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 
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ARNOLD S. KAUFMAN. The Radical Lib- 
eral: New Mar in American Politics. 
Pp. xv, 175. New York: Atherton Press, 
1968. $5.95. 


“Where once the basic power and pre- 
rogatives of privileged elites were main- 
tained primarily through mere naked exer- 
cise of power, reliance is increasingly 
placed instead on the effort to limit the 
mind’s power retionally to understand 
public policy. The result is extremism on 
the Right, and manipulated consensus in 
the middle.” 

This quotation from Mr. Kaufman’s 
book provides a pertinent introduction to 
his work in two ways: firstly, in the em- 
phasis on reason and rational deliberation, 
an emphasis maintained throughout the 
work, as a goal, if not always as an opera- 
tive control in the writing itself; secondly, 
the quotation is obviously incomplete. As 
a sweep of the political horizon, it men- 
tions only these positions—Right and 
center—for which Mr. Kaufman has little 
patience. It is the Left, the missing posi- 
tion, which is the central topic of the book. 
And it is as a missing position that the 
Left is discussed. Taking its point of 
departure from the present ferment in na- 
tional politics, domestic and international, 
The Radical Liberal seeks at once to give 
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a rational basis to liberalism and to diag- 
nose those ills which clearly beset liberal- 
ism in America today. Writing as a phi- 
losopher and an activist, Mr. Kaufman has 
attempted a work which John Locke might 
have called paztly civil and partly philo- 
sophic: a work, that is, which engages in 
the political struggles of the day but bases 
itself on those more enduring considera- 
tions the political philosopher discerns 
behind the discontents and slogans of the 
moment. 

Liberalism, as Mr. Kaufman understands 
it, has reached an impasse: the “pseudo- 
realists,” men of the liberal establishment 
and their well-wishers tend increasingly to 
draw comfort from their past achievements 
and to slow their contributions to continue 
reform by asxing of a proposal, “Is it 
realistic?” “Realism” in these circum- 
stances becom2s a name for cold calcula- 
tion of the chances of political success and 
a pusillanimovs refusal to dream the im- 
possible and to ask “Why not?” Minimal 
gestures toward peace in Vietnam, minimal 
programs to cope with urban blight, to 
protect civil rights, to improve the quality 
of higher education, and to accord equal 
justice under law to all, regardless of race 
or condition, are the consequences of the 
politics of pseudorealism, in the author’s 
view. 

In strident opposition to the pseudo- 
realists and their coalition of enervated 
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moderates stand the seekers after the 
dream, those whose “predominant concern 
is to achieve ‘personal authenticity,’” even 
at the cost of working fruitfully with 
others toward the achievement of concrete 
goals, Dubbing this posture “the politics 
of self-indulgence,” Mr. Kaufman is almost 
as harsh on it as he is on the pseudo- 
realists. The morally self-indulgent seem 
to find a bit more favor in his eyes because 
their moral intensity, however mistaken in 
expression, is part of the new liberalism 
the author wishes to make effective in po- 
litical life. If the searchers after moral 
authenticity can “acquire disciplines of 
reason in the same measure that they al- 
ready possess moral concern,” then they 
will qualify for admission to the camp Mr. 
Kaufman occupies, the domain of the 
new man in American politics, the radical 
liberal, 

If we do not learn what beyond the 
disciplines of reason and moral concern dis- 
tinguishes the radical liberal from other 
recsonable men of intense persuasion, it 
may be because the excitement of the times 
overpowers the philosopher. He quite 
accurately describes his work as a “carica- 
ture: idealized profiles that describe no 
individual perfectly.” If we add that no 
issue is described “perfectly” either—with 
sufficient rational analysis to allow one to 
say what the problem or the proposed 
solution is—we can agree that we have 
indeed been presented with a caricature. 
Hobbes, that dark but merry presence in 
the liberal tradition, warned that words are 
wise men’s counters; they should use them 
but to reckon with. Mr. Kaufman has not 
begun to reckon with his vocabulary of 
liberalism. He may draw comfort from his 
moral strictures against Black Power, 
higher education, and American foreign 
policy. He has not shed new light, 
philosophic or politcial, on the problems 
besetting us. 

LEO WEINSTEIN 

Professor of Government 

Smith College 


WALTER J. REuM and GERALD C. Mar- 
TRAN. Politics, from the Inside Up. Pp. 
127. Chicago: Follett, 1968. $3.95. 
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In writing this book, the authors set out 
to “show the inside of politics as it oper- 
ates practically, not idealistically. It pre- 
sents, not the headlines, but the goings on 
that never make the news at all. By so 
doing, the book becomes an explanation 
of the politician, rather than an apology 
for an indictment of him.” 

The result is a provocative, witty, and 
highly original foray into the caste system 
of politics. What Reum and Mattran say 
is free of cant. It is a political “do it 
yourself” handbook which tells the reader 
in twenty-five easy lessons exactly how to 
get ahead in state politics while subtly 
illustrating that the apparent vices of 
politicians are often their most salient 
virtues. 

The authors rightly point out that in 
a free society a politician cannot command. 
He can only persuade. Rounding up as 
many supporters as possible is his chief 
occupation; this factor distinguishes him 
from the dictators and business executives 
who enjoy the exquisite pleasure of telling 
other people what to do. 

Since the average citizen does not ordi- 
narily think highly of politicians, and on 
occasion when they do, they are likely to 
call them statesmen to distinguish them 
from the others This book is a welcome 
relief from American political sentimental- 
ity—all those television heroes who would 
rather be right than Mayor of Muckruck. 
For those who dream of politics free from 
twaddle and crudity, this book is a useful 
corrective. 

Not only have the authors fashioned 
their facts into a coherent and readable 
narrative that impels the reader to move 
smoothly along the fascinating path from 
prepolitics, through political organizations, 
petitions, campaign finances, winning the 
primary, developing the right image, win- 
ning re-election, governor, and so on, but 
the authors have mastered the enigmatic 
complexities of state government which are 
nowhere more complex than in the authors’ 
native state of Illinois. 

The suggested short speech for gather- 
ings attended by party workers in Appendix 
No. 1 displays the verve and well-sifted 
knowledge one expects from an author who 
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has experienced the American political 
processes at first hand. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this thor- 
oughly enjoyable fast-paced book, which 
enlightens as well as entertains, is to pro- 
vide the reader, whether he be political 
scientist or citizen, with a starting point 
by which political idealism can be trans- 
mitted into civic accomplishment. 

It is with this spirit of good humor 
rather than by scolding that this informal 
discourse adds a potency and reinforce- 
ment to the words of V. G. Key: “The 
voice of the people is but an echo. The 
output of an echo chamber bears an in- 
evitable and invariable relation to the 
input... .. Even the most discriminating 
popular judgment can reflect only ambi- 
guity, uncertainty, or even foolishness if 
those are the qualities of the input into 
the echec chamber.” 

GERALD L. SBARBORO 

Assistant United States 

District Attorney 

Chicazo 


Hersert M. Bavs and Wri1iam B. Ross. 
Politics Battle Plan. Pp. 399. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1968. 
$7.95. 


Take two skilled experts, of twenty- 
years experience, in a field of highly de- 
veloped humanistic endeavors in political 
activities and public relations, then have 
them endowed with facile capacities for 
picturesque descriptive language, and you 
have the makings of such an interesting, 
even thrilling, book as the one under 
review here. 

Do not look for a “heavy,” abstruse, 
theoretical publication, but rather a real- 
istic, candid, and engrossingly readable 
analysis of all the elements involved in 
masterminding a successful political cam- 
paign from beginning to end. 

The authors are professionals in political 
campaign management and public relations 
operations. They own and direct the Baus 
and Ross Company in California that has 
an unparalleled record of 90 per cent wins 
for their clients, thus entitling them to the 
distinction of “The Kingmakers.” 
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The greater portion of the boox presents 
a practical, ana_ytical blueprint showing 
how to conceive, organize, and conduct a 
political campaign. Herein are analyzed 
the qualifications and services of such 
agencies as the general and strategy chair- 
men; steering ccmmuttees; business, labor 
and professiona. committees; volunteer 
Organizations; the professionals: and the 
fund-raising machinery and operatives. 

Campaign strategy, as the “Rx for Vic- 
tory,” is given appropriate space in a long 
chapter of general and specific character. 
“Campaign high finance” is stressed in a 
manner befitting the observation that 
“money is the name of the game” and 
Senator Dirksen’s statement that “in the 
political lexicon there is no substitute for 
money.” 

The nomination device of the direct 
primary is lateled “the quicksand of 
political power’ and the “civil war of 
American political campaigns,” as instances 
of its hazards in political careers are 
drawn from rea life. The status of polls 
in recent years and their influence on 
candidacies and public opinion are dis- 
cussed with ample references to actual 
events, including the JLtterary Digest 
suicide in the 1932 campaign. 

The utility of slogans in campaign strat- 
egy is well set forth, such as “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,” “McKinley and the full 
dinner pail,” “The New Deal,” “You never 
had it so good,” and “Please pass the 
biscuits, Pappy.” Political machines, with 
special reference to Chicaga’s Colonel 
Arvey and Mayor Daley, come in for 
thorough treatment. 

In addition to electoral procedures for 
winning public offices, this broadly con- 
ceived book treats lobbying practices and 
propaganda in the realistic manner of the 
book as a whole. The text throughout is 
embellished with a wealth of examples and 
illustrations drawn from real life from all 
geographical areas and all levels of na- 
tional, state, and local politics and govern- 
ment. It all makes for interesting, enjoy- 
able, and profitable reading. 

Harotp R. Bruce 

Professor Emeritus of Government 

Dartmouth College 
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GENE Wvycxorr. The Image Candidates: 
American Politics in the Age of Tele- 
vision, Pp. ix, 274. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1968. $5.95. 


Every fourth year when a presidential 
election is scheduled, there is a huge output 
of materiali—most of it critical—on the 
procedures by which Americans nominate 
and elect their presidents. Some of these 
writers allege that the methods used do 
not change—which simply is not true— 
while others contend that the whole process 
becomes steadily worse, even to the point 
of being outright objectionable. One such 
writer, Jules Abels, uses a sensational title, 
The Degeneration of Our Presidential 
Elections. 

Those who are old enough and whose 
memories will function can recall a 
number of momentous changes in campaign 
practices that have occurred since World 
War J, such as the introduction and wide- 
spread acceptance of radio and television, 
the use of the Madison Avenue approach to 
create a favorable image of the candidate, 
and since 1948, the gradual phasing out 
of the campaign train. 

As the title of the volume under review 
clearly indicates, it deals with two of these 
major changes—the extensive use of tele- 
vision and a heavy emphasis on the crea- 
tion of a favorable image. The book is 
not nor does it purport to be a scholarly 
and scientific analysis of the role of tele- 
vision in a political campaign. It is, 
however, a fast-moving and well-written 
journalistic account of the use made of 
television in the Richard M. Nixon cam- 
paign in 1960. It is an interesting and 
informing firsthand account which can 
contribute much to the understanding of 
those not already intimately familiar with 
the inner workings of the industry 

The discussion is divided into twenty 
chapters, arranged in five parts dealing, 
respectively, with influence on voting; in 
this connection, the industry modestly 
contends that it has turned party politics 
into participation politics. Other parts of 
the book deal with adventures of an image 
specialist, a case study of candidate images, 
further adventures, and, finally, a summary 
which indicates some of the changes in 
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the law which could and probably should 
be made if television is to be accorded 
recognition in campaign planning and pro- 
cedures and to perform a significant role 
in the campaign. 
W. Brooke GRAVES 

Senior Specialists Division 

Legislative Reference Service 

Library of Congress 


Harry M. Scosre. Ideology and Electoral 
Action: A Comparative Case Study of the 
National Committee for an Effective 
Congress. Pp. viii, 298. San Francisco: 
Chandler, 1967. $5.75. 


Mr. Scoble has given us, in his words, 
“a new type of political organization 
biography.” In other words, this is a 
case study of an interest group as a formal 
organization, in which the author describes 
the group’s internal decision-making proc- 
esses, analyzes its members and their rela- 
lation to the organization, and locates the 
group in the larger political system. For 
this singular task, he has chosen a new 
type of interest group, the National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress (NCEC),. 
The NCEC does not fit the stereotype of 
an economic group pressing its claims be- 
fore Congressional committees. Rather, 


‘the NCEC is a group whose interest is 


ideological and whose focus is electoral 
politics. This book, then, is a refreshing 
look at a type of group that political 
science has largely ignored. 

The analysis begins with a rethinking of 
the group concept. He rejects Truman’s 
definition of an interest group as an 
interesting collection of individuals who 
share certain characteristics and attitudes. 
Scoble constructs a definition of a sub- 
jective group, a group defined in terms 
of an individual’s personal identification 
with the group. A group exists in the 
game sense that American political parties 
exist. ‘They exist when people categorize 
themselves as members of some collectivity 
and act on the basis of that subjective 
identification 

The remainder of the book is taken up 
with, first of all, an analysis of the ideology 
of the NCEC and the consequences of this 
ideology for the group’s electoral strategy. 
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Scoble then compares the NCEC with two 
other groups which also participate in the 
electoral process: organized labor and the 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA). 
Finally, in the most ambitious section of 
the book, Scoble attempts to appraise 
electoral interest groups in terms of their 
efficiency and power. 

As an estimate of efficiency, Scoble com- 
pares the NCEC with other electoral 
groups in the proportion of money spent 
by each group on competitive contests 
This crude indicator, however, simply raises 
more problems concerning the relationship 
between efficiency and power To his 
credit, Scoble does not shirk the challenge 
He first examines the impact of efficiency 
on electoral power; he then assesses the 
relation of electoral to legislative power. 
Few will be satisfied with, the comprehen- 
siveness of the indicators of power. Scoble 
is not himself. (For example, his indi- 
cators only allow him to compare the 
power and efficiency of one group to an- 
other. He cannot compare the power of 
groups to other electoral forces) The 
important thing is that the book does take 
us some steps toward an empirical measure 
of one form of political power. For this 
and his refinement of the group concept, 
the book has repaid his considerable labors 
and added substantially to our literature. 

RicHarD W. Boyp 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Indiana University 


Ricako M. JoHNson. The Dynamics of 
Compliance: Supreme Court Decision- 
Making from a New Perspective. Pp 
x, 176. Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $595. 


Those techniques of fiction by which an 
event assumes different forms to the vari- 
ous participants in it are familiar to us 
today Less familiar is the fact that the 
subjective perceptions of such participants 
are a part of the objective reality with 
which social scientists must deal Thus, 
the double-barreled challenge to all scien- 
tists—to state what is thought to be known 
about a subject and to develop methods 
for testing the reliability of such knowl- 
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edge—is made still more difficult for the 
social scientist by the psychological element 
in the event itself 

Richard M. Johnson’s book is a rela- 
tively painless introduction to some of the 
conceptual and methodological approaches 
of recent decades designed to meet these 
challenges The book is at the same time 
a fascinating glimpse into the decision- 
making process surrounding the United 
States Supreme Court. Using rulings on 
prayer and other religious observances in 
the public schools as the subject, and 
focusing on two small Plinois communities 
as the laboratory, the author probes the 
coercive, legitimate, and expert components 
of Supreme Ccurt power, delineates the 
psychological processes by which indi- 
viduals react to a ruling affecting them, 
and shows how -hese elements combined to 
bring about compliance with the Court’s 
rulings in this instance. 

Careful conceptualization enables Pro- 
fessor Johnson to show the incredible 
complexity of the decision-making process 
Since decision-making is defined as involv- 
ing “the total process of bringing about a 
specified course of action,” the author 
studies not only the Court’s rulings but 
also those elements in the social situation 
that foster or hinder compliance with the 
rulings. Since compliance is fostered or 
hindered by the attitudes of those affected, 
the author outlines the psychological proc- 
esses involved end lays bare the structure 
of attitudes in the two Illinois communities. 
Search for the elements shaping these 
attitudes leads the author to the larger 
social environment and also back to the 
Court. One element of the latter is the 
image that the Court projects an image 
that is aided ty proper attention to the 
“dramaturgical” aspects of Court procedure 
and behavior! Consequently, the book 
not only brings us great insight into politi- 
cal behavior, brt it also contributes to our 
ability to design social institutions that will 
maximize the achievement of “desirable” 
social values. If this sounds like an 
invitation to manipulate the social order, 
30 be it Mer have always manipulated 
one another in some way A society can 
exist only beczuse this is so, and there 
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Important texts from REC 


POLITICS IN TRANSITIONAL SOCIETIES: The Challenge of Change 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America 


FARVEY Q. KEBSCHULL, North Carolina State Untoersity at Raleigh. Analytical and descriptive 
selections, accompanied by the editor’s extensive introductory notes, examining the political 
environment, institutions, groups, ideologies, international relations, and major problems in the 
“developing areas.” 435 pp., maps, paper, $4.95 


THE SUPREME COURT AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS, 2nd Ed. 


GEORGE W. SPICER, Untoersity of Virginia. A brief, incisive, and up-to-date critique of the role 
of the Supreme Court as a guardian of American civil liberties. 280 pp., paper, $2.65 


THE SUPREME COURT: Judicial Process and Judicial Politics 


ARTHUR A. NORTH. A penetrating analysis of the effects of the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the Constitution on the economic, social and political complexion of the nation. 


221 pp., paper, $2.50 


WORLD TENSIONS: Conflict and Accommodation 


ELTON ATWATER, KENT FORSTER, aid JAN S PRYBYLA, All of The Pennsylvania State University. 
Using an introductory, social science approach to world affairs, this text is a lucid presentation 
of the principal sources of international tension and conflict—and the various means of resolving 
them. Instructor's Manual available 396 pp., illus., paper, $3.95 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 2nd Ed. 


VERNON VAN DYKE, The University of Iowa. A topical, interdisciplinary view—drawing on 
diplomatic history, psychology, economics and political theory—of relations between states. 
527 pp., $6.95 


CASES IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAW, 3rd Ed. 


Edited by ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, Naifonal 
Historical Publications Commission; and 
ROBERT F, CUSHMAN, New York Univer- 
sily. The leader in its field, thie compre- 
hensive basic text offers, in the Third 
Edition, increased emphasis on [Important 
dissents, timely grouping of state and 
Federal cases involving Bul of Rights 
guarantees, and ample representation of 
new decisions and ‘‘classic’’ cases. The 
characteristically succinct and lucid Cush- 
man notes highlight the presentation 
Incorporated in the Third Edition are 
suggestions submitted by users. 

1968, 1189 pp , $10 00 
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paper, $4,95 
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VIETNAM: 
Anatomy of a Conflict 

Edited by Wesley R. Fishel — Michigan State University 

In the ecitor’s words: “The purpose of this volume is to inform, not to 
inflame ... If this collection of writings raises the level of debate even a 
fraction, it will have served its purpose i 

The publisher believes this book presents a balanced view of the back- 
ground and history of our involvement in Vietnam It is one which is most 
interesting. It will serve its purpose 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Historical Perspectives 
. The Two Vietnams After Geneva 
. Nationalism and Revolution in Vietnam 
Communism and Revolution in Vietnam 
. The Vietnam War. The Military Side 
The Other War 
. Vietnam, the United States and the World 
. How Will it End 
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1968 882 pages cloth $9,75 
paper $5.75 
FEDERALISM: 
Infinite Variety in Theory and Practice 
Edited b> Valerie Earle — Georgetown University 
This colection of original essays constitutes a usəful addition to the 
growing literature in federalism. Essays by Alpheus Mason, George Carey, 
Valerie Earle, Wilham Livingston, .Karl Cerny, Harry Kantor and Henry 
Teune contribute to the understanding of federalism in the Americas, West 
Germany and Australia. The book examines. too, the role of the court, 


political process and creative federalism. 
1968 = 256 pages paper $3.50 


Coming 


COOPERATION AND CONFLICT: 
A Reader on American Federalism 


Edited by Daniel J. Elazar, R Bruce Carroll, Doug'as St. Angelo and E 
Lester Levine. 

This comprehensive anthology’s underlying p.emuse is that federal prin- 
ciples and processes so permeate the American system of government that an 
understanding of federalisn. must be considered as the starting point for the 
study of American Government It illustrates this premise by sampling the 
major areas of American Governmental activity It emphasizes federalism as 
a functioning force in the high level of mte1governmental and public-private 
sharing, the criss-crossing of lines of influence that creates, and the cooperation 


and conflict it generates 
c February, 1969 € pages 650 c $8 50 
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is much value in knowing the dynamics 
of social processes so that we can move 
consciously toward chosen goals, rather 
than blunder toward unknown destinations. 
Rozgert N. JOHNSON 
Associate Professor of Government 
Adelphi University 
Garden City 
New York 


GEORGE F. KENNAN. From Prague after 
Munich: Diblomatic Papers, 1939-1940. 
Pp xxviii, 266. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1968. $6.50. 


While engaged in the writing of his 
Pulitzer prize winning memoirs, George 
Kennan came across the file of his official 
reports written from Prague in the years 
1938-1940. A career foreign service of- 
ficer, he had arrived in the Czech capital 
on the day of the Munich conference, and 
he remained in that unhappy country for 
a year and a half. The reports cover two 
periods in the history of the Czechoslovak 
state—first, from Mumich to the occupa- 
tion of Prague by Hitler in March, 1939; 
second, from the establishment of the 
German protectorate until October 1940. 
During both periods, he traveled exten- 
sively in Bohemia, Slovakia, and the 
remote Ruthenia. Kennan’s political and 
economic reports were too detailed to be 
incorporated in his memoirs, but he has 
happily made them available in this com- 
mendable printed record. This would not 
be justified in the case of most diplomatic 
dispatches, which if published at all appear 
selectively in the State Department’s For- 
cign Relations. But Kennan’s reports, 
spaced at fortnightly intervals, are of a 
singularly high order—meaty, literate, and 
polished, framed in a knowledge and sense 
of history, and warmly sympathetic for this 
unfortunate small nation as it traveled its 
via dolorosa. 

The documents reproduced here are 
reportorial and analytical, covering eco- 
nomic, financial, and political develop- 
ments, the relations of the occupation 
regime to the native population, the cur- 
rents of opinion, the despoilment and op- 
pression of the Jewish people, and the 
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activities of the German police, the SS, and 
the Gestapo. Not every judgment or as- 
sertion could be documented at the time, 
but inquiry and research after the war give 
Kennan’s reports a high coefficient of reli- 
ability. Another unique quality of these 
reports merits mentioning—their objectiv- 
ity and detachment, composed as they were 
by a trained observer representing a coun- 
try which at the time was a neutral and 
not a participant in the decisions that be- 
trayed Central Europe into Nazi hands. 
This reviewer warmly concurs in the evalu- 
ation by Professor Frederick G Heymann, 
who has written an “Epilogue” to the 
volume: “Mr. Kennan offers a source work, 
the result of first class observation, com- 
bined with careful political analysis and 
interpretation, from which the historian, 
the political scientist, and the general 
reader will profit in equal measure.” 
Oron J. HALE 
Professor of History 
University of Virginia 


SEYoM Brown. The Faces of Power: 
Constancy and Change in United States 
Foreign Policy from Truman to Johnson. 
Pp. xii, 397. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1968 $8.95. 


Power and international affairs have so 
inextricably been interwoven from time im- 
memorial that it has been axiomatic to 
believe that “you can’t have one without 
the other.” Surely, that must have been 
in Stalin’s mind when he was purported 
to have replied to a query put to him, 
“yes, but how many divisions does the 
Pope have?” Or as Mao Tse-tung more 
recently expressed it: “power grows out of 
the barrel of a gun” Yet because of 
Vietnam we have in the past year been 
besieged with an avalanche of books deal- 
ing with America’s involvement and its 
concept of power as a tool in the interna- 
tional arena Fulbright writes about The 
Arrogance of Power; Draper about The 
Abuse of Power; Ball about the Disctbline 
of Power; and Stillman and Pfaff about 
Power and Impatience—and the list could 
go on and on While many of those just 
mentioned could be called “political tracts” 
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or a brand of “special pleading,” Seyom 
Brown’s The Faces of Power is different. 
Even the title of the book reflects that dif- 
ference, for whether intended or not, it is 
a meaningful double entendre’ it not only 
describes the many “faces” that power can 
take but adds to that the “faces” of the 
many American statesmen whose duty it 
is to exercise that power. 

What Mr Brown examines with objec- 
tive scholarship and portrays in a most 
readable style is the “constancy and change 
in United States foreign policy from 
Truman to Johnson”—a period of roughly 
twenty years and four administrations ex- 
tending from America’s commitment in the 
Greek-Turkish crisis and the establishment 
of the Marshall plan through the present 
administration’s handling of Vietnam and 
the Dominican situation As Mr. Brown 
sees it, American <oreign policy has been 
constant “in the premises of the irreducible 
national interest ... and persistence to 
the two pronged okjective of attempting to 
prevent the spread of International Com- 
munism and to prevent the outbreak of 
a Third World War” The changes have 
“been over mears, not objectives . 
[over] what kinds of power—what capabil- 
ities—~are needed to accomplish the agreed 
upon objectives of the nation.” His book 
then is an excellent study in which he 
meticulously develops the thesis “that the 
significant changes in foreign policy from 
Truman to Johnson are attributable, for 
the most part, to changes in the premises 
of power, rather than to changes in the 
concept of the nation’s basic purposes.” 

Each administration, says Brown, from 
Truman to Johnson has “relied heavily on 
the tools of physical coercion” If any 
variation did exist, it in no way affected 
the constant reliance and importance of 
the tool itself “Force is the only thing 
the Russians understand,” said Truman. 
Eisenhower added to this: “an anxiety to 
reduce the costs and risks” inherent in a 
bipolar international system Kennedy be- 
lieved “that our forces were insufficient 
across the whole spectrum of warfare” and 
hence directed the Secretary of Defense 
to “develop the force structure necessary 
to our military requirements without regard 
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. . . to budget ceilings.” So too did they 
all regard the enlistment of “dependable 
allies” as a vital part of the military arsenal 
“to share the burden of providing coercive 
power” as witn2ssed by the efforts “to 
transform NATC from a security guarantee 
pact into an international theatre army”: 
the rearming of West Germany; and the 
short-lived concept of an “integrated 
command.” And equally did all the ad- 
ministrations believe in a “global balance 
of power” strong enough to outweigh “the 
power of any combination of potential 
adversaries’ whether in the form that 
Truman gave it of a European Recovery 
Program and Point IV or in the clarion 
call that Kennedy sounded for a “grand 
and glorious alliance” against the “common 
enemies of man.” 

But, as Brown suggests, if this is the 
whole story of the administrations under 
review, the slight variations on the themes 
above would hardly be worth his prodigious 
effort What Brown emphasizes is the liet- 
motif in American foreign policy predicated 
on the premise, sometimes articulated, 
sometimes not, but ever present, that these 
tools though necessary are not enough and 
are, indeed, inadequate in the world of the 
present. What is needed, he maintains. 
are “relevant tools of non-military power” 
increasingly necessary in a world that has 
grown from approximately 50 states to 
about 120—based on membership in the 
United Nations and recognizing that such 
membership is not limited to independent 
states—in a short period of twenty years 
with the substantial majority of them 
constituting “che less developed Third 
World” It is here that Brown sees “a 
dominant direction of change,” for here 
“the objects ar2 still to be influenced [and] 
the weights in the global balance still to be 
distributed” And while one would be- 
lieve that this would be an area where 
America can be most effective simply 
because it is an area where American 
pragmatism ard American idealism can be 
brought into play, such has not been the 
case The Truman and Eisenhower admin- 
istrations by their “eraphasis given to the 
securing of the military components of the 
global balance of power” circumscribed 
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WORLD POLITICS 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
A. F. K. ORGANSKI, The University of Michigan 
Knopf, 1968; 544 pages; $8.50 


The revision of this successful international relations text presents 
the approach, structure, and lively, readable style that made the 
first edition so exciting. Professor Organski has reworked vir- 
tually every coan and has added two completely new chapters 
on the process of national growth and the balance of terror. 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 


a for Power and Peace 
HANS J. MORGENTHAU, University of Chicago 
Knopf, 1967; 672 pages; $8.95 


In structure and in its fundamental concepts, the fourth edition 
remains what has been justly called “a landmark i in American 
literature dealing with international politics.” Because of recent 
events, particular attention is given to the United Nations, and 
to the issues of imperialism, prestige, nuclear war, alliances, an 
arms control. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN THE BIPOLAR WORLD 


PETER J. FLIESS, University of Massachusetts 
Random House, 1968; PS-55; 221 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


Professor Fliess es that the two superpowers which emerged 
at the end of World War II remain the only plausible guardians 
of internationa! order. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER IN 
THE INTERWAR YEARS, 1919-1939 


WILLIAM J. NEWMAN, Boston Hanay 
Random House, 1968; PS-60; 256 pages; $2.65 paperbound 
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SUEZ Ten Years Later 


PETER CALVOCORESSI, Sussex Universi 
Random House, 1967; 160 pages; $1.95 paperbound 


WESTERN INTERESTS IN THE 
PACIFIC REALM 


THOMAS R. ADAM, New York University 
Random House, 1967; '256 pages; $2.95 ne 
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SIGNET SPECIAL 





A new series presenting the views of important public figures 
on urgent current issues, in the tradition of the American 


Revoluticnary pamphlet press. 


ABE FORTAS 


Associate Justice, United States 
Supreme Court, on a subject no 
American can afford not to un- 
derstand more clearly. 


CONCERNING DISSENT AND 
CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


“Just what this country needs 
right now--a clear discussion 
of the rights and privileges of 
dissenters and their responsi- 
bilities.” —Book Worid 


“This is a booklet that every 
demonstrator ought to carry 
around in his hip pocket. It ts 
small enough, and it fs impor- 

tant enough.” 
—Washington Evening Star 
D3646. 50¢ 


ARTHUR 
SCHLESINGER, JR, 


Eminent historian, special ad- 
visor to Presidant Kennedy, au- 
thor of A Thousand Days, asks 
why Americars have become 
“the most frightening people 
on this planet.” 


VIOLENCE: AMERICA 
IN THE SIXTIES 


“Among the great powers in 
this decade, only America~—like 
the Russia, Germany, Italy and 
Japan of the thirtiles—has made 
murder a major weapon of pol- 
ties, Mr Schlesinger states, 
and then examines the Ameri- 
can past to find out how we in- 
herited our present unparalled 
era of violence. D3747. 50g 


EUGENE J. MCCARTHY 


FIRST THINGS FIRST: New Priorities for America. 
D3583. 50g 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


HOW TO GET OUT OF VIETNAM. $3414. 35g 
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their efforts in this vital area. As Brown 
sees it, this is the area of President Ken- 
nedy’s significant, though short, contribu- 
tion. Whether it was because of Premier 
Kbrushchew’s speech just two weeks prior 
to his inauguration wherein the Soviet 
leader emphatically stated the Soviet po- 
sition that “the Communists support just 
wars [of liberation] wholeheartedly and 
without reservation” or because the New 
Frontier was a blend of both Truman and 
Stevenson is not important. What is im- 
portant, says Brown, is the fact that Presi- 
dert Kennedy recognized and articulated 
that which had been only peripheral: “The 
third world had now become the decisive 
field of engagement.” And to make this 
engagement more successful than the others 
—Korea, for example—it was his “hope to 
substitute the housing development for the 
aircraft carrier as the visible symbol to the 
developing nations of United States power.” 
With this as a guideline, American foreign 
policy would be headed in the direction it 
should have emphasized since World War 
O: a policy which recognized that facets 
of power other than military had become 
more “relevant to the task of influencing 
men and nations.” What makes Vietnam 
and the Dominican episode so disturbing 
then is not only that it is a deviation by 
President Johnson from the Kennedy 
formula but that it brings United States 
foreign policy, at least in the eyes of other 
nations, back full cycle to the gun as the 
primary American symbol. 

While it may be argued that Mr. Brown 
is perhaps too harsh on some “faces” and 
too lenient on others, this is, nevertheless, 
an outstanding book. It is more than a 
survey of American foreign policy and 
American statesmen who form and execute 
that policy. It is a book that on a very 
high level is a call to action for all men 
of all parties predicated on the theory 
that “ideas are weapons” and only new 
ideas can be effectively vital in our com- 
plicated technological world of today. It 
deserves a wide reading by scholar and 
citizen as well. With elections just around 
the corner and with the knowledge and 
values set forth by Seymon Brown, it 
would be possible to assess more intelli- 
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gently the “faces” seeking “power” and 
how they might use what they create. 
BENJAMIN MUNN ZIEGLER 
Bertrand Snell Professor of 
Political Science 
Amherst College 


Irwin Ross. The Lonekest Campaign: 
The Truman Victory of 1948. Pp. viä, 
304. New York: New American Library, 
1968. $6.95. 

The Loneliest Campaign is political jour- 
nalism at its best, in the manner of Richard 
H. Rovere and Theodore H. White. Out 
of the vivid narrative of events and per- 
sonalities of the Truman-Dewey race 
emerge enduring political insights and 
values. 

The surprise election of the century was 
in 1948. “Common sense” indicated a 
Republican sweep: ‘Truman’s apparent 
lack of stature, the Republican capture of 
Congress in 1946, the seeming desire for a 
change after four terms of Democratic 
rule, and the Democratic revolts of the 
Wallaceites on the left and the Dixiecrats 
on the right. All the polls, too, pointed 
to a big Dewey victory, and Ross provides 
a valuable summary of why the polls went 
wrong. 

The election demonstrated that the New 
Deal coalition was not a temporary Roose- 
velt phenomenon but a basic alliance of 
interest groups which had allowed the 
Democrats to supplant the Republicans 
as the country’s majority party. These 
groups were alarmed at the failure of the 
Republican Congress to respond to their 
interests. The labor unions were so strong 
in support of Truman that in many locah- 
ties they virtually displaced the regular 
Democratic organization. Ross adopts the 
Samuel Lubell thesis that while Wallace- 
ites and Dimiecrats siphoned off Demo- 
cratic votes, they actually solidified other 
Democratic groups for Truman. For in- 
stance, the Wallaceites took the Com- 
munist curse off Truman and helped him 
among the Catholics, and the Dixiecrats 
took the “Southern” curse off Truman and 
helped him with the Negroes. One of the 
most surprising aspects of the election was 
Truman’s recapturing considerable backing 
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of the Midwest farm belt, where New 
Deal support had teen eroding since 1940. 
The author’s analysis of the farm-belt vote, 
particularly of tbe cash corn-producing 
counties, is especially valuable; but his 
failure to explain the reasons for Truman’s 
gains in the normally Republican small 
towns and county seats of the farm belt 
is disappointing. 

Light is thrown on some of the perma- 
nent characteristics of American politics: 
the shifting strength and solidity of the 
various groups composing a wide-ranging 
coalition, the perennial difficulties of third 
and fourth parties, the mistake of taking 
the voters for granted and depending too 
much on the polls as indices of voting be- 
havior, and the myth that voters have 
already made up their minds by late sum- 
mer and that the frenetic activities of the 
autumn campaign have little effect on the 
outcome, 

The author emphasizes the impact of 
1948 on subsequent American politics: the 
anticipation by Truman of many of the 
domestic policies of the New Frontier and 
the Great Society, the frantic search of the 
Republicans for a winner in 1952, even 
though this meant sacrificing Senator 
Robert A. Taft; and after 1960, when 
Nixon suffered the same fate as Dewey, 
the growing conviction among Republicans 
that they must no longer “me-too” the 
Democrats, which led to the Goldwater 
nomination in 1954. But Ross neglects to 
explore some significant historical aspects 
of the 1948 contest—the fact that foreign 
policy issues played less part in it than 
in any other presidential campaign from 
1940 through 1958, and Truman’s eminent 
good fortune in coming up for election 
prior to the Communist take-over of China 
in 1949 and the Korean war of 1950. 

WILIAM G. CARLETON 

Emeritus Professor of History and 

Political Science 
University of Florida 


STEPHEN B. Woop. Constitutional Poli- 
tics in the Progressive Era: Child Labor 
and the Law. Pp. xiv, 320. Chicago: 
University cf Chicago Press, 1968. 
$10 00. 
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JAMES PENICK, JR. Progressive Politics 
and Conservation: The Ballinger-Pinchot 
Affair. Pp. xiv, 207. Chicago: Unive- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1968. $7.50. 

In meticulous detail, these books describe 
two efforts to conserve what Progressives 
termed human end natural resources. Pro- 
fessor Penick 2xplores the roots of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy in the con- 
servation movement, the intricacies of de- 
partmental jurisdiction that first set the 
combatants at odds, and the barrage of 
charge and countercharge that in the end 
gave Gifford Finchot Progressive Knight- 
hood and Richerd Ballinger a victory from 
which he never recovered. Stephen Wood 
traces the trials of child-labor legislation 
from the turn f the century until the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Drexel case 
(1922) sealed the doom of the Progres- 
sives’ efforts tc protect the nation’s young. 
The result is two studies written primarily 
by and for specialists, but as their titles 
suggest, not without interest to all students 
of progressivism. 

Few feuds have held the perennial fasci- 
nation of the Ballinger-Pinchot imbroglio 
of 1910, and Penick writes as the self- 
conscious heir of several generations of 
historical conctroversy. For many years 
debate centered on the leading personalities 
and featured the dualism central to the 
Progressives’ version of their own history. 
The noble chief of the Forest Service faced 
a corrupt Secretary of the Interior; the 
“people” opposed the “interests”; and 
“conservationists” demanded a halt to the 
plundering. In time controversy arose 
over the relative merits of the actors—but 
the dualisms remained. Recently, how- 
ever, partisar. wrangling has yielded to a 
series of more promising insights. Re- 
source regulation involved complex issues 
of expertise and grass-roots control, cen- 
tralism and pluralism—problems American 
democracy has yet to solve. ‘“Conserva- 
tion” described programs that ranged from 
the efficient use of resources to plans to 
preserve forests for aesthetic reasons. The 
“people” often opposed conservation, while 
the “interests” favored it. 

Building on these insights, Penick welds 
them into a well-written account that ad- 
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judicates partisan judgments by setting the 
personalities in new perspective. So 
viewed, the struggle between Ballinger and 
Pinchot was essentially a contest between 
two concepts of efficiency that had co- 
existed uneasily during the Roosevelt 
years. Ballinger’s vision represented the 
aspirations of the development-conscious 
promoters of the west, and particularly of 
Seattle where the Secretary had lived and 
served as Mayor. FPinchot’s dream, in 
contrast, embodied the views both of a 
growing federal science Establishment and 
of certain interests who supported the 
forester after 1905 in pursuit of limited 
aims, His bywords were co-ordination and 
co-operation: his program one of broad 
regional and national planning which 
Penick, following Herbert Croly, terms 
“neo-Jeffersonian.” As head of the Land 
Office under Theodore Roosevelt, Ballinger 
defended his agency’s traditional jurisdic- 
tion against Pinchot’s bolder plans. Trans- 
ferred to the Department of Interior, these 
same attitudes posed a vital threat to the 
Rooseveltian program Ballinger claimed to 
honor, not because the Secretary sold out 
to the interests—Penick by and large dis- 
misses the Glavis charges—but because he 
thus challenged the basic premises of co- 
ordinated planning. Pinchot also had prob- 
lems. Those of his followers seeking lim- 
ited goals saw his dream become their 
nightmare. The Ballinger controversy ac- 
celerated desertions that had already begun. 
In the end the conservation crusade gave 
way to its special interests. 

Professor Wood tells a less-familiar 
story. Eschewing the honor tales that 
were the stuff of the child-labor struggle, 
he focuses narrowly on efforts to circum- 
vent court action that finally thwarted 
reform. His heroes are the members of 
the National Child Labor Committee and 
his villains the southern textile manufac- 
turers. The Court’s role was shaped by 
the push and pull of precedent, principle, 
and personality, factors Wood analyzes at 
length with special attention to key deci- 
sions of swing justices, such as White, 
Day, and Brandeis. Regrettably, such 
speculation must proceed in the absence 
of verbatim transcripts of Court debate, 
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a “conspicuous gap” Wood rightly notes, 
one only partly filled by his systematic 
culling of relevant biographies. In the 
process, however, he assembles a wealth of 
data concerning each of the Justices, and 
the preparation and disposition of the 
leading cases. 

No single definition of “progressivism” 
emerges in these studies. Although Penick 
makes no inflated claims to novelty, he 
nicely succeeds in conveying the complex- 
ity of the movement as it has been pic- 
tured in recent studies: its diverse and 
sometimes surprising wellsprings; its sev- 
eral strands and the special conditions that 
held them together; and finally the pres- 
sures that produced disintegration. Wood’s 
study contains evidences of similar com- 
plexty. But, unfortunately, the “progres- 
sivism’ that stalks his pages is a cloudy 
distillate of the very few general studies 
upon which he relies—notably those of 
Faulkner and Goldman. Progressive hu- 
manitarianism battles first against the 
“individualism” and “Social Darwinism” of 
the Gilded Age, and finally expires in 
combat with this same spirit reborn in the 
war-weary days after 1918. Despite the 
author’s impressive command of judicial 
argument, his picture of court tyranny, 
softened only slightly, resembles that which 
dominated the critical literature of the 
1930’s. Students of progressivism will find 
valuable material in Wood’s book no less 
than Penick’s, but will at many points be 
reminded that research is not everything 
after all. 

ROBERT C, BANNISTER, JR. 

Assistant Professor of History 

Swarthmore College 


CARLETON BEALS. The Great Revolt and 
Its Leaders: The History of Popular 
American Uprisings in the 1890’s. Pp. 
367. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 
1968. $6.50. 


This book, like most of Beals’ work, is 
exciting popular history, vividly written, 
properly indignant, and thoroughly capable 
of sustaining interest. The subject this 
time is the agrarian protest of the late 
nineteenth century, and especially the lead- 
ers of that protest. There are chapters, for 
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example, on Oliver Kelley and C. W. 
Macune, Ignatius Donnelly and Jerry 
Simpson, James Weaver and Davis Waite, 
Jacob Coxey, and William Jennings Bryan. 
Interspersed with these are accounts of 
Kansas politics and agrarian preachers; 
and, finally, tying the book together, are 
comments on the general significance of 
the populists and én epilogue on the 1930's. 
The old agrarian order, as Beals sees it, 
fought a “last-ditch” battle in the 1890’s, 
and while it lost. its efforts were not in 
vain, They laid the foundation for “politi- 
cal progressivism” and set up “landmarks” 
that helped to salvage “a modicum of indi- 
vidual human freedom” in a “mechanized 
superstate system.” 

The author’s sympathies, of course, are 
clearly with the agrarian reformers. Al- 
though somewhat critical of their puritan- 
ism and the “false trail” of free silver, 
he accepts much of the reform rhetoric at 
face value and tends to identify the goals 
of the reformers with the current “partici- 
patory democracy” of the New Left. If 
given a chance, he seems to think, populism 
might have devised a solution for “free 
farmers.” Instead, it was “beaten down, 
betrayed, and wiped out.” Consequently, 
when a farm program did emerge, it came 
in the form of New Deal “regimentation,” 
imposed from above by means of “censor- 
ship, funneled propaganda, and the superior 
wisdom of bureaucrats.” 

For the general reader, then, especially 
for the person who wants to relive the 
indignation of egrarian protest and ponder 
the “might have been,” Beals has con- 
structed an absorbing story. For serious 
scholars, the book has far less value. The 
author includes little that is really new, re- 
lies too heavily on newspapers and contem- 
porary biographies, tends toward simplistic 
and often unsupportable generalizations, 
and shows no awareness of recent scholarly 
work. Names like Hofstadter, Unger, 
Nugent, Pollacx, and Faulkner do not even 
appear in the list of suggested readings. 
Obvious errors also make one dubious 
about the author’s factual accuracy. On 
page 211, for example, he has Alton Parker 
running against Taft in the election of 
1908. 
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Clearly, for those interested in dispas- 
slonate and accurate analysis, more schol- 
arly works are available. But again, for 
fervor, interest, and empathy, Beals is hard 
to match. 

ErLıs W HAWLEY 

Professor of History 

North Texas State University 


Ropert L. BEZSNER. Twelve against Em- 
pire: The £nti-Imperialists, 1898-1900. 
Pp. xvi, 310 New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1968. $6.95. 


In his decision to write on the “great 
departure” of 1898 and to see it afresh 
through the protesters of that day, Pro- 
fessor Beisner has chosen well. Twelve 
against Empire is a scholarly work based 
on extensive research in manuscript and 
printed sources and i3 notable also for a 
boldness of interpretation and an imagina- 
tive handling of the twelve anti-imperialists 
here singled out for analysis. Its literary 
merit is suggested by the fact that it has 
won the Allan Nevins Prize, awarded by 
the Society of American Historians for 
stylistic distinction. 

Half of the author’s twelve subjects were 
“mugwumps” in persuasion, men of intel- 
ligence and principle who deplored the 
Grants, Blaines, and Conklings of the 
Gilded Age and had bolted the Republican 
party in protest. Carl Schurz and Wiliam 
James each receive a chapter in the book. 
Rounding ott the selection of mugwumps 
are Charles Eliot Norton, a Harvard pro- 
fessor of fine arts; E L Godkin, editor 
of the Nation; Edward Atkinson, business- 
man and pclemicist; and Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. The six others were generally 
loyal Republicans who dared to criticize 
the McKinley administration for its im- 
perialistic policies: George F. Hoar, a 
senator from Massachusetts and a cantan- 
kerous antimugwump; Andrew Carnegie, 
whose protests were often suspect; Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the ex-President; and 
Thomas B. (“Czar”) Reed, John Sherman, 
and George S. Boutwell. The two groups 
from whom these twelve were chosen 
really “spearheaded” the anti-imperialist 
cause, says the author. Conceding that 
Wiliam Jennings Bryan and the Demo- 
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crats also had a “crucial” part, he gives 
them little space. He is concerned not 
with “political tactics,” but with the “emo- 
tional and intellectual wellsprings” of the 
anti-imperialist movement. 

What were these wellsprings? The anti- 
imperialists looked to a glorious American 
past and were heavily influenced by prin- 
ciples of justice and morality, as well as 
by fears that representative government 
was being undermined. ‘They were hor- 
rified by the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands and by the idea of rule over sub- 
ject peoples whose colored skin and alien 
culture barred them from the hope of 
eventual statehood. Tending to be racist 
and elitist in their thinking—with the 
possible exception of Senator Hoar—they 
were troubled by the loss of American 
homogeneity. In essence, then, their pro- 
tests were flawed, and they could offer no 
viable alternative to the McKinley policies. 
But the author denies that they were eco- 
nomically motivated, seeking an “empire” 
through trade. And he closes with a sum- 
mary of their contribution: “It was their 
office, their purpose, and their achievement 
to warn a nation of optimists that Amer- 
ica could not escape the consequences of its 
own conduct.” 

J. Leonarp BATEs 

Associate Professor of History 

University of Minois 


GLENN W. Price. Orsgins of the War with 
Mexico: The Poltk-Stockton Intrigue. 
Pp. x, 189. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1967. $5.00. 


On May 12, 1845, an American squadron 
commanded by Robert F. Stockton arrived 
off Galveston, Texas, ostensibly to report 
on the “dispositions of the people of Texas, 
and their relations with Mexico.” The 
assignment was curious because the James 
K. Polk administration already knew that 
Texas would certainly approve annexation 
and because Commodore Stockton was no 
ordinary naval officer. He was a wealthy, 
powerful businessman-politician, a sup- 
porter of Polk, an extreme nationalist and 
expansionist, and a “man with a reputation 
for flamboyant and unconventional and 
adventurous action.” While at Galveston, 
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Stockton actually urged Texas to reopen 
its quiescent war with Mexico by invading 
and occupying Mexican territory between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande Rivers. 
Thus, the United States would annex Texas, 
and more important the war would pro- 
vide the opportunity to take California 
from Mexico. President Anson Jones of 
Texas, however, was not interested in 
“manufacturing a war for the United 
States,” and with the aid of British di- 
plomacy—generally opposed to American 
aggression—frustrated Stockton’s intrigue. 
Prompted by the British, Mexico belatedly 
agreed to Texan independence, and on June 
4, 1845, Jones proclaimed peace and 
“destroyed the basis for the attack on the 
border.” 

Historians have largely ignored Stock- 
ton’s intrigue, and when they have men- 
tioned it they have absolved Polk and his 
administration from “complicity.” Glenn 
W Price of Sonoma State College in Cali- 
fornia argues forcefully that Polk was very 
much involved. Though Polk covered his 
tracks and “was careful to make no refer- 
ence in his letters to any unorthodox use 
of government power,” Secretary of the 
Navy George Bancroft was not so careful. 
More historian than statesman, Bancroft 
saved documents revealing his full knowl- 
edge of and Polk’s complicity in the in- 
trigue. Though the Polk-Stockton intrigue 
failed, the idea lived and Polk himself 
finally provoked Mexico into war by 
occupying the area east of the Rio Grande. 

Price has contempt for “unscrupulous, 
aggressively expansionist” President Polk 
and for historians who by worshipping the 
“‘bitch-goddess success” have elevated him 
into the ranks of our near-great Presidents. 
Specifically, Price dismissed Justin Harvey 
Smith’s classic celebration of The War 
with Mexico as “one of the most flagrantly 
biased works in American history. Price 
is galled by the American arrogance, 
racism, and self-righteousness that led Polk 
after taking half of Mexico to boast— 
completely unaware of the “savage self- 
satire’—“our beloved country presents a 
sublime moral spectacle to the world.” 
Actually, Price’s interpretation of Polk and 
the Mexican War is similar to that of the 
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Whig opposition. Indeed, Price contends 
that Congressman Abraham  Lincoln’s 
analysis on January 12, 1848, of the boun- 
dary question and əf Polk’s responsibility 
for initiating the war “is superior to the 
treatment in any histories of the Mexican 
War now available.” Price’s fascinating 
work, however, is not so much a tribute 
to Lincoln and the Whigs as it is a sobering 
indictment of American historians. 
Art HOOGENBOOM 

Professor and Ckairman 

Department of Ejistory 

Brooklyn College 


EDWARD PESSEN. Most Uncommon Jack- 
sontans: The Kadical Leaders of the 
Early Labor Movement. Pp. viii, 208. 
Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1967. $7.00 


In this thoughtful, interpretive study, 
Mr. Pessen is concerned with the social 
philosophies of the labor leaders of the late 
1820’s and 1830’s. Although he provides 
a valuable survey of the emergence of the 
labor movement in chapters on the rise 
and decline of the workingmen’s parties 
and on the trades unionist movement, his 
major interest is in the basic beliefs about 
society of the most active early labor 
leaders. Prominent among them were 
Thomas Skidmore, Robert Dale Owen, 
George Henry Evans, Stephen Simpson, 
Thomas Brothers, Jobn Ferral, William 
English, Seth Luther, and Ely Moore. 

The leaders of this early labor movement, 
Mr. Pessen argues, were Jacksoman only 
in the sense that they lived during the pe- 
riod of Jackson’s presidency. Above all, 
they were not a part of any broad coalition 
in support of Jackson Rather, they were 
hostile to Jacksonian Democrats and Whigs 
alike and favored independent political ac- 
tion by labor. They were most uncommon 
in that they were radicals whose ideology 
was anticapitaliscic While most common 
Jacksonians attacked the inaccessibility of 
the nation’s economic system, the radical 
labor leaders indicted the wickedness of the 
commercial profit system itself. They 
were children cf the Enlightenment, but 
they did not view private property as a 
natural right. Instead, the system of 
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private property was attacked as a funda- 
mental evil. Although they shared the 
optimism of the age, they painted a grim 
picture of Amencan poverty and the ex- 
tremes between zhe rich and the poor, and 
they saw not only the economy but also 
the government controlled by the rich. 
They did not share the idea of every man 
being an entrepreneur, but thought that 
laboring men were so badly treated that 
only a restructuring of society would bring 
amelioration. Accepting the concept of 
labor as responsible for the creation of 
wealth, they thought in terms of a trans- 
sormation of society along socialist lines, 
although none of them used the term 
“socialism”? They were radicals whose 
thought was azin to English radicalism 
Refusing to accept the prevalent notion 
that the poor were the authors of their 
own misery, they joined in the attack on 
Malthusianism. Yet, in the final analysis, 
they were more radical in theory than in 
practice; preferring stability to disorder, 
they were pragmatists willing to accept 
gradual change 

Since so meny of the men who were 
the labor leaders of the Jacksonian era 
rose to prominence in the labor movement 
not because they were workingmen but 
because they offered solutions to the prob- 
lems of Jabor and to the ills of society, 
their theories and ideas deserve attention. 
In providing this study, Mr. Pessen has 
substantiated the existence in Jacksonian 
America of an authentic radical labor 
movement. Most workingmen were not a 
part of this movement, as he is careful 
to point out, but this study of a significant 
minority illuminates an important facet of 
the age of Jackson. 

Nose E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 
Professor of History 
University of Missouri 


STANLEY Nicer Katz, MNewcastle’s New 
York: Anglo-American Politics, 1732- 
1753. Pp. xi, 285. Cambridge, Mass : 
Harvard University Press, 1968. $6.95. 
The principal one of Dr. Katz’s several 

theses is that politics in colonial New 

York can be understood only by unraveling 

the interactions of English patronage and 
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English politics with the local colonial 
` poħtics and politicians. Both the royal 
governors and their opponents in America 
devoted considerable time and effort to 
cultivating their “connexions,” in the good 
old eighteenth-century sense. The author 
wavers between attributing more power to 
this manipulation of connections and as- 
signing more power to the local politicians. 
It seems clear that as the assemblies ac- 
quired experience and were left in control 
of governors’ salaries, the popular local 
power would inevitably win; and as Katz 
forecasts—when he ends his book at 1753 
—the stresses and strains of two world 
wars would end the period of salutary 
neglect and bring on a collision between 
the colonial powers and imperial needs 
whica could only result in the victory of 
the former. 

I dare say none of this will astonish 
students of the history of settlement colo- 
nies, but Katz has made the most of the 
Atlantic character of the tale of New York 
politics, by reading Newcastle’s correspon- 
dence—mostly one-way; the Duke seems 
never to have replied in any detail about 
matters he probably did not comprehend— 
and by genealogical research. There is an 
appendix listing members of the Board of 
Trade, with dates of tenure, drawn from 
the printed Journal, 1719-1760. 

W. B. HAMILTON 

Professor of History 

Duke University 


Ray Eroon HEBERT. Courtier to the 
Crowd: The Story of Ivy Lee and the 
Development of Public Relations. Pp. 
xvi, 351. Ames Iowa State University 
Press, 1966. No price. 


While Journalist Hiebert comes through 
in this thesis that public relations is a 
profession and Ivy Lee was the father 
thereof, Historian Hieber really deserves 
the accolade for this well-written and well- 
documented book. 

It is desirable at times to take a long 
look at modern instances, to sit down and 
recapitulate wise saws, and to see the pro- 
gression of events and conditions which 
have led to present circumstances, and the 
author does this admirably; but public 
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relations is no new thing. Every society 
and every ruler and leader has had to en- 
gage in the influence business, from the 
first occasion when a human difference of 
opinion was settled by words rather than 
by clubs. 

The thoughtful reader of Dr. Hiebert’s 
biography of Ivy Ledbetter Lee, touted as 
our first modern public relations counsellor, 
may even be visited by the thought that 
Ivy Lee was perhaps the last of his line, 
which began with our American founding 
fathers. For he believed in, and applied in 
his work for the industrialists of his period, 
the early American tenet that free speech 
is the way of life for a democracy, and 
that the truth is the best policy both for 
self-interest and for the public weal. 

Be that as it may, the author has pro- 
jected the business career of an energetic 
American who believed fervently in himself, 
in “the power of the word,’ and in what 
has come to be called public relations. 
Mostly, though, the account is a rather 
precisely drawn objective look at the be- 
havior and successes of people who sought 
to change their private or corporate images 
through the inventive, facile, and generally 
wise counsel of Ivy Lee. It is also a well- 
told history of many crucial periods in the 
lives of a few American leaders and their 
corporate interests when Ivy Lee was the 
mentor of their public reputations. 

The historic setting for Ivy Lee’s role 
is sound, such as the account of the circum- 
stances surrounding Lee’s counsel to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the John D. Rocke- 
fellers (Sr. and Jr.), and others. No one 
knowledgeable in transportation history 
could fail to be impressed by the accuracy 
of Dr MHiebert’s reporting thereof, in 
Part 2. The subtitle of this section, “The 
Divine Right of the Multitude,” is a 
typical and topically accurate example of 
the imaginative titling of each part and 
chapter of the book. And, like the titling, 
the organization and chapter ordez are book 
production at its best. 

The author quotes frequently Lee’s words 
relative to his concepts and views as they 
emerged in his practice of public relations 
Typical are those found on page 72: “the 
crowd craves leadership. If it does not 
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get intelligent leadership, it is going to 
take fallacious leadership.” 

“If we cannot answer what they [the 
opposition] say with something that will 
appeal constructively to the imagination or 
emotion of the public, with something 
which will supplant the erroneous state- 
ments, it is hardly worthwhile to go into 
the case at all.” 

The case for Lee’s reputation as a wooer 
of the masses, as “Courtier to the Crowd,” 
is suggested by his words quoted on page 
66. “Let us concentrate on the MAN. Not 
in rules or mechanics will we find half the 
safety we will in the fidelity and the 
enthusiastic service of conscientious MEN.” 

While Dr. Hiekert is a good journalist 
and a sound histcrian, his book lacks the 
story-telling charra of a Homer, and the 
terseness, vigor, and critical evaluation of 
a Thucydides—bu: so do most books. Like 
Herodotus, however, the author does in- 
defatigably pursue and record every shred 
of historical material in the career of his 
subject Still, cne could wish that the 
deadly seriousness of Ivy Lee had not so 
infected his biographer that he failed to 
be diverted for even a paragraph from the 
steady thrust of the central story, from 
page 3 to page 318. 

GEORGE Fox Motr 

Washington, D C. 


LAURA FERMI. IHustrious Immigrants: 
The Intellectual Migration from Europe, 
1930-41. Pp. xi, 440. Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1968 $795 
The history of the intellectual migration 

to America frcm Europe in the Fascist 

years justly memorializes a neglected phase 
of cultural interaction. It is an insider’s 
story, adorned with photographs, anec- 
dotes, and personal acquaintance with many 
of the scholars who figure in it. While a 
part of its chazm is its informal tone, the 
book encompasses an impressive group of 
some 1,900 Europeans as a representative 
sample. From a literary point of view, 
the difficulty cf dealing with this material 
is the danger of compiling a catalogue of 
people whose careers and accomplishments 
can only be briefly mentioned in Who's 
Who style. For this reason the two best 
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sections of the book come to a steady, 
clear focus on tke group of psychoanalysts 
and atomic physicists who did so much 
to develop their fields in a new country. 
In these areas the author analyzes the 
changes which uropeans introduced into 
the American situation, a historical ques- 
tion admittedly “much too complicated” 
to carry out consistently for the vast 
number of fields the book covers. 

The clearest impact of the immigration 
has been the increased prestige given to 
theoretical work, particularly in the sci- 
ences, and the most relevant domestic fac- 
tors were the practical encouragement, co- 
operative capacity, and financial subsidy 
that American life offered to the new- 
comers in these areas. ‘This interaction, 
as the book cemonstrates, is one of the 
brightest pages in a dark chapter of history. 
Immigrant histories traditionally grew out 
of proud efforts to show that certain ethnic 
groups had made important contributions 
to American society, and to some extent 
this study is a superior version of the same 
genre applied to the intellectuals. Like 
many earlier immigrants also, the author 
has a disarm:ng appreciation of the new 
society, in which her own husband—techni- 
cally an “enemy alien’—was able to rise 
high in the government’s wartime scientific 
councils. But she is also an immensely 
knowledgeable, discerning, and unpreten- 
tious guide to the influx, as well as a 
personal example of its lustrous quality. 

One of tne measures of a historical 
study’s value is its ability to provoke 
further significant questions. This one 
points out that “a stunningly high propor- 
tion” of the incoming Europeans were 
teachers and that the result has been a 
tendency towards “the Europeanization of 
American culture” The point is cer- 
tainly valid within stubborn limits, and the 
existence of a countertendency could be 
shown by a different use of her own phrase, 
“the Americanization of psychoanalysis,” 
which might instruct us in how a specific 
culture has bent certain incoming ideas 
to its own nature, for better and for worse. 
Whatever further questions it provokes, 
this engaging book, with its little-known 
information about the work of emergency 
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refugee committees and its wide-ranging 
survey of the European intellectual Dias- 
pora, will prove to be indispensable to all 
students of transatlantic interactions. 
CUSHING STROUT 
Professor of History 
Cornell University 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER and ELMO 
GIORDANETTIL Was America a Mistake?: 
An  Kighteenth-Ceniury Controversy. 
Pp. 240. Columbia’ University of South 
Carolina Press, 1967. $5.95. 


The consequences of the discovery and 
settlement of America, the importance of 
the American Revolution, in short the 
meaning of America for Europe were ques- 
tions to which European intellectuals for- 
mally addressed themselves in the eigh- 
teenth century. That the New World had 
profoundly affected the Old was not un- 
disputed; whether the influence had been 
good or bad was moot. Some saw in 
America only degenerate physical and hu- 
man nature, the oppression of the native 
races, and a cause for war. Others, par- 
ticularly after the War of Independence 
wita its French Alliance, hailed a society 
of freedom, equality, and decent prosper- 
ity. They regarded America as philosophes, 
imagining they described the transatlantic 
lands with objective accuracy. In fact, 
they were writing about Europe. 

Eighteenth-century views of America 
were strongly colored by the contemporary 
notions concerning nature and civilization, 
by the opposing theories of mercantilists 
and physiocrats, and by the different styles 
of rationalists and romantics. No less 
important was the fact that America, vast 
and little known, offered arguments to sup- 
port any position on strictly European 
topics. What might have been dangerous 
for an avowed propagandist or reformer 
to print was acceptable in the book of a 
naturalist, historian, or traveler. The 
Noble Savage was a club available in any 
drawing room to attack the artificialities 
of modern civilization; infidels lauded the 
Good Quaker while really they attacked 
the clergy and the churches. As the 
author-editors of this book point out, “If 
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you wanted to attack the slave trade you 
could attack slavery in America; if you 
wanted to hold religion or the Church or 
the Inquisition up to scorn, how better 
than to recite the history of their misdeeds 
in America.” 

The heart of the book consists of extracts 
from the writings of ten Europeans who 
contemplated America—eight Frenchmen, 
a German, and a Scot; but only one of 
these, Chastellux, ever set foot in Amer- 
ica Full of imagination, misinformation, 
nonsense, and escalating rhetoric, the 
writings have a strange quality, often 
exasperating in their solemn self-assurance, 
sometimes touching in their hopeful 
naiveté. Occasionally a striking observa- 
tion obtrudes—whether an insight or only 
the accident of soaring prose, one is not 
always sure—ag when Condorcet points out 
that the existence of America, to which 
the oppressed may flee, must inevitably 
have a moderating effect on European 
tyrannies. 

The extracts are provided by Messrs. 
Commager and Giordanetti with a short, 
readable introduction to the whole subject, 
whose aim evidently is more to create a 
mood than to convey facts. It disdains 
bio-bibliographical data and tells us nothing 
hard about the effect of the intellectuals’ 
notions on the policy of states and the 
attitudes of persons. There is a useful 
selected biblography, but no index; and the 
illustrations, though they appear to support 
the eighteenth-century writers’ pictures of 
America, generally long antedate the books 
and essays quoted. 

WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR. 

Librarian 

American Philosophical Society 

Philadelphia 


ALAN K. CAMPBELL and SEYMOUR Sacks. 
Metropolitan America: Fiscal Patterns 
and Governmental Systems. Pp. xvi 


$ 


239. New York: Free Press, 1967. 
$7.95. 
“Metropolitanism,” say the authors, 


“provides a useful and necessary frame- 
work for examining both state-local and 
local fiscal behavior,” and the “primary 
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concern of this study is to determine and 
explain the causes of difference in fiscal 
levels among [metropolitan] areas.” 

The methodolcgical approach consists 
mainly of multiple regression analyses of 
1957 and 1962 revenue and expenditure 
data. The analyses add depth to our 
knowledge of state and local government 
fiscal patterns and of factors associated 
with expenditure and tax levels. The 
coverage of metropolitan area finances is 
more comprehensive than in any previous 
study. 

The statistical analysis, however, using 
such variables as income, federal and state 
aid, and urban density, can throw little 
light on governmental decision-making 
processes or other questions of underlying 
causality. Moreover, some of the statisti- 
cal analyses themselves evoke in this re- 
viewer a mood of at least passive re- 
sistance. For example, in analyzing the 
“determinants” oI expenditure and tax 
levels, much is made of the explanatory 
power of an “assignment” variable—local 
as a fraction of state and local added to- 
gether (L/S +L) for both taxes and ex- 
penditure. The finding shows that the 
more local governments spend, relative to 
their respective state governments, the 
higher are their dollar expenditures—other 
things being equal. This is the expected 
finding; a contrary finding would have been 
astonishing. 

The levels of state aid, found to be 
positively correlated with local government 
expenditures, are said to be a determinant 
thereof. This is one of several instances 
where I question the identification of cor- 
relation with causality. In this instance, 
the causal relationship may run the other 
way: higher state aid results from pres- 
sures of local governments wanting to 
raise expenditures. Or the observed rela- 
tionship between state aid and local ex- 
penditure may reflect only the matching 
and other conditions of the grants. More 
analysis is needed of the impact of different 
terms and conditions attached to grants- 
in-aid. 

Considerable significance is accorded the 
finding of a positive relationship between 
tax assignments (L/S + L) and the dollar 
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amounts of state and local taxes. But how 
firm is the statistical finding? Stimulated 
by contrary examples, such as New Jersey 
and Nebraska, I did a rank correlation be- 
tween (1) state tax-assignment ratios and 
(2) amounts cf S+ L taxes per $1000 of 
income (1965 data); the coefficient is .22, 
not impressive. 

The findings described in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs lead to a major policy 
conclusion: giving local governments more 
taxing power while increasing state grants 
will raise state-local expenditures and tax 
effort. Since the premises are logically and 
statistically shaky, I would not bet heavily 
on the outcome of such a course of action, 
state by state unless the grants carried 
matching requirements. 

I have other difficulties with the analy- 
sis of metropolitan area finances. For one 
thing, by aggregating data for noncentral- 
city areas, matters of crucial importance 
for policy are concealed; for example, it 
conceals the fact that differences in finan- 
cial capacity between suburbs are often 
greater than between suburbs taken as a 
whole and respective central cities The 
problems posed by the high-income tax 
colony and the low-income dormitory town, 
special districts with their own revenue 
sources, and the like, get lost in the shuffle. 

Lyte C. Frrcw 

President 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York City 


Mitprep A. Scuwartz. Public Opinion 
and Canadias Identity. Pp. xvii, 263. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of 
California Press, 1967. $7.50. 


As a Canadian taking her doctorate at 
Columbia University and subsequently 
teaching sociology at another American 
university, Mildred Schwartz may herself 
illustrate a part of the problem of Canadian 
national identity. But her book, originally 
a doctoral dissertation, is not a subjective 
account of personal experiences and re- 
sponses. Rather it is an exposition of 
Canadian public opinion, as reflected in 
twenty years o7 Gallup polls, on a variety 
of subjects relating directly and indirectly 
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to national consensus Dr Schwartz can- 
didly admits to the difficulties in the way 
of meaningful secondary analysis of the 
Gallup data, originally gathered for pur- 
poses other than her own Although over 
two hundred relevant Gallup questions 
were put to Canadians during the twenty- 
year period, the wording of questions on a 
given subject often changed from poll to 
poll so that trends in opinion can be esti- 
mated only roughly and hazardously. Yet 
it is possible for Dr Schwartz to generalize 
convincingly, especially from changing re- 
sponses to questions about bilingualism and 
native Canadian symbols, that there has 
been a slow-growing nationalism. Her evi- 
dence lies partly in the general extent of 
opinion agreement, and also in the relative 
presence of such agreement in the well- 
known different population groups com- 
posing the Canadian nation. This evidence 
is carefully and fully presented to the 
reader so that he can, if skeptical, decide 
for himself whether the generalizations 
follow from the evidence. 

The same holds for the author’s theory 
that political parties are a major factor in 
influencing national identity. Here, how- 
ever, the evidence appears more negative 
than positive in Canadian experience. 
Region, religion, and origin are all shown 
to be more closely related to issue-oriented 
opinons—-and so regarded as more “influ- 
ential” in accounting for those opinions 
than are major party affiliations. Stated 
in other terms, cross-party differences 
among Liberals and Conservatives are 
smaller than those within the parties (p. 
200). The situation is different in the 
smaller left-wing party, the Socialist- 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation- 
New Democratic party (CCF-NDP), whose 
members are united on issues in a way 
the author understandably expects of ‘‘the 
narrow-based, mass party of principle” in 
contrast to the “broad-based cadre parties 
of electoral success’——Liberals and Con- 
servatives What are missing as important 
potential contributors to Canadian national 
consensus, Dr. Schwartz argues, are ’broad- 
based parties of principle.” It is reason- 
able to respond to this argument by asking 
whether the hypothetical development of 
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such parties would not be more the result 
than the cause of drastic diminution of 
cleavages by region, religion, and origin. 
Leon D. EPSTEIN 
Professor of Political Science and 
Dean of the College of 
Letters and Science 
University of Wisconsin 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


EUGENE N. ANDERSON and PAULINE R. 
ANDERSON. Political Institutions and 
Social Change in Continental Europe in 
the Nineteenth Century. Pp. x, 451. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of 
California Press, 1967. $10.00. 


They are bold authors who will write a 
book like this, aiming to describe in some 
detail an immense range of institutions, 
constitutional, governmental, administra- 
tive, political, national provincial, local, 
urban, and rural. The treatment is broad 
in scope and specific without being exactly 
concrete For full success this requires the 
flair of a Max Weber, which the authors 
themselves modestly disclaim. 

They have done a creditable and sub- 
stantial piece of work but of a kind which 
seems almost to invite differences of opin- 
ion. The forcible severance of Britain 
from the continent in discussing European 
institutions is a familiar fiction Scandi- 
navia and the Low Countries are pretty 
much orphaned, and the Balkan countries, 
if, as, and when they participated in Eu- 
ropean civilization, are put aside These 
restrictions may have some justification, 
however, for scholars who specialize in 
German history and find it better to keep 
things in perspective by emphasizing mainly 
the compact area of central Europe and 
France. 

Perhaps it might be well to clarify the 
theme of the book by pointing out that 
it deals not with political institutions and 
with social change so much as with the 
modification of political institutions in re- 
sponse to the changes in the structure of 
society. It is therefore not necessary to 
deal with the great and unprecedented 
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achievement of sccial legislation and the 
expansion of the social functions of gov- 
ernment. With a different treatment—and 
one must make allowance for the scholar- 
ship of the possible—it might not have 
seemed necessary to belittle the conserva- 
tive elements quite as much for their actual 
narrow-minded reluctance to relinquish 
power. Everyone 1s inconsistent, but not 
everyone is open to a charge of “hypoc- 
risy.” Still, we must be thankful for ex- 
cellent statements (pp. 273, 277) of the 
way changes in social structure brought 
about institutional reforms and for a wide 
survey of the results, 

If there is any ane impression we retain 
after all, it is that of the enormous variety 
of institutions Lccal government differed 
extremely from country to country and 
even from place to place; civil rights— 
meaning here freelom of speech and as- 
sembly—varied hardly less; and suffrage de- 
vices went all the way from curial systems 
in Austria and Russia to universal and 
equal suffrage. On the whole, the book 
marks, for American scholars, almost a 
pioneering venture in the study of Euro- 
pean institutions 

CHESTER H. KIRBY 

Professor Emeritus of History 

Brown University 


(Ed.). Revolutionary 
Russia. Pp x, 265. Cambridge, Mass.. 
Harvard University Press, 1968. $7.95. 
In April of lasz year a conference at 

Harvard assembled the foremost authori- 

ties on the Russian Revolution from both 

sides of the Atlantic—actually two-thirds 
from the other side—to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the event. The 
conference’s organizer Professor Pipes has 
edited a published volume of the pro- 
ceedings. A few of the papers—George 
Kennan, E. H. Carr, and Adam Ulam— 
reinterpreted the Revolution’s long-term 
causes, its place in modern history, and 
its relation to classical Marxism. Others 
were the fruit of monographic study of 
specific subjects—George Katkov, John 

Keep, Marc Ferrc, and John Erickson— 

whereas the majority were somewhere in- 

between, simply suggesting new lines of 
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analysis and investigation. Leonard Scha- 
piro stressed the “intelligentsia” complexion 
of the Provisional government and the 
secondary importance of “political” figures, 
such as Miliukov and Guchkov. It was 
the masonry-linked trio Kerensky-Teresh- 
chenko-Nekrasoy and the flaccid Tolstoyan 
Lvov who in his view survived the various 
cabinet crises, fatefully clinging to their 
March illusions. A number of his asser- 
tions would not bear scrutiny, as that 
Lvov could have retained the Tsarist 
police and administration as a counter- 
weight to growing anarchy, but he does 
point up how -ittle thought and research 
has been applied to the character of the 
Provisional government. Oskar Anweiler 
brought out the gulf existing between the 
strivings of the Soviet leadership and those 
of the masses—the sitkksia—a theme fruit- 
fully elaboratec upon in the commentary 
by Bertram Wolfe. He also traces the 
Soviet idea to Martov’s writings of 1905 
and sees the latter’s conception of an all- 
socialist coalition as the sole viable alterna- 
tive to bolshevism, ideas recently advanced 
by Martov’s biographer Israel Getzler and 
by Leopold Haimson. 

This review could not begin to do justice 
to the many new furrows turned up in this 
volume, but at least a few more should be 
mentioned. Ths Dutch scholar Jan Meijer 
sees the convu-sions of the revolutionary 
era as the reaction of tradition-bound 
peasant culture to modernizing, industrial- 
izing urban culture, which the Bolsheviks 
were first able to utilize, but which they 
were later oblized to oppose—during the 
Civil War and the- collectivization—be 
cause of their own urban-industrial orienta- 
tion. This can justly be seen as one of 
the basic themes of twentieth-century 
history relating to vast areas of the non- 
European world. George Katkov has again 
applied his great erudition to the vexed 
question of “German money’ and certainly 
budged his crits, if he failed entirely to 
convince them—-Kennan now grants it has 
more significance than he thought when he 
exposed the Sisson papers as forgeries. 
E. H. Carr incerprets the Revolution as 
an integral part of twentieth-century trends 
towards the conscious manipulation of 
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socioeconomic forces, as opposed to their 
unconscious dialectical interplay as posited 
by Marx. His commentator Henry 
Roberts seconds him in viewing the Russian 
Revolution as the first in history to be 
consciously planned and executed. In con- 
trast, the French scholar Maximilien Rubel 
sees the Revolution as confirming Marx’s 
forecasts, if one recognizes in boleshevism 
an ersatz-bourgeoiste whick. enabled Russia 
to catch up to the rest of Europe in eco- 
nomic development. He correctly traces 
to Marx Lenin’s conception that the Rus- 
sian Revolution could lead to socialism only 
by unleashing a world-wide proletarian 
revolution, but he fails to credit Trotsky 
and Parvus for originating the Russian 
variant, which Lenin adopted only during 
the First World War. 

In short, in this volume the reader will 
find considerable stimulus to fresh thinking 
about the Russian Revolution. Still, it 
underscores how little, rather than how 
much, Western scholarship has achieved in 
this very important area. How little we 
still know of what went on in the army, 
the provinces, the countryside, the Korni- 
lov movement, the Kadet party, or even 
the Bolshevik party! Of the papers, only 
John Keep’s extraordinary study of Octo- 
ber in the provinces significantly advances 
our knowledge of what actually transpired. 
True, several worthy American scholars 
were not represented at the Harvard Con- 
ference—Oliver Radkey, Robert Daniels, 
and Leopold Haimson. But a new level 
in the historiography of the Russian Revo- 
lution is not likely to be achieved until 
more of these dark places are lighted up, 
toward which only a modest beginning has 
been made. 

ALLAN K. WILDMAN 

Associate Professor of History 

State University of New York 

at Stony Brook 


ALLAN K. WrupMAN. Making of a Work- 
ers’ Revolution: Russian Social Democ- 
racy, 1891-1903. Pp. xxiv, 271. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1967. 
$7.95, 

Historians are sometimes charged with 
writing only the success stories and con- 
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signing important failures to the dustbin 
of history. One of the more effective an- 
swers to the charge is the emerging series 
of volumes, “The History of Menshevism,” 
under the general editorship of Leopold 
Haimson. Wildman’s study now joins 
Solomon M. Schwarz’s volume on The 
Russian Revolution of 1905 in the senes, 
forming, indeed, the initial volume in point 
of time-coverage. The Menshevik Project 
has established an archive at Columbia 
University and is issuing pertinent mem- 
oirs in Russian—contributions by Dvinov, 
Zhordania, and Uratadze have recently 
been announced—in addition to sponsoring 
monographs of the sort under review. 
Given the fact that bolshevism and 
menshevism separated explicitly only in 
1903, the material dealt with in Wildman’s 
book might be termed the prehistory of 
menshevism. In fact, of course, it is a 
history of Russian Social Democracy, a 
necessary and very fitting introduction to 
the series. The author’s meticulous sorting 
and weighing of evidence concerning ten- 
sions within the movement and the party’s 
shifting ideological course forms an essen- 
tial prelude to understanding subsequent 
developments. He presents with admirable 
clarity and full documentation the aston- 
ishingly rapid changes which the party 
underwent in this decade, in the process 
correcting a number of widely held miscon- 
ceptions about Russian Social Democracy. 
The main axis of the account is the 
relationship—organizational and intellectual 
~~between the Marxist intelligentsia and 
the budding workers’ organizations. Wild- 
man takes a position somewhere between 
the Soviet literature on the subject, with 
its idolatrous treatment of Lenin’s unfail- 
ing prescience, and recent Western correc- 
tives by such scholars as Richard Pipes 
and J. L. H. Keep. Wildman joins the 
latter in showing the limits of Lenin’s in- 
fluence and the inconsistencies of his ideo- 
logical position. But he also argues—to 
this reviewer, convincingly—that Marxist 
leadership of the workers was more pro- 
nounced than Pipes and Keep are willing 
to acknowledge. If anyone is to disprove 
the authors argument, an equally exemplary 
handling of the sources will be required. 
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Finally, another exemplary feature of 
this book should b2 mentioned. Historians 
have developed the dubious habit of re- 
garding social and intellectual history as 
distinct provinces, oftentimes not even 
adjacent terrains. Because his emphasis 
is on the internal development of party 
organization, the author claims to be 
writing social history. And indeed he is. 
But he has successfully joined the social- 
organizational aspect with the essential 
ideological elemerts to produce a study 
which, happily, cannot be consigned to 
either special branch. 

LYMAN H LEGTERS 

Professor of Russian Studies 

Associate Direczor 

Far Eastern and Russian Institute 

University of Washington 


VERLE B. Jounston. Legions of Babel: 
The International Brigades in the Span- 
ish Civil War. Pp. 228. University 
Park Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1967. $7.50. 

The experience of several authors has 
indicated the enormous difficulty of writing 
a fully coherent, authoritative book about 
the International Brigades. The men 
themselves represented more than a dozen 
nationalities and languages They were 
further divided by ideologies and party 
affiliations of the democratic Left, social- 
ism, communism—anti-Stalinist as well as 
officiak—and anarchism: Some performed 
strictly military functions, others were en- 
gaged in political tasks. In some actions 
the internationals were virtually autono- 
mous; in others they were co-ordinated with 
Spanish units; and after the first defense of 
Madrid in November, 1936, the Brigades 
were increasingly of mixed Spanish-Inter- 
national composition A definitive account 
would, therefore, require intimate knowledge 
of the internal political and social situtations 
of all the countnes from which the volun- 
teers came and intimate knowledge of the 
entire Spanish context within which they 
acted. Mr. Johnston has produced a suc- 
cinct history of the military, political, and 
propaganda roles of the International Bn- 
gades. He highlights the importance of 
language difficulties; wide difference of edu- 
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cational background, standard of living, and 
previous miltary training; and changes of 
command due both to high casualties and 
to internal poitical struggles. Many of 
his significant details come from sources 
which are not readily available to American 
readers, and he has footnoted them care- 
fully. But there is very little synthesis or 
critical handling of sources. Information 
from Sandor Voros or Nick Gillain is in- 
formation from a disillusioned individual 
writing his own not too-careful memoirs. 
Information from Robert Colodny or 
Burnett Bolloten is information from a 
careful scholar who has read widely and 
critically. Mr. Johnston frequently does 
not indicate these distinctions. Occasion- 
ally, there is irnuendo without evidence, as 
when he writes (pp. 145-146) that General 
“Walter” was “allegedly killed” by Polish 
partisans in 1647, and that Klement Gott- 
wald’s death “may have been natural.” If 
he has good reason to doubt the manner 
of Walter’s or Gottwald’s death, he does 
not offer his reasons in the text Thus, 
the book contains much useful data, well 
footnoted and indexed, but does not show 
the cumulative knowledge of the context 
and the critical use of sources which would 
make for an authoritative treatment of its 
subject. 
GABRIEL JACKSON 

Professor of History 

University of California 

San Diego 


JuLius BRAUNTHAL, History of the Inter- 
national, Vol I: 1864-1914, Trans- 
lated by Henry Collins and Kenneth 
Mitchell; Vol. II- 1914-1943. Trans- 
lated by Jobn Clark. Pp. xiii, 989. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 
$28.50. 

Julius Braunthal, the Austrian Socialist 
who helped revive the pale simulacrum of 
a Socialist International after World War 
Two, has written a monumental work, 
competently translated now from the Ger- 
man edition (Geschichte der Internationale, 
Verlag Dietz 1961-1963). The book is 
humane, temperate, learned in many areas, 
and generally sensible in its judgments 
First I want to pay tribute to these quali- 
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ties and to the importance of a history of 
international socialism and communism 
which supplements those two even more 
monumental and much more reflective 
works, G D. H Cole’s History of Socsalsé 
Thought—-which discusses organizations, as 
well as ideas—and Carl Landauer’s Euro- 
pean Soctalssm. Let me emphasize the 
qualities of Braunthal’s work because then 
I want to go on to say why I believe that 
he attempted an almost impossible job 

One can hardly take an author to task 
for not writing a different work. But it 
is permissible to regret that Braunthal did 
not, instead of his vast survey, choose to 
give us a much more detailed and critical 
work on the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional of the interwar years with which 
he was associated. 

On the history of national parties which 
have made up the various Internationals, 
Braunthal has read widely and, since World 
War One, has known well many of the 
leaders on the Socialist side. But although 
he refers to some similarities and some 
differences among movements, he has not 
used his international vantage point to give 
us anything like the comparisons we still 
await of the various national Socialist and 
Communist parties, for example, a com- 
parative analysis of party-trade union rela- 
tions or social recruitment of memberships 
and electorates, of party structure or party 
elites, or of strategies and tactics of 
opposition and coalition and the exercise 
of power He is generally competent, well 
informed, and sympathetic without aban- 
doning his critical function. For example, 
he is at times harder on the majority 
Social Democrats of Germany between the 
wars than was Landauer, but he is neither 
as full nor as interesting. He does not 
quite bring the parties back to life, and 
this failing does not arise out of literary 
reasons. It is impossible to be steeped in 
the history of every country and the social, 
economic, political, and cultural framework 
in which its working-class organizations 
developed, or even to be sufficiently steeped 
in the history of those movements more 
narrowly conceived 

We will take his discussion of France, 
for example. The author has made a hash 
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of the two fundamental individualistic laws 
of 1791 abolishing the “corporations”’—or 
guilds—and prohibiting organizations of 
employees or employers (Vol. I, p. 24). 
He has the two jumbled into one, he has 
the wrong French assembly passing the 
laws, at the wrong date—the atmosphere 
of 1791, when the laws were passed, was 
far from that of 1793, and he fails to 
discuss the unequal application to masters 
and men of the Le Chapelier law. In 
1870 the French workers had not “earned 
their freedom by revolutionary street 
fighting” (Vol I, p 283; the Second 
Empire collapsed after Sedan, and the Re- 
public was proclaimed, without a struggle 

The reference to the Socialist and Radi- 
cal united front on the Dreyfus case (Vol. 
I, p. 256) ignores the divisions among both 
Socialists and Radicals, and the ignoble 
refusal of so many in both groups for 
some time to recognize the injustice of 
the Dreyfus conviction—even Jaurès, the 
greatest of French Socialists, at first de- 
nounced Dreyfus and “the enormous Jew- 
ish pressure.” Braunthal repeats the long- 
discredited notion that in Sorel “the syndi- 
calists discovered a source of inspiration” 
(Vol. I, p. 290); in fact, it was Sorel who 
discovered in the syndicalists a source of 
his (temporary) inspiration. Books which 
could have set the story straight are cited 
in Braunthal’s helpful bibliographies, but 
who has time to read and absorb every- 
thing? 

Again, it would be unfair to mention 
these examples of lapses on issues of sig- 
nificance without recalling the extent of 
Braunthal’s achievement. But the task he 
set himself is probably impossible, even 
if one spent a lifetime at it. It would 
be a great achievement now to launch a 
co-operative international history of social- 
ist movements and socialist ideas-—with or 
without the Communist parties, to which 
Braunthal devotes much of his second 
volume—done by people of various disci- 
plines steeped in their subjects, confronting 
the uniqueness and the similarities of 
country and period, words and action, in 
the light of the comparative framework 
essential to bring out the meaning of each. 
Incidentally, such a work would at last do 
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justice to some of the smaller European 
countries, notably the Scandinavian, where 
Socialism has acheved its greatest suc- 
cesses and where it has done most to con- 
front those cultural problems and those 
problems of international solidarity and 
responsibility which become—or should 
become—uppermos: as people attain the 
decent level of income and security which 
most—but, alas, far from all—of our 
people at last have in Western society. 
VAL R. Lorwin 
Professor of History 
University of Oregon 


DonaLp L. M. BLACKMER Unity in Di- 
versity: Italian Communism and the 
Communist Worid. Pp xiii, 434. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT. Press, 1968. 
$15.00. 


This is a solid and straightforward ac- 
count of the relations of the Italian Com- 
munist party (PCI) with the international 
Communist movement and in particular the 
Soviet Union from 1956 to 1964. Accord- 
ing to Blackmer, the conflicting pressures 
on the PCI, arising from de-Stalinization 
and domestic, political, and economic 
changes, largely determined the policy re- 
sponse of that supreme “political realist,” 
Palmiro Togliatti. Far from being a rebel, 
Togliatti, in Blackmer’s eyes, simply re- 
acted to “the nature of circumstances.” In 
analyzing these circumstances, the author 
displays consideratle understanding of the 
political problems faced by a nonruling 
Communist party. Togliatti evolved from 
“Stalin’s man” to the most outspoken 
Communist critic of Soviet society largely 
because of his ability to maintain his per- 
sonal authority over a tightly disciplined 
party with links to a prestigious interna- 
tional movement, which in a pluralistic 
society still retained great political advan- 
tages, and at the same time to grasp the 
significance of extensive socioeconomic 
changes in western Europe. By taking a 
heterodox approaca to the Common Mar- 
ket, for example, Togliatti underscored the 
need for a different and more flexible re- 
sponse by Communists in western Europe, 
as distinct from eastern Europe and Asia, 
to the changing nature of imperialism. The 
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author rightly rejects the terms “poly- 
centrism” and “regional Communism” as 
insufficiently dialectical to describe this 
phenomenon and settles on the Italian Com- 
munist slogan oZ “unity in diversity.” The 
via ttalana emerges then as a fresh at- 
tempt to resolve the age-old dilemma over 
freedom and authority in the context of 
modern industrial society. The author 
explains this process so well that he under- 
mines his own thesis that Togliatti was 
little more than the plaything of historical 
forces. One begins to wonder what en- 
abled Togliatti to “react” much more intel- 
ligently and far-sightedlv than, say, Thorez. 
Was it simply because Togliatti was more 
intelligent? Or was it because he kept 
alive a spark of the “old Bolshevik” 
theoreticiane The author tantalizes us 
with an occasional reference to Togliatti’s 
ties with Bukharin which if one were will- 
ing to speculate further on the basis of 
some interesting theoretical similarities 
could go far toward explaining Togliatti’s 
“unity in diversity.” But the author has 
chosen to be cautious here, and anyone who 
has plunged his hands in the murky waters 
of contemporary history of Communist 
movements may surely sympathize. The 
Bibkography is skimpy on Russian-language 
materials, and the addition of Roberto 
Battaglia, Storia dela resisteza italiana, 
1953 (also Russian translation) would be 
helpful in shedding light on Togliatti’s 
earlier career. 
ALFRED J. RIEBER 
Professor of History 
University of Pennsylvania 


SIDNEY G. Tarrow. Peasant Communism 
in Southern Italy. Pp. xvii, 389. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1967. $8.75. 

This informazive, well-written, and hand- 
somely printed book deserves a warm wel- 
come. ‘Thougk based on a sophisticated 
use of interviews, its greater strength is 
Professor Tarrow’s keen analysis and thor- 
ough knowledge both of southern Italy and 
the literature about it. The political ca- 
pacity of southern Italy is, Tarrow argues, 
highly developed but in ways that inhibit 
effective organization. He sees the South 
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as having a “dual culture” of modern insti- 
tutions in a traditional culture. Using 
recent Italian research, he shows that 
southern political leaders are more edu- 
cated, more geographically mobile, and 
more often holders of extrapolitical pres- 
tige than their northern counterparts. The 
Communist party maintains this pattern as 
strikingly as the Christian Democrats 
(CD), which means, Tarrow suggests, that 
southern leaders are more concerned with 
their own political position than with party 
discipline—one of many factors leading the 
Communists, too, into ancient patterns of 
clientelismo. 

Strengthened by appealing to the south- 
ern peasants’ hunger for land, the Com- 
unists have not, however, recruited the 
militant proletariat that their doctrine as- 
sumes. With both ideology and class-base 
blurred, the Communists have discouraged 
radical uprisings in favor of land reform 
and “cultural renewal” Tarrow sees this 
as the result of the Communists having 
extended southward tactics which Togliatti 
designed for the North. When land reform 
in the hands of a Christian Democratic 
government brought massive government 
patronage, it led to the rise of some new 
leaders and to a stronger network of 
clientelismo for the CD The Communist 
party in the South gained its strength at 
the price of accommodation to a political 
system that warps modernization and 
restricts tactical freedom. 

Tarrow gives such arguments force and 
significance with intricate analysis and de- 
tailed evidence. In building on the litera- 
ture of political development, he explores 
some of its strengths and weaknesses. Yet 
his analysis of southern Italy seems to me 
most convincing precisely when it shows 
that the South is neither a “traditional” 
nor a “modern” society; and Tarrow’s 
term, a “trasitional” society, by not break- 
ing far enough from the older categories, 
does not really do justice to the richness 
of his own interpretation. His study 
stresses the remarkable absorptive power 
of southern society, and it shows how 
Italian Italy’s Communist party has be- 
come in both restraint and excess, tactics 
and ideology. Perhaps our bafflement at 
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the “thinness of modernization” in southern 
Italy, even when it stimulates books as 
good as this, says something about the 
brittle thinness of our models 
RAYMOND GREW 
Professor of History 
University of Michigan 


F. O’Gorman. The Wiig Party and the 
French Revolution, Pp. xv, 270. New 
York St. Martin’s Press, 1967. $9.00. 


It was easy for eighteenth-century Whigs 
to assume that their party was a bulwark 
of freedom for all Englishmen until the 
French Revolution and the insights of 
Burke forced them to decide whether pro- 
tection of property and aristocratic privi- 
lege was more urgent than keeping in 
touch with “the people.” When that hap- 
pened, the old Whig party broke up 

This book, well written and based on 
solid research, traces the stages of the 
breakup and reveals the calculations, frus- 
trations, and anxieties of the leading Whig 
politicians. We see Fitzwilliam, trying to 
revive “an Aristocratic Whig party,” and 
Fox, yearning for party unity but led by 
sincere detestation of counterrevolutionary 
war and domestic repression into making 
speeches that alarmed those persuaded by 
Burke’s arguments; we see the “painful 
dilemma” of Portland, who felt that Burke 
was right but could not forget the old 
wounds that Pitt had inflicted on the 
Whigs. We also see why Pitt was willing 
to extend the tempting invitation of coali- 
tion to the Portland group-—because he 
knew that governments short on victories 
had better be long on supporters, and his 
war was going about as well as Lyndon 
Johnson’s. O’Gorman’s sympathies seem 
to be more with Portland than Fox, but 
he is fair to both, and his faithful recount- 
ing of Fox’s thoughts during these difficult 
years is a valuable contribution. 

What the book does not provide is a 
clear and consistent explanation of why 
some Whigs stood with Fox and others 
against him. There are some useful ap- 
pendices, but a Namierite analysis is not 
carried out. Day-to-day developments are 
the focus of attention, and although the 
narrative is connected by generalizations, 
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it is not aimed at settling the problems 
they raise. The Conclusion, referring as 
it does to “actions which frequently defy 
all attempts at cazegorization,” is umsatis- 
fying. Comparisons with earlier or later 
phenomena are sparse. Classifications 
familiar to politicel scientists are not em- 
ployed. Therefore, the book does not 
deliver much on it3 promise to display the 
structure of the party and to show the 
significance of these Whig transactions to 
the changing concept of party in British 
politics. Some political scientists are fond 
of describing historians’ work as mere grist 
for their interpretive mill. In the case 
of this book, it must be admitted, the 
description seems apt. 
DanireL A. BAUGH 
Assistant Professor of History 
Princeton University 


H. Stuart Hucses. The Obstructed 
Path: French Social Thought in the 
Years of Desperation, 1930-1960. Pp. 
xi, 304. New York: Harper & Row, 
1967. $695. 


It is hard to know what kind of history 
Hughes intended The Obstructed Path to 
be. Despite the subtitle, it is no system- 
atic study of French social thought, and 
except for brief, often highly perceptive 
transition passages, there is little about the 
intellectual climate of France as a whole 
Essentially, the bcok is a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of those persons who 
Hughes believes made up the “intellectual 
leadership” (p. 256) of France before and 
after the Second World War: Catholic 
philosophers like Maritain and Marcel; 
worshippers of a heroic ideal like Malraux 
and de Gaulle; and champions of human 
dignity like Camus. He never tells us how 
he determined who were France’s intel- 
lectual leaders, and rather than describing 
them in this role, ke studies their personal 
development, seeking to interweave the 
intellectual influences on them with their 
own psychological growth. At times he is 
carried away by the injunction in his 
History as Art and Science (New York, 
1963) to historians to pursue psychoanaly- 
sis. “Sartre’s relat.on to Communism and 
revolution was inspired by an inner need 
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for atonement—a need to take upon him- 
self the sins cf the French bourgeoisie” 
(p. 223). This philosopher-novelist, who 
is central to the entire story, Hughes tells 
us, would have done well to undergo psy- 
choanalytic therapy. One wishes Hughes 
had more confidence in the ability of his 
readers to comprehend theoretical argu- 
ments. He discusses at some length the 
theories of only a few key figures. Sartre, 
the historians Bloch and Febvre, and the 
anthropologist Lévi-Strauss His analysis 
of their writings remains always at a super- 
ficial level, as if he felt that a flowing style 
and reader interest were incompatible with 
serious intellectual content. 

The book is the second of a trilogy, the 
first being his Consciousness and Society 
(New York, 1958) on early twentieth- 
century European thought, and the third 
planned as a study of continental refugees 
in England and America. The French get 
this book to themselves because Hughes 
finds them intellectually isolated after 
1918 both subjectively by loyalty to a na- 
tional Cartesian tradition—‘the role they 
had assumed as custodians of the classic 
and humanist tradition of the entire West” 
Tp. 141]—and objectively by the German 
occupation after 1940 Not until the end 
of the Algerian war and a new prosperity 
did France rejoin the West intellectuilly 
The man to guide their return was Lévi- 
Strauss, who assimilated British and Amer- 
ican anthropology and spread ‘it to the 
French in his own structural format. One 
comes away with a feeling that Hughes 
does understand the nature of recent 
French culture and that it is, as he says, 
unique. But is it isolated? Almost every 
work cited is an English translation. To 
judge from the wide influence outside 
France of the men he studies, one suspects 
that intellectual primacy rather than isola- 
tion may exp.ain France’s uniqueness 
Presumably, Hughes’ next book will settle 
the question; one hopes that in it he will 
demand more of his readers so that he can 
give them more than he does here. 

RICHARD HERR 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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Nites M. Hansen French Regional Pian- 
nng. Pp. xvi, 319. Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1968. $12.00. 
Regional planning is an outgrowth of 

government planning over aggregate eco- 

nomic variables since the Depression of the 

1930’s Once the danger of recurrent 

nation-wide depressions had been lessened, 

nonsocialist governments adopted aid poli- 
cies for their economically underdeveloped 
or lagging ideas. Often similar policies and 
comparative instruments of planning have 
been introduced in the socialist and non- 
socialist countries alike. Italy’s plan to 
encourage development of the Mezzogiorno, 

Yugoslavia’s special concern with its under- 

developed regions, the British plan to con- 

trol the growth of the southeast in favor 
of its depressed areas, the United States 

Economic Development Acts of 1961 and 

1965, and the French Regional Plan are 

some examples. According to Professor 

Hansen, the French policy of aménagement 

du territoire developed during the past 


twenty years is the most comprehensive 


system of regional planning now in opera- 
tion. It is unique in view of its approach 
and effort to deal systematically with the 
problems of spatial resource allocation. 
The author in his comprehensive and 
analytical analysis traces the evolution of 
French policy and discusses its main fea- 
tures. In addition, he is interested in ap- 
plying policy implications of the French 
experience to the United States, especially 
to the Appalachian regional development 
To accomplish his purpose, Hansen dis- 
cusses the French development in ten chap- 
ters and a summary. In his final chapter, 
“Some Implications for American Regional 
Policy,” he analyzes the problem of the 
Appalachian region and the United States 
government’s role as expressed in the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 and the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965. It is obvious 
from the conclusions drawn by the author 
that the most important difference between 
French planning policies and those initiated 
by the United States Congress lies in the 
basic approach—a comprehensive long- 
term plan with a national perspective 
versus a regional policy deficient in com- 
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prehensive planning which gives almost ex- 
clusive attention to lagging and congested 
regions only, with a complete absence of 
consideration given to the relations of the 
neighboring “rapidly growing intermediate 
areas.” 

The author first discusses resource alloca- 
tion in a regional context, and here gives 
special attention to the question of a bal- 
anced and unbalanced growth. In subse- 
quent chapters he deals with the problem 
of urban concentration, especially the case 
of Paris, French decentralization policy, the 
institutional framework for regional plan- 
ning, the French approach to regional eco- 
nomic theory, and the regional structure 
of the French economy The problems of 
the lagging regions are analyzed in terms 
of the need of economic and social over- 
head capital A detailed critical analysis 
of the Fourth and Fifth Plan is followed 
by a chapter on the urban hierarchy and 
the policy of Métroples d’Equilibre in 
line with the greater emphasis in French 
regional policy given to the structure and 
functions of the nation’s urban problems 

Professor Hansen in this very thorough 
and competent analysis of the evolution of 
French planning policies relies, according 
to his statement, “in large measures on a 
general policy model which was formulated 
in the light of relevant theoretical and 
empirical considerations from economic and 
related social science disciplines” For his 
study he introduces three types of analyt- 
cal regions: congested, intermediate, and 
lagging, instead of the customary division 
between “developed and underdeveloved ” 
To the author and certainly to the re- 
viewer, the advantage of such a division is 
that it permits a more meaningful analysis 
of the “problems of overconcentration of 
population and economic activity in 
some areas, a problem too often neglected 
in favor of studying the difficulties 
experienced by relatively underdeveloped 
regions.” 

This reviewer, a geographer by training, 
certainly agrees with the advertised state- 
ment that Professor Hansen’s book is “of 
importance to sociologists, urban and rural 
economists, geographers and political scien- 
tists” Certainly the geographer by train- 
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ing is concerned with the study of areal 
differences both within and among regions. 
The wealth of the fully documented data 
and its implicaticn for regional planning 
everywhere, the readability and carefully 
prepared footnotes, and the general Bibliog- 
raphy make this a most valuable con- 
tribution to all the social sciences. The 
absence of maps, which so easily can add 
to the readability of a book, is un- 
fortunately too common in nongeographic 
publications Maps would have greatly 
enhanced the value of Professor Hansen’s 
presentation 
GEORGE W. HOFFMAN 
Professor of Geography 
University of Texas 


TREVOR Lioyp. The General Election of 
1880. Pp. 175. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968. $6.65. 


This book, says the author, starts “from 
the premise that general elections are too 
important to be left to the politicians ” 
Its psephological approach derives from 
Nuffield College, Oxford, which has spon- 
sored “scientific” examinations of general 
elections since 1945 and where this book 
in its original form was presented as a 
doctoral dissertation. 

What is particularly interesting in Mr. 
Lloyd’s study is his attempt to analyze 
voting practices end patterns on a national 
scale in a day before “mass democracy” 
and even before manhood suffrage and at 
a time when local considerations of interest 
and influence, waich we usually associate 
with eighteenth-century politics, still sur- 
vived as a part of the dynamics of elections. 

The questions asked are much the same 
as those in twentieth-century elections— 
or those of the eighteenth century, for 
that matter—bu: the answers are rather 
different. The goll of 1880, Lloyd quotes 
with approval, “was the first general elec- 
tion fought on the national level” even 
though, as he adds, the swing of opinion 
and of votes was by no means uniform and 
“cannot be measured in modern terms.” 
The key to understanding this nationaliza- 
tion of politics and the factor which makes 
this election remarkable are the moral 
leadership of Gladstone which transformed 
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issues from matters of self-interest and na- 
tional prestige into humanitarian and Chris- 
tian ideals. The author suggests that much 
in the campaign supports the theory that 
most voters merely use the vote as a means 
of protest—in this case as a vote of no 
confidence in Conservative policy in foreign 
affairs. It may be that they also associated 
the Conservative government of 1774-1880 
with the econamic crisis of the late 1770’s, 
but appeal to economic advantage had not 
yet developed as a distinct note in political 
campaigns It was rather Gladstone’s at- 
tack on Conservative policy in the Near 
East which made of his campaign a crusade. 
And his oratorical fervor aroused the active 
minority which won over the votes of the 
independent majority and made possible a 
great Liberal victory. 

The author of this valuable if loosely 
organized book seems somewhat more 
dogmatic than do the Nuffield students of 
contemporary elections. Butler and King 
say of the 1954 election that it “was not 
a single event but a concatenation of thou- 
sands of events... . It would be aestheti- 
cally satisfyirge—but ultimately false—to 
impose a theme on the election.” Perhaps 
general elections today are more compli- 
cated Or it may simply be that Butler 
and King were able to find out very much 
more about the election of 1964 than was 
Lloyd of the election of 1880. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 

Professor of History 

Amherst College 


Eric A. NoroLincer. The Working Class 
Tories. Aturhorsiy, Deference and Stable 
Democracy Pp. 276. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967. $8.95. 

The author of this book chose a fasci- 
nating subject for research, but had the 
misfortune t>o complete it and achieve 
publication ater the scene he so meticu- 
lously analyzes and described has been 
transformed. The make-up of political 
parties in Britain has evolved in keeping 
with the social and economic changes that 
have taken place since World War H, and 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
Welfare State and an affluent society. Al- 
though it wculd be misleading to suggest 
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that the class system has disappeared, all 
barriers broken down and an egalitarian 
society established, the class system of 
today would be unrecognizable to the aris- 
tocracy, the gentry, and the establishment 
of the nineteenth century. 

The relevance of this to Mr. Nordlinger’s 
research and conclusions is that the over- 
whelming mass of data he compiled and 
collates and analyzes so assiduously and 
presents so well is no longer relevant to the 
current political party allegiances. The 
value of his work is, therefore, more his- 
toric than of current interest, and it is 
doubtful whether students of the constitu- 
ency of the postwar British Parliaments 
and their supporters will have the time or 
inclination to concern themselves with the 
great amount of detail contained in this 
work, 

This is bad luck because one cannot but 
admire the methodological way in which 
the author approached and carried out his 
task. In 1964 he conducted a national 
survey to ascertain the reasons why in the 
preceding elections about one-third of the 
workers in Britain voted Conservative. In 
the survey 473 voters were asked no fewer 
than 65 main questions, and an even larger 
number of subsidiary ones. These aimed 
to elicit the educative, social, and political 
background, of the interviewees, their at- 
titudes and behavior, their allegiances, and 
the like, From this sample, Mr. Nordlinger 
draws his conclusions which he crystallizes 
in his last chapter under the title “A 
Theory of Stable Democracy” which is 
too complex to be summarized briefly and 
must be read to be understood. Under- 
lying the theory, however, according to the 
dust jacket, is his contention that “atti- 
tudes toward political authority are related 
both to the functioning of democratic sys- 
tems and to a group of attitudes that 
political scientists believe to be necessary 
for stable democracy ” 

Applying his theories to Britain, the 
author concludes that it “is an eminently 
stable democratic system and that its 
political culture meets the requirements of 
a dualistic orientation towards political 
authority.” In view of the present state 
of British politics, witnessing a complete 
reversal of support for the majority party 
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since the last general election, and the 
active opposition to its economic policies 
as demonstrated by a series of industrial 
disputes, the British reader of today, and 
even more so of tomorrow, may be for- 


- given if he does not find this a recognizable 


description of the political system under 
which he lives. 
ERNEST DAVIES 
London 


Ropert McKenzie and ALLAN SILVER 
Angels in Marble: Working Class Con- 
servatives in Urban England. Pp. xi, 
295. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. $11.00. 

The title seems to promise a novel, pre- 
sumably about Michelangelo and doubtless 
destined to be made into an Italian movie, 
but the subtitle belies that promise by 
saying who the book is really about It 
is difficult to imagine anything angelic 
about the men who, according to The 
Times, had been perceived by Disraeli 
“among the inarticulate mass of the British 
working class after the Second Reform Bill 
of 1867” (p. 75). Yet there may be some 
point in the title, for the central problem 
of the study by two sociologists is to dis- 
cover why the urban working class, first 
given the vote in 1867, has for a century 
contributed heavily to the Conservative 
party’s electoral strength. Since 1885 
there have been fifteen general elections 
in which one party won a clear majority. 
In eleven the Conservatives held that posi- 
tion, the Liberals and Labour only two 
apiece. In most of these cases, even in 
recent decades, “about one-third of work- 
ing class voters for the two major parties 
have supported Conservative candidates” 
(p. 243), They were thus guardian angels, 
though by no means guiding. 

To explain this phenomenon, in chapter 2 
the authors explore historically “Conserva- 
tism and its Appeal to the Working Class,” 
with two-thirds of the pages describing the 
appeal, based on the party’s record in 
initiating or improving laws affecting the 
wage-earners’ welfare since about 1825. In 
chapters 3 and 4 we come to the hard core 
of the book, in which the results of a 
four-phase empirical investigation of 
contemporary working-class Conservatives, 
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conducted by Research Services Ltd be- 
tween 1958 and 1963, are analyzed. The 
first phase involved interviews of a sample 
of six hundred urban manual industrial 
workers who had voted for Labour or Con- 
servative candidazes in the last election. 
Seventy questions were asked concerning 
age, wages, education, religion, opinions on 
fundamental social and political issues, and 
on the merits cr demerits of the two 
parties, This mountain of information was 
supplemented in -hree later phases. 

The findings of this inquiry are pre- 
sented, with interpretations and conclu- 
sions, in forty elaborate charts. Some of 
these quantify obvious truisms, others are 
unexpected denials thereof. Half of them 
divide voters into constants, who always 
vote for the same party, and changers, who 
may switch sides. In addition, there is a 
division into deferentials, who, in the case 
of Conservative wage-earners, are content 
to leave the running of the country to 
leaders of socially superior origin, educa- 
tion, and acquired experience in politics, 
as distinct from seculars, who judge leaders 
on their displayed merits, policies, and per- 
formance. The evidence reveals that 
changers and seculars are often identical; 
that the younger side of the generation gap 
is Increasingly s2cular and “volatile”; and 
that if the present Labour government’s 
promise “is not fulfilled by [its] perform- 
ance ...some younger working class 
seculars might then be converted to the 
view of the older deferentials that ‘the Con- 
servatives are best at running the country’ ” 
(p. 253). Reports from Britain since these 
words were written suggest that this fore- 
cast may well be fulfilled 

HERBERT HEATON 

Professor Emeritus of History 

University of Minnesota 


PETER G. J. Putzer. Political Representa- 
tion and Elections: Parties and Voting 


in Great Britain. Pp. xii, 165. New 
York: Frečerick A Praeger, 1967. 
$5.50. 


There are no plain democracies There 
may be representative democracies, pleb- 
iscitorial or people’s democracies, and the 
demand is now heard for “participating 
democracies.” How all these forms of 
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government really work and enable the 
views of their electorates to find expres- 
sion in policy has increasingly been the 
subject of study during this century. 
Moreover, empirical methods have helped to 
expose political phenomena which hitherto 
had mostly be2n matters of speculation. 

In this excellent short book, the author 
has brought together the fruits of all this 
research to describe how parties operate 
and how people vote in Great Britain. He 
ascribes the support for a virtual two-party 
system to the relatively social homogeneity 
which exists in Britain and which permits 
the existence of a consensus of how Britain 
should be governed. In spite of the Labour 
party’s professed support for ideological 
aims, both the main parties are sufficiently 
comprehensive in permitting either to 
govern without imposing intolerable strains 
on its opponents. Moreover, there is ample 
evidence that voters do not vote for a 
program or any of its components and 
that even the floating voters “float” for a 
variety of reesons. 

When such a consensus exists, it is in- 
evitable that the legislators should form 
a national elite, and this is probably more 
pronounced in Britain than in other similar 
democratic countries. What is not so clear 
is whether in the new societies of universal 
franchise, universal secondary education, 
and full employment, parties led by these 
elites can continue to satisfy the economic 
and other interests of the voters. The 
minirevolution in France has been inter- 
preted, and by de Gaulle himself, as a 
demand for more popular participation in 
decisions. In England the possibility and 
dangers of an appeal from Parliament 
directly to the people have been demon- 
strated by Mr. Enoch Powells demagogic 
speech on colored immigration. 

The author believes that, with the 
growth of government activity and of the 
media of communications, there is nowa- 
days a sort of daily plebiscite which grows 
in intensity during the election period In 
this way th2 political party acts as a two- 
way channel, justifying the actions of its 
leaders to the electors and discovering their 
wishes. Moreover, he does not see in the 
normal political apathy displayed by voters 
a symptom of alienation but of homogene- 
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ity. Where there is no danger of violent 
political upheaval, political controversy be- 
comes limited and pragmatic rather than 
fundamental or ideological. The complex- 
ities of modern mass society demand firm 
government and limit the political choice 
of the electors. That choice is now exer- 
cised in Britain through two major parties, 
each highly disciplined and supported by 
myths. The ritual of regular elections en- 
sures government by consent and opens up 
indirect methods of expressing wishes and 
grievances between elections. 

As a general description of political be- 
havior in Britain, there are few faults in 
this book except an excessive number of 
misprints However, like most studies 
based on research into what has been 
happening during the recent past, it gives 
the impression of assuming that there will 
be little change in the future In view 
of the very short historical period during 
which the present pattern of British politics 
has existed-—-less than a century—and the 
enormous social and economic changes that 
have taken place during that period and are 
still taking place, this assumption is hardly 
justified. It is more likely that we are 
about to enter a period of political flux 
in all industrial nations and that govern- 
ments and parties may become subject to 
pressures that will radically alter their 
forms and their relationships with those 
who elect them. 

AUSTEN ALBU 

Member of Parliament 

Sussex 

England 


J M. Lee. Colonial Development and 
Good Government: A Study of the Ideas 
Expressed by the British Oficial Classes 
in Planning Decolonization, 1939-1964. 
Pp. viii, 311. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. $720 
Mr. Lee will command sympathetic 

understanding in his attempt to broaden 

the basis of discussion about the British 
approach to decolonization. There has 
been overmuch concentration upon notions 
of trusteeship, the detail of colonial admin- 
istration, and the ephemeral technicalities 
of transfers of power and too little, by way 
oz counterbalance, on the outlook and the 
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influences which conditioned British think- 
ing. Mr. Lee, moreover, brings a capacity 
for real penetration to his task, in writing 
of the British pursuit of a form of colonial 
good government reflecting “not so much 
a systematic social philosophy but rather a 
series of social attitudes erected into a 
political system” (p. 283) or, at times, in 
his appraisal of international influences 
upon British thinking. He has also some- 
thing distinctive to say about colonial de- 
velopment policy with its background dia- 
logue “between the long term planners and 
those obliged to make quick decisions”; its 
attribution between 1945 and 1955 of a 
fuller, more concrete meaning to “the 
tradition of responsible ‘trusteeship’ laid 
down by the disciples of Lord Lugard” 
(p. 278); and its eclipse when those 
“responsible for policy matters in aiding 
the underdeveloped world were obliged to 
listen to voices from outside the British 
system” (p. 283). But the over-all quality 
of Mr. Lee’s analysis does not match up to 
his particular insights. The lack of chrono- 
logical arrangement often makes it difficult 
to follow the sequence of events and even 
at times the author’s thought processes. 
There are a number of minor errors or 
misspellings—for example, Lyttleton for 
Lyttelton throughout-—-and an apparent 
lack of familiarity with the Common- 
wealth as distinct from the colonial back- 
ground, as when—shades of General Smuts! 
—the royal tour of South Africa in 1947 
is written of as though contrived by a 
colonial secretary (p. 103). More im- 
portant is the author’s comparative neglect 
of the influence of earlier Commonwealth 
experience upon later British colonial 
attitudes. But at a deeper level, as 
Mr. Lee himself recognizes, lies the 
problem of making an over-all analysis of 
the official mind at a time when much of 
the crucial evidence remains undisclosed 
His book is to be regarded, therefore, as 
being in the nature of a preliminary and, 
be it added, an enterprising excursion into 
largely new territory, stimulating rather 
than in itself satisfying in its impact. 
N MANSERGH 
Smuts Professor of the History 
of the British Commonwealth 
University of Cambridge 
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CARL BRIDENBAUGH. Vexed and Troubled 
Englishmen, 15¢0-1642. Pp. xix, 485. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1968, $10.00. 


History, Professor Bridenbaugh reminds 
us, is about “chaps”; his new work is 
focused on them. This is the first volume 
in a projected series of studies on the 
beginnings of the American people, and it 
takes the form of a discussion of social con- 
ditions in England between 1590 and 1642 
in an attempt to understand “the nature 
and extent of the discontents, anxieties, 
fears—and even the hopes” that impelled 
so many of the English to leave their home 
and travel elsewhere at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

The book is a mine of information about 
the ordinary life of ordinary people. The 
research which has gone into it is extensive 
and impressive. Drawing on material 
from corporation records, courts of Quarter 
Sessions, and a wide variety of county 
sources, both printed and unpublished, 
Bridenbaugh provides his readers with a 
rich mosaic of life in late Elizabethan and 
early Stuart England. From day-to-day 
existence to religion and education, the 
varying aspects of ordinary life, in all its 
vitality and its harshness, are laid bare. 
One should recognize that this is social 
history of an essentially old-fashioned 
kind; it is, on the whole, anecdotal rather 
than statistical. The elaborate apparatus 
of graphs and tables that accompanies 
most current writing about social history 
is totally lacking in this work, and there 
is a minimal use of statistics of any kind. 
While Bridenbaugh employs reliable statis- 
tics where they could be accumulated, he 
sees the seventeenth century as a “pre- 
statistical” period of history and has argued 
that with the present state of knowledge 
and methods, no complete reliance can be 
placed on contempcrary figures The re- 
sult is that Bridenbaugh’s work is more 
_readable than many recent investigations 
of the social scene, but it does remain 
open to criticism at times of generalizing— 
or seeming to generalize—from interesting 
individual cases. It is true that one can 
attain a feel for an age that leads to sound 
conclusions for which no statistical proof 
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can be adduced, and Bridenbaugh is, on the 
whole, remarkably successful in this. Yet 
anecdotal social history is prone to be anti- 
quarian rather than scientific, and it must 
be admitted that his work does not entirely 
escape this danger. 

This is social history with another dif- 
ference The bulk of the writing on the 
social developments of early Stuart En- 
gland has been done in the context of the 
Civil War. What was happening to society 
that caused the great convulsions between 
1640 and 1660? But Bridenbaugh’s focus 
is the American colonies—the sort of peo- 
ple who went there, the traditions and style 
of life which they carried with them, and 
the reasons that encouraged them to leave. 
This means that some subjects which bulk 
large in other writings on England in this 
period—notably the gentry controversy-— 
are scarcely touched on in the present 
work The vizws of Tawney, Trevor- 
Roper, Hexter, and others are quite 
hterally relegated to a footnote with the 
comment that “for the purposes of this 
work it is not necessary to assay [their] 
views.” 

As Bridenbaugh sees the fifty years be- 
fore 1642, they have a style and direction 
of their own; change and challenge were 
the hallmarks. And yet, as he documents 
fully, the people themselves were too close 
to the hardships of life to see their country 
in quite this light. Their sense of those 
hardships was one of the reasons for 
leaving England and for performing “the 
most daring and portencus act of modern 
history,’ the planting of a new nation 
where none had existed before. Needless 
to say, they carried much of their England 
with them—although not perhaps all that 
Bridenbaugh suggests; to argue that the 
“beginnings of American mobility are in 
Stuart England” seems to stretch the point. 
Those “vexed and troubled Englishmen, 
some 80,000 of them, who crossed the 
water to find a new home during the Great 
Migration were not exactly simple, even 
if they were ordinary. And the complexi- 
ties of their existence have here been 
brought vividly to life In the end, 
Bridenbaugh has demonstrated the validity 
and the utility of studying them as human 
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beings rather than merely as statistical 
abstractions. 
Rocer Howe tt, Jr. 
Associate Professor and Chairman 
Department of History 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick 
Maine 


Tuomas M. BARKER. Double Eagle and 
Crescent: Vienna’s Second Turkish Siege 
and Its Historical Setting. Pp. xviii, 447. 
Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1967. $12.50. 


Not since the publication, four years ago, 
of John Stoye’s The Siege of Vienna, has 
there been such a thorough book, at least 
in English, on the subject of the Turkish 
assault of 1683. Anyone writing a book 
about the siege must present a well-inte- 
grated and balanced picture, both geo- 
graphic and temporal. He must show the 
interdependence and configuration of three 
parts of Europe—Austria, Turkey, and the 
rest of Europe, especially Germany, Poland, 
and France—in relation to each other, and 
he must also show the historical synthesis 
of the prewar period (1648~1683), the war 
itself, and the postwar period Professor 
Barker has great success in working out 
both of these syntheses His prewar and 
postwar chapters are eminently sound and 
interesting, and the description of the war 
is so exciting that even historians who 
otherwise can control their enthusiasm for 
military history will feel the high adven- 
ture of this martial spectacle. Professor 
Barker has not, by his own admission, 
unearthed revolutionary new sources But 
he certainly has made the most of what 
he found waiting for him and has made a 
great contribution to the English-speaking 
historical craft. 

Perhaps some special points could be 
singled out for comment: Firstly, the illus- 
trations and battle maps are most useful, 
but it is a pity that no list of them appears 
in the Table of Contents. Secondly, how 
Austria got started as a great power as a 
consequence of the Turkish defeat is part 
of the Epilogue, but it is surely a topic 
of such importance that it deserves more 
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emphasis, if not more space. Thirdly, this 
reviewer disagrees with Professor Barker’s 
implication that because the heroes of 1683 
stressed their German rather than their 
Austrian loyalty, and because they had a 
“latent awareness of community with other 
speakers of their tongue,’ Austrians of 
today who “ignore evidence of common 
German feeling” (p. 374) should take note. 
The present-day “Austrianism” does not 
seem to me to be inconsistent with any 
lesson of history, even though Nazi his- 
torians like Reinhold Lorenz—whose bias 
Professor Barker expressly recognizes !— 
would be the first to find fault with my 
view. Fourthly, Professor Barker’s special 
merit lies in his description of Turkish 
institutions, military and otherwise, which 
enriches the book remarkably. Although in 
tone and manner Professor Barker is per- 
haps a shade too “pro-Occidental,” he pro- 
vides many useful pieces of information 
about the invaders which give his account 
a refreshing poise and symmetry. Finally, 
it should be said again that Professor 
Barker placed the phenomenon of the 
Turkish siege of Vienna so well in the 
mosaic of seventeenth-century European 
history that the book can serve beyond 
its ostensible role and scope and take its 
place among the best general histories of 
the Continent 
ROBERT SCHWARZ 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Philosophy 

Florida Atlantic University 

Boca Raton 
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KennetH T. Younc. Negotiating with 
the Chinese Communists: The United 
States Experience, 1953-1967 Pp xvi, 
461. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. 
$10.95, 

ARTHUR LALL. How Communist China 


Negotiates. Pp, ix, 291. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1968 $795. 


Our fascination with communism and 
Communists has done two things: it has 
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provided the Communists with free public- 
ity worth many millions of dollars and our 
policy-makers with a wealth of details 
about Communist behavior—which they 
tend tc ignore. It is questionable whether 
these two books will add any useful tools 
to our diplomats’ equipment for dealing 
with Communist colleagues. For the au- 
thors’ attempt——-Mr. Lall’s is much stronger 
than Mr, Young’s—to type Peking’s negoti- 
ations as peculiarly Marxist and Maoist 
Communist is not very successful. If the 
manner and method or Communist China’s 
negotiations can be distinguished in prin- 
ciple at all from other nations’, they fall 
much more into the Chinese than the Com- 
raunist category. Mr. Young concedes this 
up to a point. 

For over one hundred years, Western 
diplomats in China have despaired of what 
they described as procrastination, stubborn- 
ness, indirection, self-righteousness, unpre- 
dictability—or “Oriental inscrutability’”— 
leisureliness, and “personalization” of di- 
plomacy—such as the Chinese appeal to 
Mr. Dulles personally as a “man of the 
United Nations,” mentioned by Mr. Young, 
p. 96. These characteristics can still be 
found in China’s contemporary negotia- 
tions. Furthermore, as Mr. Young’s ac- 
count makes clear, Americans can match 
the Chinese in stubbornness when they 
wish to avoid agreements. And, as Mr. 
Young does not point out, the stereotyping 
of Americans by the Chinese, allegedly on 
ideologica! grounds, is no different from 
Mr. Dulles’ stereotyping of the Commu- 
nists. The great flexibility and adjustment 
to changing situations shown by Chinese 
negotiators, their equal readiness to reach 
expedient agreements or foil them, weakens 
the possibility of categcrizing Chinese be- 
havior as specifically Communist and there- 
with some generalizing conclusions of the 
authors. The near-absence of dogmatism 
or ideology in the processes of negotiation 
ig similarly evident in the goals—whatever 
the millennial aims of the Chinese might 
be. Mr. Lall states explicitly and Mr 
Young by implication that the Chinese are 
guided mainly by the expedient require- 
ments of national interests whose funda- 
mental aspects have remained unchanged 
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since they were defined many decades ago by 
pre-Communist governments. 

It is much simpler and more convincing 
too to evaluate these Chinese negotiations 
against the background of a Chinese- 
American confrontation resulting not from 
ideological conflict but from a power con- 
flict; more specifically from the creation of 
spheres of influence which each side con- 
siders vital. Such an interpretation would 
be more congruent with the restricted 
range of Chinese Commumist negotiations 
actually examined in these two books. 
They are taking place between two very 
hostile parties. ‘This affects their scope 
and style, as well as the persuasiveness of 
the authors’ very broad generalizations. 
Little is known about the Chinese behav- 
ior in negotiations with friendly nations— 
although Mr. Lall mentions some negotia- 
tions very briefly. Mr. Lall concentrates 
almost entirely on the Geneva conference 
in the early 1960’s concerning Laos—not a 
very typical situation because the enter- 
prise was collective, with Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union having the major initia- 
tive. Mr. Young deals with the bilateral 
negotiations between China and the United 
States since 1955—-again under very special 
circumstances, As straight accounts of these 
negotiations, both books ere fascinating 
and provide valuable data. In spite of 
very meager results, both authors agree, 
the negotiations were useful in several ways 
for the maintenance of peace. Even the 
Chinese seem to agree that some contact 
is better than none. 

To sum up: as studies trying to prove 
the peculiarly Communist, or even Chinese 
Communist, nature of Peking’s behavior in 
negotiations, these books reach debatable 
conclusions; as studies in diplomatic his- 
tory and the history of diplomacy, their 
excellent quality is beyond question 

WERNER LEVI 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Hawaii 


Kanc CHao The Construction Industry 
in Communist China. Pp. xv, 237. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1968. $8.75. 

The Construction Industry in Commu- 
nist China is one of the works sponsored 
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by the Committee on the Economy of 
China of the United States Social Science 
Research Council, which is furnishing in- 
depth studies in this field. Dr. Chao deals 
widely, but incisively, with the whole range 
of “constructional” work in Mainland 
China, which is very broadly defined in 
that country to cover the erection, installa- 
tion, equipment, plus major repairs and 
maintenance, not only of all sorts of 
buildings—factory, residential, office, or 
public utility—but also of railways, irriga- 
tion works, and the like—that is, practically 
the whole of New China’s material work 
for industrialization and modernization. 

He usefully defines the conceptual, defini- 
tional, and organizational differences in this 
whole sphere between China and all other 
countries; and he gives a very penetrating 
assessment of the successes and failures, 
advantages and disadvantages. of this Chi- 
nese effort. A titanic, hard-driven effort 
it is, with prolific complexities, uncertain- 
ties, and vicissitudes. Exact information 
about China became more scanty, in this 
and other fields, in the 1960's, after the 
debacle of the “Great Leap Forward.” 

The text, including thirty pages of closely 
printed, highly statistical appendices, is 
replete with factual material, explanation, 
and interpretation, all of which cannot with 
justice be summarized in this brief review. 
On the debit side of China’s construction, 
such aspects as the following are promi- 
nent, The organization is elaborate, ele- 
phantine and the administration is bureau- 
cratic, political. Output lags behind the 
colossal input, especially perhaps in terms 
of quality, and does not match demand. 
The technical level is low Land js scarce; 
the pressure of population—and, within it, 
the increasing urbanization—is acute The 
breach with Russia, the withdrawal of 
Soviet help, caused a crisis. Peasants are 
widely “mobilized,” and soldiers are em- 
ployed, on labor-intensive work in this 
domain, at very low wages In the more 
regular work-force, wage differentials are 
a serious problem. 

On the credit side, there are certainly 
qualifications to these generalized strictures 
and improvements to be noted under 
all the headings; but the tasks are Hercu- 
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lean, the “contradictions” proliferate, like 
dragons’ teeth, indeed. Dr. Chao goes 
into all this expertly, compactly, and 
clearly, on a solidly informed basis. His 
book adds to the stock of material on the 
contemporary economy and organization of 
China, now greatly growing; on the plane 
of substantial macroeconomic analysis, such 
major academic contributions in the West 
show the absurdity of the assertion that 
we are cut off from China by a “curtain 
of ignorance.” 
E. STUART KIRBY 

Professor of Economics 

University of Aston 

Birmingham 

England 


Ropert E. Warp (Ed.). Poltica? Devel- 
opment in Modern Japan. Pp. xii, 637. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1968. $12.50. 


Political Development in Modern Japan 
is the fourth volume in the series “Studies 
in the Modernization of Japan,” based on 
a group of seminars under the generic title, 
Conference on Modern Japan. ‘These semi- 
nars were organized by a group of social 
scientists under the leadership of Ronald 
Dore, Marius Jansen, William Lockwood, 
Donald Shively, Robert Ward, and John 
W Hall. Six seminars in all were held— 
the last two report volumes have yet to 
appear. 

Like all symposia, this volume has its 
highs and lows, its pedantry and fresh 
insights. The seminar was underlain by an 
attempt at conceptual order: two main 
questions were posed: (1) the meaning of 
“political development” and/or “political 
modernization”; and (2) what the case of 
Japan can provide for the theory of politi- 
cal development as a general process To 
answer these queries, a list of traits was 
developed by the seminar planners that 
define a “modern political system’—na- 
tionalism, internal stability, achievement- 
oriented political roles, an elite favorable 
to change, expanding governmental inter- 
vention, popular participation, functional 
differentiation, and secular decision-making 
The various contributions to the serninar 
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were planned to shed hght on these criteria. 
The result is a symposium with rather more 
consistency than cne learns to expect in 
these days of lucrative conferencing. At 
the same time, the approach exerts some 
constraints on the authors, who are bound 
in advance to a preconceived definition of 
a very fluid and historically determined 
subject matter. 

But the planned character of the enter- 
prise does result in adequate topical cover- 
age: “political phenomena” in this book 
mean not merely the national government 
and parties, but local government at all 
levels, political ideologies and ideclogues— 
Albert Craig’s chapter on Fukuzawa is 
especially valuable—foreign policy, elites, 
and decision-maxing processes 

The participants included two Japanese 
and eleven Amencans. The most illustn- 
ous Japanese name not included is Maru- 
yama Masao, but he receives the largest 
number of bibliographical citations of any 
Japanese scholar. The two Japanese con- 
tributions—by Ishida Takashi and Tsuy 
Kiyoaki, both of Tokyo University—offer 
the freshest new data in English: the first 
on interest groups; the second on tke 
ringises system. of innovation-from-below in 
the hierarchically organized bureaucracy. 
The American contributions vary in qual- 
ity, but in mcst cases are based on familiar 
materials. 

Robert Ward introduces the volume and 
its program and summarizes its over-all 
results in an “Epilogue.” He notes that 
the Japanese case of political moderniza- 
tion must be seen in long historical per- 
spective: many of the key variables, like 
nationalism, secularism, and functional 
differentiation, can be traced far back into 
Japanese history Japanese modern politi- 
cal institutions thus emerge as the result 
of much tke same slow evolution as their 
European analogs. Despite this effort at 
compartive historical analysis, the book 
lacks specific comparative studies of Japa- 
nese polities and those of Western coun- 
tries—-a significant lack, and one not seen 
in the case of the second volume of the 
series, edited by William Lockwood, on 
The State and Economic Development, 
where a number of pointed internation 
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comparisons are developed by the authors. 

Ward also observes that the manipula- 
tion of public attitudes by the Meiji leaders 
of the nineteenth-century modernizing 
Japan combined fear or Western interven- 
tion with the optimistic jingoism of a 
“superior” people—a combination of gen- 
eral value for efficient modernization, but 
with evident political dangers Ward con- 
cludes from this and other findings that 
the case of Japan is not especially valuable 
as a model for currently modernizing coun- 
tries and in some respects can even be a 
dangerous one. In sum, Japan’s political 
development is more relevant when seen 
in a Western, rather than an Afro-Asian 
context. 

Joon W. BENNETT 

Professor of Anthropology 

Washington University 

St. Louis 


LESTER Brooks. Behind Japans Sur- 
render: The Secret Struggle That Ended 
an Empire. Pp. xviii, 428. New York. 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. $8.95. 


With fertile imagination and facile pen, 
the autho> has concocted a television 
thriller with Japanese in the role of Special 
Agent 007. However, the book shows the 
result of a tremendous amount of research 
and the fects in the main appear accurate, 
although their credibility is weakened by 
many extravagant, journalistic descriptions. 
Some examples are the following: “Em- 
peror Hirohito in his military uniform 
appeared as ill at ease as a sophomore at 
a prom in his first rented tux” (p 89); 
“The men-god seated in the steamy con- 
crete bunker that August night in 1945 
was in the vortex of a whirlwind” (p. 99); 
he “vibrated inwardly” (p. 104): and “the 
military men were beginning to feel a 
touch of sunstroke from the Son of 
Heaven” (p. 106). “Premier Suzuki in 
spite of his semi-deafness had not missed 
a worc” (p. 108). “He postponed the 
meeting .. . and rushed off trailing cigar 
smoke” (p. 147); “Anami puffed on a 
cigarette as Kido’s explanation floated 
through the air like some gossamer creation 
that kad as much chance of halting the 
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war machine as a geisha’s kimono flung in 
front of a tank” (p. 150). 

Tke main events have been chronicled 
before in Butow’s Japan’s Decision to Sur- 
render and in other books, The ment of 
this one is the generally more favorable 
light it throws on the character of the 
principals, particularly that of Marquis 
Koichi Kido, head of the peace party, and 
on that of War Minister General Korechika 
Anami, leader of the war faction. The 
latter, even before the A bomb and the 
Soviet attack, realized that defeat was in- 
escapable but found it difficult to envision 
surrender; he favored a final decisive 
battle on the homeland but, in loyalty to 
his Emperor, refused to sabotage the final 
decision for peace. 

The early unsuccessful peace overtures 
through Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
Soviet Union and the attempts by junior 
officers to block foreign office radio con- 
tact and to continue the war through a 
coup d'état are described in more than 
usual detail. The importance of timing 
in diplomatic maneuvers and the need for 
exact terminology in official documents are 
well illustrated in the Japanese press re- 
sponse to the Potsdam declaration by their 
use of the word “mokusatsu”—take no 
notice—and their failure to add the words 
for the present”: this gave the Soviets the 
technical excuse to smash into Manchuria 
and cost thousands of Japanese lives from 
the atomic bomb. It is hard to believe 
that the military for a long period denied 
that the damage to Hiroshima had been 
caused by an atomic weapon and that the 
civilian bureaucrats advocated the Japanese 
people wearing white clothes because white 
reflects radiation! 

The author recognizes the great part 
played by the Emperor, but he must have 
been hiding behind the golden screen when 
he writes that after the Emperor announced 
his decision for peace, Education Minister 
Ota and Welfare Minister Okada slid to 
the carpet out of control, their forearms 
to the floor, and, wailing, hid taeir faces 
in their hands, Even though some may 
take exception to the many emotional and 
highly colored word pictures in which the 
author delights, the story is absorbing and 
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will hold the attention and give pleasure 
both to the scholar and to the general 
public. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 


Lioyp I. RUDOLPH and SUSANNE HOEBER 
Ruporru. The Modernity of Tradition: 
Political Development in India. Pp. x, 
306. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. $8.75. 

Here is a curate’s egg of three essays 
about social change in India, on the theme 
that the present is informed by the past. 
The third essay—40 pages—is about the 
interrelationship of customary law, Brah- 
manic Jaw, and British legal rules. It 
summarizes ably many articles and books 
and opens with an excellent discussion of 
“Traditional and Modern Justice.” 

The second essay—-92 pages—is about 
Gandhi Beneath the modern skills which 
sustained his leadership, there existed 
values which gave him moral strength, 
legitimacy, and an Indian identity. Power 
comes from the ability to control the 
springs of violence within oneself, to re- 
strict the appetites of sex and of bodily 
indulgence, and to expose oneself to suffer- 
ing. These characteristics in Gandhi are 
linked both with Indian tradition and with 
his own life story, which is neatly woven 
into the analysis Once again this is an 
excellent introduction to an interesting sub- 
ject and one which will appeal beyond the 
specialist student to the general reader 

The first essay—i37 pages—is the most 
ambitious, the most original (it centers 
upon a theme that the Rudolphs have mide 
their own—caste associations in modern 
politics), and the best documented-——-the 
references will provide a uniquely useful 
apparatus for interested scholars It is 
also the least satisfactory. Their argu- 
ment, very briefly, is that caste associations 
mobilize Indians for a modern political 
system. They present interesting material 
from Rajasthan and South Indi1—their 
own and that of Robert Hardgrave—which 
shows that in one way or another these 
associations tend to merge into political 
parties All of this is convincing, but it 
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leaves the reader, whether expert or begin- 
ner, with many unanswered questions. The 
beginner, for example, would require an 
analysis of the traditional caste system, 
which is not given. The specialist looks 
for discussion on how frequently caste 
associations are a step on the road to 
modernity. Under what conditions do 
Indians take a direct road into modernity? 
Another important question is about the 
social costs of caste associations. The 
standard Indian complaint about “casteism” 
is analytically obtuse because it overlooks 
the benefits which the Rudolphs describe; 
but so too is their failure to—at least-— 
speculate about costs. This may have 
happened because they are too swift to 
argue a case against what, in the academic 
world at least, must be a straw man: he 
who believes that modernity and tradition 
are exclusive states of affairs rather than 
conceptual opposites. Perhaps the some- 
what analytically philistine cloud which 
hangs over the Introduction is connected 
with the failure to deal systematically and 
dispassionately with their subject. Or per- 
haps I am just asking for what they. are 
going to do in a future book. 
F. G., BATEY 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of Sussex 


England 


J. H. Broomrimpp. Elte Conflict in a 
Plural Soctety: Twentieth-Century Ben- 
gal. Pp. xv, 349. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1968. $8.50, 


Presented as an historical analysis of the 
period between the first and second parti- 
tions of Bengal (1901-1947), this volume 
describes the complex of tensions that ani- 
mated the various political actors who laid 
the basis for the postindependence political 
situation in the two Bengals The text is 
preceded by a most perceptive descrip- 
tion of the political goals of the Bengali 
bhadralok in this century, based on an 
analysis of the various socioeconomic fac- 
tors underlying the factional groupings 
with bhadralok society. This opening 
section sets the stage for the main nar- 
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rative, which traces the entry of the 
bhadralok into agitational and electoral 
politics, the factional conflicts that arose 
among the Bengali political elite as a re- 
sult of differences in interests and concep- 
tions of strategic gain, and finally the split 
between Hindu and Muslim elites that 
resulted in partition. 

Professor Broomfield points to 1926 as 
the crucial year for Bengal, after which the 
shift of power in the Provincial legislature 
and in the Ministries was toward Muslim 
leadership groups supported primarily by 
low-caste Hindus, Europeans, and Anglo- 
Indians. Broomfield’s data indicate quite 
conclusively that Muslim leadership in 
Bengal came to realize increasingly, after 
1926, that the major forces of the twenti- 
eth century—the growth of political aware- 
ness, the broadening of the franchise, 
agrarian reform, and the extension of edu- 
cation—all were on their side. The Hindu 
bhadralok, who were “with” the rural areas 
but not “o3 them, and who were deter- 
mined to preserve a cultural superiority 
over those—the abhadra (low) as distin- 
guished from the bhadra (high)—who 
would not adopt the culture of the three 
high castes, increasingly found themselves 
without votes and without influence despite 
their great history of cultural dominance 
and their rumerous friendships with people 
in high places. As a result, the Hindu 
bhadralok were forced to settle for control 
of only a third of Bengal in this century, 
while at the same time they were 
driven to communalist appeals and terrorist 
strategies. 

All of this, Broomfield argues, was not 
inevitable. Since British officials saw them- 
selves, and not the bhadralok, as the 
creative elite in Bengal, they tried only to 
preserve stability by countering the influ- 
ence of the Hindu bhadralok with a 
number of temporary alliances with other 
groups, most notably with those led by 
the Musim elite. The result, of course, 
was not a more effective balance of elite 
groups, but rather the reinforcement of 
Hindu bhadralok exclusiveness, and ulti- 
mately partition. 

This volume fills a great gap in our 
knowledge of the history of Bengal in this 
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century, and we are fortunate that it was 
written by someone with an appealing style 
of writing, a flair for capturing the subtle- 
ties of human interaction, and a wealth of 
archival and interview data based on many 
years of research While this book will 
not solve all of the debates about the role 
of the British in partition, it will be a 
standard reference on Bengal for many 
years to come. It should also provide an 
entry for numerous research projects by 
historians and political scientists who have 
previously had very few guidelines for 
entering the maze of Bengal’s political life 
in this century. 
Marcus F, FRANDA 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Colgate University 


H. J. N. Horspurcw. Non-Violence and 
Aggression: A Study of Gandki’s Moral 
Equivalent of War. Pp. ix, 207. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968. 
$5.60. 


This study is part of a tradition dating 
at least to William James who urged disci- 
plinary social work as a substitute for 
violence Unlike James, the author, a 
moral philosopher at the University of 
Glasgow, is not concerned with responsible 
outlets for aggressive instincts Instead, he 
seeks an equivalent for war’s function as 
resistance to evil after legal methods have 
failed to stop a wrongdoer or when 
they are not available. Criteria for an 
equivalent of this kind are ethical and 
methodological differentiation from war, 
universial interchangeability, and probable 
effectiveness. As a creative answer which 
may meet these qualifications, Gandhi’s 
satyagraha is examined by the author, 

In the process Horsburgh reviews the 
ethicoreligious bases of satyagraha, dis- 
cusses its ends-means problems, applica- 
tions, and characteristics of traditional and 
nonviolent defense, and offers an assess- 
ment of Gandhi’s moral equivalent. The 
ends-means subject is interpreted so that 
Gandhi was more a teacher of right means 
than a prescriber of ends. This view is 
somewhat controversial. The thesis is that 
Gandhi’s means were precise, but his ends 
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were vague, thereby making the former 
his essential message One difficulty here 
is that if Gandhi’s means are considered 
primary, the objectives he worked for tend 
to be disposable. ‘This problem is espe- 
cially noticeable when, as with this book, 
the focus is on what the Indian leader 
thought and did, not on derivative ideas 
and activities. Gandhi’s goal of a just, 
decentralized society was tied to his guides 
for right action, Conceivably his means 
were dependent on his objectives, visionary 
as they were. 

The author does not encounter the more 
troublesome questions raised by a selective 
approach to Gandhi, because he builds on 
advice the Mahatma did give, namely, to 
use satyagraha as a replacement for inter- 
national warfare. Although this notion has 
not been taken seriously by many social 
scientists, 1t provides the foundation for 
much of the book. Reliance is placed on 
previous interpreters, mainly Gopinath 
Dhawan and Krishnalal Shridharani. Gan- 
dhi’s Collected Works might have been 
used to advantage. On “civilian defence” 
he borrows from Gene Sharp. 

Horsburgh finds that satyagraha meets 
his first two criteria for a moral equivalent 
of war and may meet the others, if the 
Strategy is perfected and the circumstances 
are opportune. Of interest, he speaks of 
the complementary qualities of satyagraha’s 
moral appeal to the opponent and its coer- 
cive pressure. The moral appeal controls 
the coercive aspect of nonviolent direct 
action, Aware of deviations from this 
formula, the author prefers to inspect the 
straight Gandhian way. 

In his willingness to risk using satyagraha 
as a universal and effective replacement 
for war, Horsburgh sees conflict in a 
nuclear perspective with marginal recogni- 
tion of internal violence. Moreover, his 
fear of nuclear war causes him to exclude 
any major treatment of the underlying 
political and economic factors behind mili- 
tary engagements of any sort. The special 
position of Britain and the debate about its 
defense policy restrict the range of his 
analysis of security questions. Sensitive 
and concerned, the study belongs partly to 
the writings of nuclear pacifism and partly 
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to the abstract literature within Gandhian 
studies. 
Pau. F. POWER 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
University of Cincinnati 


Roy A. RAPPAFORT. Pigs for the Ances- 
tors: Ritual in the Ecology of a New 
Guinea Peotle. Pp. xx, 311. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1967. $9.50. 


This provocative and ingenious book 
raises discussions of functionalism to new 
levels of sophistication. Its subtitle indi- 
cates its two focuses—the ecology of the 
two hundred Tsembaga of New Guinea, 
and their rituals concerning both pre-1950 
warfare-——as reported—and the kaiko, a 
year-long ceremony observed in 1962-1963 
and climaxing a decade of preparation. 
The two focuses connect when ritual ap- 
pears as “a complex homeostatic mecha- 
nism, operating to maintain the values of 
a number of (ecological) variables within 
goal ranges” (p. 224). Within the local 
ecosystem, the mechanism is that groups 
require certain population sizes to stage 
ceremonies; breeders need years to build 
up pig herds; keeping large herds entails 
labor costs end the like; and rituals return 
everything zo square one. Regionally, a 
group hosting a ceremony in a particular 
style makes public statements about its 
demographi: and material wealth, its ag- 
gressive or friendly intentions, and rituals 
move hosts on one square. Phrased thus, 
the work develops ideas about ritual 
and economics advanced by Firth and 
Malinowski 

But the author himself would phrase the 
mechanisirs differently—using the language 
of animal ecology. For him people do not 
plan or search for brides, they are “iIn- 
volved in a system of trophic exchanges” 
or “signal their interest in females as a 
class.” This impersonality gives the book 
its provocativeness. Detailed statistics will 
spell out how the system works—how 
aggregate pig populations, metabolic needs 
of women, man-land ratios, and nitrogen de- 
ficiencies are interconnected——until human 
volition or decision-making seem irrelevant 
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activities among Tsembaga. Everything is 
functional in the system’s operation. 

In the final chapter this conclusion is 
explicit. True, anthropologists should also 
study a people’s ‘“‘cognized model”—dis- 
torted reality—but for the author the 
ecologist’s “operational model” approxi- 
mates reality and is pre-eminent. His 
ingenuity in quantification makes his evi- 
dence strong. 

But it can be questioned. For example, 
he analyzes the labor costs of pig-keeping 
from observations of hand-feeding, not of 
normal foraging; he observed only the 
month when these costs climaxed and the 
precise moment of celebration was set. 
He discusses neither why pig breeders pre- 
serve only two pigs of each litter and so 
take ten years to treble herds—when other 
New Guineans take three years—nor when 
breeders begin their ten-year plans, Hu- 
mans presumably decided on celebrations in 
1953 and then prepared for them. They 
knew the system and planned accord- 
ingly; what Rappoport discovered so in- 
geniously was how they planned. His 
study goes further in making explicit the 
intricacy of subsistence farmers’ calcula- 
tions than any other known to this re- 
viewer. It is unfortunate it omits the 
people themselves. 

RICHARD F. SALISBURY 

Professor of Anthropology 

McGill University 


Froyo Dotson and Lurran O. Dotson. 
The sndian Minority of Zambia, Rko- 
desia, and Malawat. Pp. xiv, 444. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1968. $10.00. 


Of roughly a dozen major socioanthropo- 
logical studies published so far on Indian 
minorities outside the subcontinent, this 
book is no doubt the most thoroughgoing 
and informative. Taking their methodo- 
logical and theoretical departure from Park 
and Furnivall and, let it be said, greatly 
improving upon both by way of refining 
their notions of “plural societies” and kin- 
dred concepts, the authors analyze a rela- 
tively small, but sociologically fascinating 
minority of expatriate traders and entrepre- 
neurs, caught up today between African 
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nationalism-—read chauvinism or jingoism 
if you wish—and their cultural heritage 
exposed to values which are neither Asian 
nor African. As the authors brilliantly 
show at the end (p. 406 ff.), ‘““Europeaniza- 
tion” is a pervasive phenomenon extending 
over and incorporating all new nation-states 
and their societies. 

Quite a few of the reports and the evalu- 
ations reached by the authors are likely to 
annoy their subjects, Indian and African 
Such is the lot of all social scientists re- 
porting seriously on modern Indian society 
whose members deny that caste, religion, 
and other traditional themes have impor- 
tance and assert, quite often, that they 
have virtually been “abolished.” The 
Dotsons show with sympathy, as well as 
with scientific rigor, that the old forms 
still survive and that tradition impinges on 
the Indian expatriate’s assessment of his 
new identity as resident or citizen of three 
countries whose attitudes toward him are, 
to say the least, of a critical nature. 

The structure of the book is orthodox 
by sociological or anthropological criteria 
Seven of the eleven chapters satisfy 
anthropological stipulations: ethnological 
statements, religion, caste, family and kin- 
ship, ecology, and the all important inter- 
ethnic relations. These are supplemented 
by chapters on the history of the settle- 
ment, the economy, pre-Independence poli- 
tics, and a final assessment of foreigners 
in the new nations. A powerful critique 
of the concept of plural societies and sug- 
gestions for an operational alternative are 
given in appendices. The Bibliography 
(pp. 410-427) is quite exhaustive and 
covers the whole realm of official and un- 
official problems centering on the commu- 
nities under study. 

The authors do not fight shy of profes- 
sionally tabooed topics of ‘inferior’ and 
“superior” cultures (p. 401 ff.), and they 
have undoubtedly said, brave people, what 
should have been said for a long time in 
anthropological reports on terminology re- 
ferring to ethnic minorities, which properly 
substantiated, aids analysis even when it 
happens to be out of style. 

The authors have combined participant 
observation with the more current analytt- 
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cal procedures of sociological analysis; their 
quotations from their Indian and African— 
and some Western—subjects are delightful 
and extremely well chosen as instructive 
samples. 

This fine book should find an audience 
larger than that of anthropologists and 
sociologists: African and South Asian area 
and societal studies need the cross-discipli- 
nary impetus which these authors provide. 

AGEHANANDA BHARATI 

Professor of Anthropology 

Syracuse University 


Dovctas E. AsHrorp. National Develop- 
ment and Local Reform: Polstical Par- 
ticipation in Morocco, Tunisia, Pakistan. 
Pp. xi, 439. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1967. $10.00. 


In a very basic sense this is an admi- 
rable and an intellectually exciting book. 
Douglas E. Ashford views developmental 
change in its psychological and national 
implications. To him, national develop- 
ment “is a process whereby the citizen 
begins to reconstruct the values placed on 
the nation in such a way as to enhance his 
chances of leading a more productive life 
and living happily in a more complex en- 
vironment.” This involves attitudinal 
change. In every country or nation, citi- 
zens are deeply and intensely attached to 
their nation or culture. It is when such 
affective orientations are transformed into 
a more articulate, differentiated, and prag- 
matic approach and expectations towards 
the government and its policies that a 
politically mature or developed nation 
emerges. In other words, the crucial 
questions that the author raises are the 
following: In what way has the cognitive 
map of the citizen improved? What are 
the new values and skills that the citizen 
has acquired in order to manipulate his 
environment both physical and political? 
It is in such terms that Douglas E. Ash- 
ford evaluates political change in Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Pakistan. 

The term local reform has not been used 
purely in terms of reforms or changes 
emerging at the local government level. 
In the term local reform, the entire devel- 
opmental process and attitudinal change 
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generated by the various developmental 
programs are included. The author evalu- 
ates and compares attitudinal change and 
development in Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Pakistan. Tunisia emerges as the most 
advanced of the three states in which mere 
assertion of patriotic or affective senti- 
ments has given way to a dialogue between 
the government and the citizen over the 
best ways to achieve the social revolution. 
Pakistan trails behind Morocco, where the 
monarchy has provided institutional stabil- 
ity for the twin but seemingly contradic- 
tory processes of preserving traditional 
values and at the same time promoting 
social change. The unique value of Doug- 
las E. Ashford’s work lies in the fact that 
it whets our appetite for more empirical 
work to test the validity of the hypotheses 
that he suggests. What are needed are 
more studies to show whether and in what 
precise ways has the cognitive capacity of 
the villager improved under the impact of 
developmental change. What are the pre- 
cise and unique blends between affective 
and cognitive orientations that are emerging 
in these countries? Thus, this commend- 
able work not only charts a new ap- 
proach in the field of politics of developing 
areas but also suggests new hypotheses 
and hitherto unexplored areas of empirical 
inquiry. 
Ksarm B. SAYEED 
Queen’s University and McGill 
University 


Intva F. HAR., Politics and Change in 
a Traditional Soctety: Lebanon, 1711- 
1845. Pp. xi, 324. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1968. $9.00. 


In the modern era, Lebanon’s claim to 
separate status and independence has 
rested on the significance of sectarian dif- 
ferences. Today, the position of Sunnite 
and Shi'ite Muslims, of Druzes, of Maro- 
nite and other Christian sects, and of 
smaller religious groups is legally assured 
there, as well as generally accepted as 
fundamental. 

How this locality moved in less than 
a century and a half from feudalism to 
what might be called “communitism”’ is 
the burden of Professor liya Harik’s new 
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book. In the book he describes significant 
events and changes between the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when Mount 
Lebanon lay under the gta’ (tax-farming) 
system dominated by hereditary holders, 
and the middle ofthe nineteenth century, 
when umted Maronites battled against 
united Druzes as the order of life and 
government in Lebanon changed. ‘This is 
the historical thrust of the period, and of 
the book. 

The work is a political scientist’s, more 
than a historian’s, presentation of certain 
phenomena and, therefore, it gives special 
place to such matters as group organiza- 
tion and representation, administrative 
Structure and activity, communication, and 
institutionalization. Those flag terms are 
not overly flaunted, though the author 
constructs early a framework which in- 
cludes these defined concerns. He thus 
alerts the reader to the pattern and 
stresses of presentation to come, and re- 
minds him of them in a summary at the 
end of eack chapter. The result is a care- 
ful assemblage of historical data in a 
rubric of institutional development. 

The concepts that appear should be sig- 
nificant tc students of modern Lebanon 
and of pouitical institutionalization. They 
are drawn with a fine brush, and in in- 
stances they are new. For example, the 
key role of the rulers chancellor, the 
mudabbir, who was a Maronite in certain 
critical years, is carefully described and 
evaluated Here, the author concludes 
that delegated authority came into con- 
flict first in Lebanon with constituted, or 
perhaps inherited, authority. He then 
evaluates the rising order of monks in 
their eighteenth-century work, their com- 
munication with Maronite peasants, and 
their aid to the church when it achieved 
financial independence. 

There is treatment of the somewhat 
violent ’ammiyvah or commoners’ move- 
ment of 1820. Here, the ideas of nation- 
hood, of independence, and of public wel- 
fare were expressed by the Maronites and 
perhaps were countered by the Druzes in 
self-defense. And there is also discussion 
of the 1840 and after conflicts that saw 
the Maronite patriarch become a recog- 
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nized strong political figure even as the 
amirate was weakened and finally abol- 
ished. It is the author’s claim that “by 
1840 the ideas of Maronite nationalism had 
becorne a political platform of the com- 
munity for the future” (p. 254), 

Professor Harik has thoroughly re- 
searched secondary and documentary ma- 
terials in Arabic and Western languages. 
Archives at the patriarchate and elsewhere 
in Lebanon served him well. Perhaps that 
1s one reason for guarding against any 
conclusion, which is neither intended nor 
warranted by his work, that all Lebanon 
today is Maronite, or that the outstanding 
Lebanese personalities of the past, whether 
heroes or villains, operated within or about 
the Maronite Church That, of course, is 
not the case. 

What is so is that Professor Harik has 
produced an original and a creditable piece 
of historical analysis set in the pattern of 
institutional development. It should serve 
both the modern historian and the political 
scientist. 

GEORGE L. GRASSMUCK 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Michigan 


GABRIEL S. SaaB. The Egyptian Agrarian 
Reform, 1952-1962. Pp. xiii, 236. New 
York: Oxford University Press, under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1967. $8.00. 


Few books have been written over the 
past fifteen years on Egyptian agrarian 
reform. Most of the authors hardly spent 
sufficient time—-a few months, or at the 
maximum two years—in the United Arab 
Republic, to be able to capture the core 
of the problem, and the intricacies of its 
developmental stages over the years. 

Saab’s book, The Egyptian Agrarian Re- 
form, 1952-1962, serves as a close-range 
study. The author farmed in the Egyptian 
Delta for eight years. He compiled data 
over many years, including those of the 
agrarian reform, going into details that no 
passer-by expert can easily detect. Par- 
ticipant observation and field study al- 
lowed the author to color dry figures with 
human touches and to cite vivid pragmatic 
illustrations. His familiarity with the 
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Arabic language gave the book a tinge of 
colorful local vernacular. 

The book presents a background setting 
of agrarian conditions before 1952, that is, 
before the initiation of the reform. It 
clearly indicates the then-urgent need for 
such reform under the prevailing political 
and economic conditions, accentuated by 
demographic pressure on the land. Me- 
chanics of the agrarian reform program 
are closely studied—the processes of land 
requisitioning, terms of land redistribution, 
organization of co-operatives, problems of 
infrastructure, attempts to raise the pro- 
ductivity of the land, changes in the status 
of different farm groups, and assessment 
of agricultural policies. The Egyptian ap- 
proach to the problem of fragmentation 
of small holdings is underlined as one of 
the spotlights of the program, and its pos- 
sible contributions are explored. A critical 
appraisal of the shortcomings of implemen- 
tation is presented against original goals. 
These mainly stem from centralization and 
bureaucratic red tape that stifle the spon- 
taneity of the co-operative spirit. 

Material presented relies on participant 
observations, along with interviewing and 
rich documentation. The author should 
attempt to make a follow-up study of the 
changes that have taken place since 1962. 
He still owes his readers a complete 
picture supported by up-to-date statistics. 

Hassan EL-SAATY 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Psychology 

and Sociology 
Ain Shams University 
Cairo 


YuUAN-LI Wu, with H. C. Line and Grace 
Hsrao Wu. The Spatial Economy of 
Commumst China: A Study on Indus- 
irial Location and Transportation. Pp. 


xix, 367. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, for the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, 1967. 
$10.00. 


Professor Wu and his colleagues have 
made another valuable contribution to the 
meager literature on the economy of con- 
temporary China in this book on the 
“spatial economy,” despite the notable 
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paucity of reliable quantitative data, 
through diligence, energy, persistence, and 
ingenuity. 

The bulk of their study is devoted to 
the examination of two kinds of informa- 
tion: first, urban-industrial distributions in 
mainland China; and second, developments 
in transportation and the relations of these 
to industrial location and urban develop- 
ment. Data have been gathered not only 
from the considerable literature on popula- 
tion changes and economic policy, but also 
from a host of exotic Chinese-language 
sources, especially the regional press. With 
great ingenuity, the authors have developed 
taxonomies of urban settlement and indus- 
trial development, and they have attempted 
to set these within the framework of stated 
Communist Chinese policy and the regional 
organization of the Chinese economy. 

Their conclusions, perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, are, infer alia, that most industrial 
development in China in recent years has 
taken place in long-established industrial 
areas in Manchuria and coastal China; that 
to an extent there are substantial develop- 
ments elsewhere—these are associated with 
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industries in the interior provinces; that 
there has been considerable growth of 
medium-sized cities as compared with 
others, especially in outlying areas; that 
transportation development has lagged 
behind these developments and that the 
transportation network is poorly co-ordi- 
nated and may be a major bottleneck in 
national and regional economic develop- 
ment; and that the transportation sector 
displays what may be a characteristic of 
the entire Chinese economy, a conspicuous 
dualism between modern and traditional 
subsectors A wealth of information is pro- 
vided in a number of maps and in tables, 
the longer of which are in appendices. 
The book is not an easy one to read 
through, partly because of the abundance 
of these tabular and cartographic materials, 
but partly for other reasons as well. For 
example, notes are buried toward the rear 
of the book and are not placed on the 
appropriate pages where they belong. On 
page 74, the perplexed reader looks in vain 
for a valuable table, 4-3, or a reference 
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to its whereabouts. Eventually, it turns 
up in the map pocket and, in fact, is 
noted there in the list of tables at the 
beginning of tne book, but why not note 
it on page 74r Several of the maps have 
cities identified by numbers only, but 
there is no explanation in the legends as 
to what these numbers mean, In fact, they 
refer to an Appendix J wherein cities are 
code-numbered by province, though the 
coding system does not seem to be ex- 
plained. Any one of these and numerous 
other cases may be minor, but in sum they 
make reading and interpretation of the 
volume unnecessarily difficult and time- 
consuming. 

Methodalogical problems, some centering 
upon definitions, others in the use of data, 
are most important. For example, Hei- 
lung-chiang and Chi-lin are defined as 
“coastal” provinces, whereas An-hui, Hu- 
pei, and Ssu-ch’uan are not, although the 
latter grcup, especially the first two prov- 
inces of the three, have highly developed 
connections witk the coast through the 
Yang-tze seaway Simiarly, the “line of 
demarcation between developed and less- 
developed regions,” the determination of 
which is not made clear, includes Inner 
Mongolia but neither Ssu-ch’uan nor 
Kuang-tung provinces, though, by the cri- 
teria employed, these are shown to be 
“developed.” Definitions of “coastal” and 
“inland,” and of “developed” and “less- 
develcped,” clearly affect conclusions about 
patterns and trends of regional develop- 
ment in China, especially in relation to 
Peking’s prefessed urban-industrial dis- 
persion policies The problem is admit- 
tedly a difficult one to resolve, but its 
importance is paramount. Partly for these 
reasons, the authors do not make one of 
the more significant generalizations about 
the changing pattern of China’s space- 
economy, though the data demonstrate it’ 
“probably as a result of recent industrial 
location policies, those provinces (such as 
Ssu-ch’uan and Kuang-tung) which had 
been geographically detached from the 
main areas of economic development in 
pre-Communist China have now been 
merged with them to form one continu- 
cus, relatively developed ecumene, and the 
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elements binding the ecumenical system are 
improved north-south railway connections 
on the one hand and the Yang-tze seaway 
on the other.” 

On the data side, the authors’ ability 
to generate data is remarkable and admi- 
rable, but one cannot help hold some 
reservations concerning the value of the 
four variables used to “chart the ‘current’ 
industrial and general economic status of 
the cities and the nature and rate of their 
growth under the present regime”: “total 
population in 1958; total weighted industrial 
capacity as of 1960-1, population increase 
from 1953 to 1958, and industrial capacity 
as represented by new plants constructed 
since 1949” (p. 70). Furthermore, since 
the comparative data are for only 117 
cities out of the 164 in existence in 1953, 
any generalizations about relationships be- 
tween size, growth, and industrial capacity 
of all cities, even in 1958, let alone 
1966, must be regarded with extraordinary 
caution, 

Pitfalls of these kinds, of course, are 
all too common hazards in appraisals of 
the Communist economies, but they are 
particularly numerous in the case of 
China—so vast, so complex, and so little 
explored by the systematic social sciences. 
Professor Wu is an old hand at charting 
them, and with great skil. What he and 
his colleagues have done here is less, 
however, than what the mair title implies. 
They have established a benchmark con- 
cerning certain aspects of the changing 
economic geography of contemporary 
China, and for this they deserve our thanks. 

Norton GINSBURG 

Professor of Geography 

University of Chicago 


ROBERT F. STEVENSON. Population and 
Polstical Systems in Tropical Africa. 
Pp. xii, 306. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. $10.00. 

With its provocative title, suggestive of 
a truly interdisciplinary attempt to show 
the impact of demographic features on 
political life in African conditions, Dr. 
Robert F. Stevenson’s Population and 
Political Systems in Tropical Africa raises 
high hopes. These, unfortunately, it 
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largely disappoints, being so steadfastedly 
devoted to demolishing certain existing hy- 
potheses and to making sure that nothing 
remains of even their most generally ac- 
cepted features; and by the end the reader 
feels that he has been listening to an advo- 
cate, rather than tc a scholar, and looks 
about him for defense counsel, to redress 
the balance. 

The thesis which Dr. Stevenson aims to 
destroy is a statement by Meyer Fortes 
and E. Evans-Pritchard (African Political 
Systems, 1940, pp. 7-8) that “it would be 
incorrect to suppose that governmental 
institutions are found in those societies 
with the greatest densities. The opposite 
seems to be equally likely, judging from 
our material.” This our author states to 
be contrary to the state of affairs noted 
in many other parts of the world, especially 
amongst aboriginal societies, and so his 
work is essentially an attempt to show 
that Fortes and Evans-Pritchard were mis- 
taken, partly through failing to take into 
account evidence from societies other than 
those discussed in their volume, and partly 
through misunderstanding the true state of 
affairs even in those particular societies 
on which they based their argument. 

In presenting his case, Dr. Stevenson 
more than once refers to the authorities 
with whom he disagrees as “leading spokes- 
men for British Social Anthropology” (p. 
4), their opinions being “the British 
school’s position” (p. 5); again on page 
194 we read that “the preceding were all 
statements from the pens of British an- 
thropologists. However (sic) Ottenberg, 
the American most closely associated with 
Ibo studies, would seem to be in general 
agreement.” Such an insistence upon the 
nationality of those whom he is challenging 
may win for the author the support of the 
naive in one part of the world, but it 
inevitably makes it harder for those who 
wish to be objective to accept his argu- 
ments at their face value 

For this reviewer, however, the gravest 
deficiency in Dr. Stevenson’s work is that 
he is forever presenting the relationship 
between population density and political 
organization, but rarely illustrating how the 
relationship works. One would have liked 
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to see a study conducted in the field, per- 
haps along the lines of W. Allan’s work 
in The African Husbandman, which the 
author cites but does not perhaps use as 
much as he might; unfortunately, as is 
very properly pointed out on p. 108, any 
statements about conditions of density, 
tendencies to shift dwellings, and the like 
can be strictly verified for modern condi- 
tions only. It is, therefore, extremely dif- 
ficult today to reconstruct with certainty 
the working of political and demographic 
forces in the precolonial era. 

Deprived, therefore, of the possibility of 
field work, Dr. Stevenson works his way 
through a mass of published material and 
very usefully draws our attention to the 
extremely uncertain basis of almost all 
historical remarks about population densi- 
ties. When engaged in attempting to de- 
molish his “opponents’” views, however, 
and especially when he baldly tackles the 
issues of the Ibos—notoriously high dens- 
ity, notoriously lacking in central political 
institutions—he betrays altogether too 
much forensic spirit, rather than admit that 
there may be exceptions to his own broad 
hypothesis. While suspecting, therefore, 
that Dr. Stevenson’s general thesis may 
well be rather nearer the truth than the 
older views it sets out to replace, the 
reviewer is by no means convinced that 
this is the prop2r way in which the case 
should be made out. 

K. M. BARBOUR 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Geography 

University of Ibadan 

Nigeria 


Mary D. SALTER AINSWORTH. Infancy in 
Uganda; Infant Care and the Growth of 
Love. Pp. xvii, 471. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1967. $12.00. 


This is a meticulous and voluminous ac- 
count of a psychologist’s study of twenty- 
eigit African babies and their mothers 
over a fifteen-month period in Kampala, 
Uganda, in 1354-1955, and the author’s 
subsequent analysis of her field data in the 
light of ongoing research discussion on the 
significance of infant care in the formation 
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of character and intelligence. Dr. Ains- 
worth originally designed her research as a 
field study of the effects of abrupt weaning, 
phrased far too sharply as if a single event 
in the life of a child could be considered 
to be determinative. Finding in the field 
that she had been misinformed about 
Buganda practice, she successfully rede- 
signed her project as a study in mother- 
child interaction. This book, published 
eleven years later, is a reordering, in the 
light of later controversies, of her very 
careful material, based on interviews and 
observation during interviews. These were 
supplemented by work on some of the chil- 
dren by Marcelle Géber, the specialist in 
developmental testing of African children, 
and the use of other published data on the 
area. 

The book will be valuable for all stu- 
dents .of child development. It has par- 
ticular value also for students in two spe- 
cialized fields—those in public health, taken 
in its broades: sense, in rapidly changing 
cultures, and those working on field prob- 
lems which are essentially interdisciplinary. 
Most descriptions of child care in emerg- 
ing countries sither stress traditional prac- 
tice and ignore change, or take change for 
granted and fail to specify the relation of 
the new practices to the old. Dr, Ains- 
worth combines the two and so places in 
adequate perspective the problems of child- 
rearing in a quasi-urban, highly acculturated 
environment. 

The book also is of great interest to 
those who lament the present disgraceful 
state of nonco-operation among human sci- 
entists. Dr. Ainsworth’s study should have 
been carried out within a setting of team 
research, where adequate cultural, social, 
and demographic data would have backed 
up her particular set of observations. 
Modesty, a rather strict sense of the limits 
of psychological competence, and diffidence 
in probing beyond the limits of child care, 
mean that her valuable observations have 
no wider seiting. However, this long, care- 
fully documented record of how a highly 
competent research psychologist learned 
about field work is very useful as a training 
manual for students planning to go into the 
field and as a warning to research planners 
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that they should not let anything so waste- 
ful happen again. 

Dr. Ainsworth’s valiant attempt to make 
the book intelligible to parents has made 
it, in fact, a book that can be used in 
the training and orientation of a large 
number of different health and educational 
specialities. 

MARGARET MEAD 

American Museum of Natural 

History 
New York City 


THEODORE BuLL (Ed.) Rhodesia: Crisis 
of Color, Pp. viii, 184 Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1967. $4.50. 


Among the casualties of Rhodesia’s Uni- 
lateral Declaration of Independence was 
freedom of the press—and with it, The 
Central African Examiner, a journal of 
responsible and moderate opinion published 
in Salisbury. The last issue of the 
Examiner appeared in December, 1965, 
with half of its material cut by the censor. 
Now a group of staff writers of this jour- 
nal, headed by Mr Bull, has prepared a 
volume of commentary on Rhodesia that 
seeks to carry on the Examiner’s traditions 
of balance and fairness, As the editor 
points out in his preface, “a great deal of 
news and comment on Rhodesia, both of- 
ficial and unofficial, is clearly slanted in 
favor of the Europeans [but] the story of 
how, in this British Colony, the growth of 
freedom has been effectively stifled is a 
long and sad one.” 

The volume consists of two parts. In 
the first, which by itself constitutes a quite 
comprehensive overview of political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions in Rhodesia 
and their historical perspective, fact and 
opinion are skillfully interwoven to pro- 
vide the reader with both substance and 
insight In the process, the author dis- 
posed of a number of Smith’s Myths: 
those who still believe that the course of 
events in Rhodesia has the blessing of 
most African chiefs and their peoples may 
want to read how the Indabas, where 
these opinions were allegedly expressed, 
were organized and run In the second 
part of the book, which consists of just 
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eighteen pages, there is a brief but suc- 
cinct summary of the attitudes of black 
and white Rhodesians, followed by the 
editors own position: “I personally feel 
bound to conclude from the evidence of 
Rhodesian history and politics... that 
the balance of right is on the African side” 
(p. 143). This leads to the central ques- 
tion of this all-too-brief section of the 
book: “Is it possible then to depart from 
‘Westminster’ and devise a workable consti- 
tution under which white and black can 
share power?” With this, the authors do 
what many observers of the Rhodesian 
situation must be doing these days: they 
attempt to arrive at a formula of com- 
promise for a future constitution for the 
country. But the possibilities for such a 
compromise, they point out, are diminish- 
ing by the day. Rhodesia gives little 
cause for optimism. 

Perhaps this is not, as the jacket descrip- 
tion claims, the “first authoritative explana- 
tion of the Rhodesian situation.” There is 
much in this volume that will not be new 
to followers of the Rhodesian question. 
Nevertheless, the book is full of incidental 
detail and useful insights, and as such it 
will be of interest even to the initiated— 
and for the uninitiated, it would, indeed, be 
difficult to select a fairer and more reason- 
ble approach to this vexing problem 

Harm J De Bury 

Professor of Geography 

Associate Director 

African Studies Center 

Michigan State University 


Rogert W Jury. The Origins of Modern 
African Thought: Its Development in 
West Africa during the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. Pp. 512. New 
York: Frederick A Praeger, 1968. 
$10 00. 


This account focuses on the impact of 
European expansion in West Africa on 
African thought. The author, Professor of 
History at Hunter College, views this 
intrusion, as nearly as possible, “through 
the eyes of those on whom it fell” (p. 17). 
In keeping with this emphasis, he studies 
the careers and ideas of about forty West 
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Africans, relating their biographies to his- 
toric situations and developments in Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Senegal, and West Africa generally. 

In more specific terms, Professor July’s 
major concerns appear to be the following: 
(1) the emergence of a Western-oriented 
elite; (2) their response to the westerniza- 
tion dynamic; (3) the relationship between 
these historic elites and the African mass; 
and (4) the influence of the ideas expressed 
by these early actionists on the thoughts 
and actions of ths leadership in the inde- 
pendent countries of West Africa today. 

Much of the study is devoted to the 
first theme, the identification of the men 
who emerged under the disruptive impact 
of Western expansion, with considerable 
attention given to the problems and char- 
acter of these “new men” as they worked 
in West African countries A major con- 
cern of the autkor is to sort out the re- 
sponses of such men to the Westernization 
process, with emphasis on the gradual, and 
at times painful, emergence of an African 
consciousness and embryonic nationalism 
among these laders. Throughout the 
book, one is made aware of the relative 
dissociation of this elite from the African 
common man, reflecting the cultural gulf 
and status gap between them. At the same 
time, however, and notably in the later 
period, some of these leaders were able to 
identify with the ordinary people, to 
articulate their grievances, and to formu- 
late ideas for che social and political ad- 
vancement of the Africans. Central to 
Professor Julys presentation is that the 
intellectual legacy of these men has pro- 
vided the foundation for the social and 
political thoughts operative in the inde- 
pendent West African countries of today. 

This summary statement does scant jus- 
tice to the extraordinarily diverse and rich 
materials presented in Professor July’s 
study. As a matter of fact, themes and 
conclusions are sometimes obscured by the 
impressive arrays of facts bearing on the 
varied personalities and situations consid- 
ered In consequence, the rich data of 
the volume does not always yield the 
maximum in terms of clear-cut conclusions 
and generalizations. 
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Such, however, are minor defects of a 
significant study in which new materials 
are presented, major aspects of West 
African history are identified, and new 
perspectives are given on the ancient socio- 
logical problem of what happens when 
peoples of divergent backgrounds and 
styles of life meet and interact. 

WILLIAM O. Brown 

African Stucies Center 

Boston University 


G. E. Lynn. The Politics of African Trade 
Unionism. Pp. xiv, 198. New York: 
Frederick A Praeger, 1968. $12.00. 


Studies of African trade unionism, al- 
though no longer quite the rarity which 
they were but a few years ago, constitute 
as yet only a small proportion of pub- 
lished work in the social sciences dealing 
with Africa a3 a region or with individual 
African countries. If for no other reason, 
this most recent addition to the sparse 
literature on African unionism will there- 
fore be welcomed. G. E. Lynd, a United 
States government specialist in interna- 
tional labor affairs, who occasionally adopts 
this pseudonym for his published writings, 
has already demonstrated on previous oc- 
casions an extensive knowledge of African 
labor problems, especially those which con- 
cern the activities of international labor 
organizations in Africa. With the support 
of a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship, 
Lynd traveled in the area for four months 
in 1964—or perhaps in 1964-1965, depend- 
ing on whether one chooses to rely on 
the Preface or on the note about the author 
at the end of the book. During this time 
he visited twenty countries, fourteen in 
Africa and six in Europe and the Middle 
East, for an average of six days per 
country. 

The slim volume which resulted from 
this trip consists of four chapters, the first 
of which is an “Introduction,” the second 
and third a series of five country studies, 
and the last a review of the maneuvers of 
international and regional labor organiza- 
tions in Africa, 

The Introduction reflects an intelligent 
travelers general view of the rapidly 
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changing African scene, with special atten- 
tion in this case to trade-union and political 
affairs. I failed to get a sense of direction 
from the Introduction, perhaps because 
Lynd apparently decided to use the space 
to record all those impressions for which 
there was no logical place in the rest of 
the book. The description of university 
extension courses for trade unions may be 
of interest for the specialist since infor- 
mation on this subject is virtually unavail- 
able elsewhere. 

Under the heading “Labor and Politics 
in the One-Party State,” the second chap- 
ter swiftly—one is really tempted to say 
cursorily—reviews the history and current 
state of trade unions in Ghana, Tanzania, 
and Kenya with just enough up-dating to 
include the February, 1966 coup in Ghana 
and its initial effects on the reorganization 
of the unions. The best of the three 
capsule studies is the one on Kenya, but 
no effort is made to draw any general 
conclusions about the position and pros- 
pects of trade unions under one-party 
governments, 

Chapter 3, by deliberate contrast with 
the preceding one, calls attention to labor 
and politics in the democratically oriented 
states. Actually, it consists of two case 
studies, the first on unions in Swaziland 
and the second on the ephemeral trade- 
union situation in Nigeria. The descrip- 
tion of developments in Swaziland, for 
which organized information has pre- 
viously not been available in published 
form, is very useful, although it is more 
than risky to regard Swaziland as an 
exemplar of democratic government. The 
Nigerian portion of the chapter is less 
interesting since it duplicates to a quite 
substantial extent information already on 
record in the published writings by Yesufu, 
Davies, Geiss, Tulatz, and others. 

Although issues concerning the affiliation 
of African unions with international labor 
organizations come to the fore in every 
one of the first three chapters, it is in 
the fourth one that the author demonstrates 
once again his very broad knowledge of the 
history of external influences on African 
labor organizations. Technically, this is 
the outstanding section in a book whose 
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over-all quality is not equal to the best 
work previously produced by Lynd. 
Jogan P. WINDMULLER 
Professor of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 
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GUNNAR MYRDAL, Asian Drama: An In- 
quiry into the Poverty of Nations, Vols. 
I, II, and II. Pp. lxii, 2,284. New 
York: Random House, 1968. $8.50. 


“The title of the book Asian Drama was 
chosen in order to express the conception 
of events in South Asia held by the author 
at the beginning of his work and fortified 
in the course of study” (p. 34). The book 
is primarily addressed to the Western 
economists, social scientists, and generally 
the makers of Western policy towards 
South Asian countries. “It is intended to 
be undiplomatic” aimed at “truth and blunt 
truth-speaking” (p 23). That truth seems 
to be that the conception of the European 
colonial masters about South Asia was 
closer to reality than to the illusions har- 
bored or, for diplomatic reasons, given 
expression to by Western academicians and 
politicians during the past twenty years 
(pp. 20-21). The essence of this concept 
is the following: “The obstacles to rapid 
economic expansion (in South Asia)... 
are rooted in the inefficiency, rigidity and 
inequality of the established institutions 
and attitudes, and in the economic and 
social power relations embodied in this 
framework of institutions and attitudes” 
(p. 47). 

The subtitle “An Inquiry into the 
Poverty of Nations” is evidently aimed at 
immortality. Unfortunately, what it in- 
quires into is more topical than funda- 
mental. It inquires into the current dif- 
ficulties encountered by the South Asian 
countries in lifting themselves out of 
poverty and not into the more fundamental 
question why these countries fell into 
poverty in precisely the same period when 
Western countries rose to affluence. 
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Consequently, the survey of ‘Political 
Problems” in Part Two (pp. 129-409) and 
of “Economic Realities” in Part Three 
(pp. 411-705) is confined to the post- 
Second World War developments. A fuller 
background of the political and economic 
history of the colonial period is needed for 
a better appreciation of even the current 
political problems and economic realities in 
these countries. The two parts thus 
strengthened world have constituted a use- 
ful, self-contained single volume. 

Part One (pp. 37~125) is devoted to a 
discussion of the values, interests, and 
ideals, summed up as “Modernization 
Ideals,” held by the peoples of the coun- 
tries concerned. Major elements in this 
system of values are national consolidation 
and independence, political democracy, ra- 
tionality, social and economic equalization, 
improved institutions and attitudes, devel- 
opment and democratic planning for the 
purpose. In Part Four (pp. 707~958) the 
rationale of many prevailing ideological 
elements, such as equality, democracy, so- 
cialism, and economic planning, is examined 
in the light of the values discussed in Part 
One. Much pedantic repetition could have 
been avoided by combining the two parts. 
Many of the appendices, such as 1-5 (pp. 
1839-2040) and 8-9 (pp. 2077-2120), 
offer more pedantic elaboration of the 
same discussion. The Prologue, titled the 
Beam in Our Eyes (pp. 5-35), Parts One 
and Four, and the relevant appendices put 
in a single volume might have constituted 
a more homogeneous study. 

It seems that “In all the countries of 
South Asia the ideal that social and eco- 
nomic stratification should be changed... 
is commonly accepted” and that “in 
general, it is held that social and eco- 
nomic institutions and attitudes should be 
changed ... chat such a revolution is 
necessary for development” (pp. 59-60). 
This is also what the book prescribes. 
What is then the problem? Apparently, 
there are two difficulties. Firstly, “the 
attitudes that are thought to need changing 
are a function of the low levels of living 
and culture, and that these levels can only 
slowly be elevated” (p. 63). This is the 
viciously circular proposition: “a country 
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is poor because it is poor” (p 1844). In 
spite of claims to the contrary, the book 
offers little analytical penetration and much 
less political-economic strategy to achieve 
a break through this vicious circle. The 
second difficulty is the following. “the 
success of planning for development re- 
quires . . . rigorous enforcement of obliga- 
tions, in which compulsion plays a strategic 
role.. . Under present South Asian con- 
ditions development cannot be achieved 
without muck more social discipline than 
the prevailing interpretation of democracy 
in the region permits” (p. 67). But the 
book offers little guidance on the alterna- 
tive “democratic” forms which the coun- 
tries must adopt. 

From the standpoint of economic analy- 
sis and prescription, Parts Five, Six, and 
Seven (pp 959-1828), together with ap- 
pendices 6 and 7 (pp. 2041-2075), form 
the core of this study. They discuss, 
respectively, the problems of labor utiliza- 
tion, population size, and population qual- 
ity. “In the mainstream of economic 
theory, unemployment and underemploy- 
ment on a vast scale are regarded as a 
primary cause of poverty in the South 
Asian countries. At the same time, the 
large volume of unutilized labour possessed 
by these ccuntries is thought to have a 
productive potential .. . that can be used 
to eliminate poverty. The supreme task 
of planning is thus to drain this labour 
reservoir . . . into productive work” (p 
692). This theory is dismissed as being 
“but a species of a genus, namely, aggre- 
gative model-building of the Western type” 
(p. 963) More mercifully, the inadequacy 
of this approach in South Asia is discussed 
(pp 994-1012) and a “More Realistic 
Approach” is outlined (pp. 1012-1027) 
In the fizst section (pp. 1012-1016), 
after some definitions, we come to the 
conclusion that the level of actual labor 
utilization can be expressed as the 
product of three ratios, “participation”— 
working memberstabor force—duration— 
man-hours—working members—and labor 
effciency—output-man-hours. In the next 
section (pp. 1017-1019), we learn that the 
three ratics are interrelated. The follow- 
ing two sections (pp. 1019-1027) which 
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complete the outline of the “More Realistic 
Approach” are devoted to discussing “The 
Inappropriateness of Western Conceptual 
Categories for the Compilation of Statisti- 
cal Data” (pp. 1019-1026) and “The Qual- 
ity of Statistics on Labour Utilization” 
(pp. 1026-1027). This is typical of the 
treatment in many parts of the book and 
partly explains its volume. What is more 
disconcerting is that questions are raised 
which are left unanswered without ac- 
knowledging that they have not been an- 
swered. For instance, in the present case, 
we do not know whether in the light of 
the “More Realisitc Approach” unemploy- 
ment is a primary cause of poverty, 
‘whether the unutilized labor is a produc- 
tive potential that can be used to eliminate 
poverty, and whether planning can be 
directed to this purpose. One wades vainly 
through the successive chapters seeking 
answers to these initial questions. ` 

In the discussion of the policy choices, 
the book has managed to achieve a dis- 
tinctly Asian flair and flavor. Consider, 
for instance, the chapter on “Agricultural 
Policy” (pp. 1241-1384) which comes at 
the end of Part Five on “Problems of 
Labour Utilization.” At the beginning of 
this chapter we are told: “The goal must 
be to imcrease the utilization of the at 
present greatly underutilized agricultural 
labour force” (p. 1244) Towards the 
end of the chapter, the policy alternatives 
are presented (pp 1366-1384). The basic 
facts, we are told, are the following: 
“Perhaps the most conspicuous result of 
postwar policies .. has been the strength- 
ening of the upper strata in the villages 
and a corresponding reduction in the posi- 
tion of share-croppers and landless labour- 
ers In the lower strata of rural society. 
... The political consequences .. . are 
far reaching. The evidence suggests that 
the opportune moment for a radical re- 
shaping of the agrarian structure has 
passed” (p. 1367). Nevertheless, it is 
emphasized that in the South Asian situa- 
tion “the promotion of social and economic 
equality is a pre-condition for attaining 
substantial long-term increases in produc- 
tion” ...and “a frontal assault on the 
equality issue requires a much more radical 
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approach to agricultural policy than has 
yet been seriously attempted” (p. 1369). 

But “Communism, even in theory, does 
not seem to provide a viable treatment 
for the ills of South Asian agriculture” 
and “neither of the two extreme measures 
for agrarian reorganization—radical redis- 
tribution or radical land consolidation— 
appears to provide a feasible approach to 
the problem of agriculture in the region” 
(p. 1377). Hence “it will be useful to 
begin with the realities of the existing 
situation” (p. 1378), and the “conclusion 
is that . . . it may be preferable to make 
a deliberate policy choice in favor of 
capitalist farming allowing and encouraging 
the progressive cultivator to reap the full 
rewards of his enterprise and labour” (p 
1380). The author, who is generally well 
informed on the facts and the situation, 
does not appear to know in this case that 
this choice has long been made by most 
Asian governments and leaders of opinion 
and that they came to this conclusion by 
precisely the same steps he has taken. 
Unaware of this, and wanting to sell his 
“radical” idea to the Asian leaders and 
knowing them- as well as he does, the 
author assures them that this policy “is 
to be recognized as a quite radical ‘land 
reform,’ though of a different species from 
the schemes usually discussed” (p. 1,382). 
Not feeling certain that the idea would 
still be accepted, he adds: “High priority 
in this scheme should be accorded to a 
programme to give a small plot of land— 
and with st a dignity and a fresh outlook 
on life as well as a minor independent 
source of income—ito members of the land- 
less lower strata” (p. 1382). This is the 
familiar Indian rope-trick taken straight 
from the Indian Five Year Plans This 
is not surprising. The longer one dwells 
on Asian problems, the more readily and 
inevitably one seems to arrive at the Asian 
solutions, namely, to try and forget the 
problems. 

There can be no denying, however, that 
this is a major “study of major economic 
problems in South Asia” and “one that 
maintains a constant awareness of the 
broader setting of these issues” (p. 43). 
The Western readers to whom it is ad- 
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dressed will find the book, in spite of its 
pervasive presumption, a most valuable 
addition to the growing Western literature 
on South Asia. The Asian reader will find 
in it, in spite of its equally pervasive 
condescension, the most sympathetic treat- 
ment and summarization of the problems 
which their countries have muddled 
through in the past twenty years. And in 
spite of its length, the general reader will 
find it most readable though a firmer edit- 
ing would have proved immensely helpful. 
Judging by its size, one might suppose 
that all that was written has been put in 
print, and almost in that order. This is 
not true. Much that was written remains 
unpublished. We are informed that “all 
outlines, drafts, proofs, staff memoranda, 
correspondence and other documents re- 
lating to the study are deposited with the 
Royal Library in Stockholm, at its invita- 
tion, where they are open to the public” 
(p. xviii). It seems certain that if Pro- 
fessor Myrdal had known earlier that the 
Royal Library would provide this excellent 
facility, he would have deposited the 
present manuscript there and prepared an- 
other, much shorter and much more firmly 
edited version for the press. 
V. M. DANDEKAR 
Gokhale Institute of 
Politics & Economics 
Poona 
India 


GEOFFREY H. Moore and PHILIP A KLEN. 
The Quality of Consumer Instalment 
Credit. Pp. xxii, 260. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1967. $8.50, ; 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search continues its contributions to a 
better understanding of consumer instal- 
ment financing with the publication of its 
thirteenth study, The Quality of Consumer 
Instalment Credit, by Geoffrey H. Moore 
and Philip A. Klein. Past studies have 
considered consumer credit practices of 
lending institutions, patterns and volume 
of consumer credit, risk elements, consumer 
credit and economic fluctuations, consumer 
credit costs, and finance charges, and now 
the quality of consumer instalment credit 
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has been investigated. This is a particu- 
larly significant area for research since 
consumer instalment credit has expanded 
more rapidly than any other major type of 
debt since World War II. 

Adequate deta and adequate understand- 
ing of the quelity of instalment credit are 
essential for maintenance of a proper over- 
all creditor-debtor relationship. Knowl- 
edge of a minor deterioration in the quality 
of instalment credit, it known in time, can 
be useful as a warning in at least two 
respects; one as a warning against massive 
debt repudiation, and as a warning that 
the ratio of consumer debt service to per- 
sonal income may have reached a plateau, 
and the economy cannot expect to be 
stimulated by a continuing steady rise in 
instalment cr2dit. Moore and Kline pre- 
sent no definite conclusions in these areas, 
but their worz will be of help to those who 
wish to make such judgments. 

The work is truly a statistical analysis 
of the quality of consumer instalment 
credit. There are one hundred and eleven 
tables. The tables present such broad 
general data as “Consumer Credit for 
Selected Years, 1920-1965” and very spe- 
cific data, such as “Late Model Used- 
Automobile Contracts with Down Payment 
of Less Than 33 Per cent as Percentage 
of Total Ccntracts, Twelve Metropolitan 
Areas, 1953-56.” 

The twenty-nine charts present broad 
data, such as “Loss Rates, 1929-65” and 
specialized data, “Change in Employment 
and in Repossession Rates on New Auto- 
mobile Loans by a Large Sales Finance 
Company, Twelve Metropolitan Areas, 
1953-55.” 

The authors have looked at instalment 
credit in perspective. They have analyzed 
the concept of credit quality. They have 
presented credit terms and the collection 
experience that followed the granting of 
these terms. They have analyzed the 
borrower’s characteristics and subsequent 
collection experience. And they have given 
considerable attention and emphasis to the 
relationship existing between credit experi- 
ence, credit quality, and the business cycle 

Their study dwells more on automobile 
credit than on any other type of credit. 
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Therefore, their conclusions pertain almost 
exclusively to automobile credit, and in a 
number of these conclusions one would 
have reached similar conclusions a priori. 

In the “Acknowledgments” the authors 
state that “authors of empirical studies are 
perpetually dissatisfied with the state of the 
data on which they must base their find- 
ings.” The lack of “current” data in this 
monograph will no doubt disappoint some 
readers. The vast majority of the sta- 
tistics are taken from the 1950s, with 
some taken from earlier periods, and rela- 
tively few from the 1960’s. Their final 
conclusion emphasizes that “our findings 
and their limitations point up sharply the 
need for better continuing statistical infor- 
mation concerning consumer credit terms 
and borrower characteristics, as well as the 
related credit risks. 

This book is certainly no novel, and it 
is not intended to be “light” reading. The 
material needs to be studied and restudied, 
analyzed and reanalyzed. ‘There are prob- 
ably not too many persons who need, 
or who will even have the interest, to delve 
into the subject as intensively as the au- 
thors, but to those who are interested, and 
to those who are concerned and need to 
be concerned about more empirical evi- 
dence on the quality of consumer instal- 
ment credit, the authors have done a truly 
remarkable job. 

STEWART M., LEE 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Economics and 

Business Administration 

Geneve College 

Beaver Falls 

Pennsylvania 


JOHN SHEAHAN The Wage-Price Ginde- 
posts. Pp. xi, 219. Washington, D.C > 
Brookings Institution, 1967. $6.75. 

The Wage-Price Guideposts is a timely 
book on an economic policy that may 
ultimately rank in significance with central 
banking as an instrument of economic con- 
trol, tuned specifically to the price level 
and inflation. Central banks have notori- 
ously failed in this task; many now believe 
that the monetary authorities simply bring 
the wrong tools to the job. 
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As this is being written, Prime Minister 
Wulson in England is exerting heroic efforts 
to carve out a program of incomes policy, 
far transcending our own guidepost sounds 
and gestures. If successful, and in principle 
it should succeed, not only will the experi- 
ment be imitated on a wider scale, but so 
much of our thinking on eccnomic phe- 
nomena will have to be re-examined. Im- 
portant new agencies will have to be cre- 
ated. In France’s current economic and 
political turmoil, a 10 per cent wage 
increase seems probable. Inevitably, prices 
will be higher. It is impossible for 
economies to grant such Increases on a 
continuous annual basis. A similar in- 
comes policy—a euphemism for wage 
policy--may well emerge in France over 
the future. 

This book is well written in an expansive, 
informal, and journalistic style, and in the 
best character of that craft. For impart- 
ing some of the history and flavor of the 
application of the guidepost policy from 
1962 through 1967, the book will prove to 
be a very welcome document, especially on 
the confrontation of government and in- 
dustry on prices in the case of steel and 
aluminum, and on the wage failures in the 
case of airline and construction workers. 

For its analytical strength, Sheahan’s 
study relies on what might be called 
“netit-establishment” literature, the handful 
of econometric probes of the Phillips’ rela- 
tion of unemployment to wages, of profits 
to wages, of unemployment changes to 
wages, and the like. Most of this is pre- 
dictably inconclusive, in view of its limited 
empirical content isolated from a more 
involved system. There is also an undue 
concentration on relations over limited 
periods of time Guidepost (or incomes) 
policy is more likely to succeed in contain- 
ing the price level over long periods of 
time, of five or ten years rather than in 
suppressing the intermittent flare-ups ex- 
pected in a market economy. Guideposts 
are more for the decade than for the 
quarter year. 

Despite the author’s attention to incen- 
tives, efficiency, income distribution, growth 
implications, and the relation of govern- 
ment to business, this part of the argu- 
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ment is spotty. The shortcoming is at- 
tributable to the very flimsy account of the 
theoretical backbone of guidepost policy. 
There is no serious elaboration of why 
monetary policy must be superseded, or 
of why the present fad for fiscal policy 
is inadequate on the inflation front, and 
thus why guideposts merit our careful ap- 
praisal. Substance could have been pro- 
vided if Sheahan had traced the theoretical 
basis of wage policy, for this is what the 
subject is about, from Keynes’ concept of 
the wage unit, through the work of Mrs. 
Robinson, Kaldor, Kahn, Lerner, and 
perhaps the present reviewer. Sheahan’s 
chapter 9, on Causes and Varieties of 
Inflation goes nowhere despite some 
mystifying concepts of “aggregate demand 
and supply,” and their imbalance. Until 
some wage (or price) dimensions are 
introduced, the concept is empty. 

The theoretical failure crops up in other 
places. For example, he remarks (p. 89) 
that “Gf the economic system were thor- 
oughly competitive, the guideposts would 
have no useful role and might do a great 
deal of harm” Just what is “a competitive 
system?” What assumptions are there 
about the money supply? Can labor supply 
curves change exogenously, with or without 
unions? Would competition assure full 
employment? Are important changes in 
expectations and in the marginal efficiency 
of capital to be permitted to exercise an 
influence on labor demand? 

Given his belief that guideposts are 
mainly a preduct of a discretionary eco- 
nomic order, the author concludes that “a 
specific wage norm is surely necessary,” and 
that the guidepost idea “has a solid logical 
foundation There is scope for discre- 
tionary decision in the private sector” (pp. 
193, 203). 

On one matter of fact, this reviewer 
thinks the author is mistaken in his 
interpretation of the period considered. 
Sheahan assigns much credit to the guide- 
posts in limiting wage demands. He never 
seems to consider the greater docility of 
labor over this period through the revela- 
tions of the McClellan Committee on labor 
practices, the nefarious activities of the 
Teamsters under Hoffa, and the mood of 
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Congress to curb labor truculence For 
his analytic bstory, the matter deserves at 
least mention and evaluation 

Curiously, the author seems to regard 
wage movements as having a significance on 
prices through the cost side—a “‘cost-push” 
thesis, Yet wages constitute demand, and 
they are responsible for nearly 90 per 
cent of the purchase intake in consumer 
markets. This part of the inflation argu- 
ment, the “demand-pull” aspect, is never 
developed It deserves a prominent place 
in the theory. 

Like all books this one might be written 
differently for a reviewer’s tastes But it 
will stand as a competent study in an 
area where the quantity of output is bound 
to grow. Future writers will be indebted 
to Sheahan for information, for factual 
leads, and Zor suggestive ideas for explo- 
ration and exploitation 

SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 

Professor of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 


SIDNEY We«ntrauB Trade Preferences 
for Less-Developed Countries: An Analy- 
sis of Umated States Policy. Pp. xvi,.231. 
New York Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 
$12.50 
For several years now the idea that rich, 

industrialized countries should give tariff 

preferences to the exports of less-developed 
countries has been a hotly discussed sub- 
ject While a few enlightening analyses 
have been published, far too much of the 
discussion has been vague, emotional, and 
one-sided The great merits of Sidney 

Weintraub’s book—the best single treat- 

ment of the subject we have-—are balance 

and completeness Taking account of fac- 
tors that many others leave out, he shows 
why the convenient generalizations are mis- 
leading and leaves the reader with a sense 
of the complexity of the problem that 
should instil caution where dogmatic state- 
ment has been the vogue 

Now director of the United States aid 
mission in Chile, Weintraub, a career For- 
eign Service Officer, worked a number of 
years on trade policy in the State Depart- 
ment ‘That experience is reflected in the 
way he approaches the problems and espe- 
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cially in the rounded character of his analy- 
sis. Writing before President Johnson 
shifted the American approach from the 
simply negative to an expression of will- 
ingness to explore workable preferential 
schemes, Weintraub would find no trouble 
in supporting that change in style. Aware 
of the weaknesses of most proposals for 
preferences, he does not endorse simple 
rejection of them. He compares each pos- 
sibility to alternatives and aims, as a good 
Foreign Service Officer should, to find ways 
of keeping options open and encouraging 
flexibility and a pragmatic approach. 

Weintraub points out that if the indus- 
trialized countries were prepared to move 
to free trade among themselves and ex- 
tended the same benefits to the less- 
developed countries more rapidly, most of 
the objections to preferential arrangements 
would be overcome The United States 
could move in the same direction if, act- 
ing alone, it gave free entry to goods from 
less-developed countries unless they dis- 
criminated against American goods, as 
those already benefiting from European 
or British preferences generally do. But 
if preferences are to be accompanied by 
quotas and other limitations—as many 
supposed champions contend—the results 
would probably not be worth the effort. 
The criterion Weintraub would apply to 
each proposal is whether it promises “to 
foster the economic development of the 
poor countries.” Many economists, he ob- 
serves, have “rested the cases on what they 
believed to be the politics of the issue.” 
Arguing that the case for nondiscrimina- 
tion is a pragmatic one, Weintraub makes 
a strong case for limiting and controlling 
departures from the principle of equal 
treatment. 

The book has many basic observations 
that are orten overlooked. It demonstrates 
the conflicts of interest among developing 
countries created by partial preferential 
schemes, “In any given case the proponent 
of nondiscrimination may be closer to one 
preference proponent than the advocates 
of two different kinds of preferences are 
to each other.” The pressures on the 
United States to move toward general pref- 
erences come less from the economic case 
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made for them or the diplomacy of less- 
developed countries than from the possible 
spread of systems of selective preferences. 
Perhaps the moral of this first-rate book is 
that those who talk about accepting the 
principle and working out the problems of 
practice later on are preaching dangerous 
and disillusioning doctrine. 
WILLIAM DEBOLD, JR. 

Senior Research Fellow 

Council on Foreign Relations 

New York City 


FRANK BONILLA and Jose Sitva MICHE- 
LENA (Eds.). A Strategy for Research 
-on Social Policy, Vol. I. Pp. xxix, 384. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT. Press, 1967. 
$15.00. 


A Strategy for Research on Soctal Policy 
is the first of three reports on a research 
project conducted jointly by the Center for 
International Studies of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Centro 
de Estudios del Desarrollo (CENDES) of 
the Universidad Central de Venezuela. 
Concerned over the widespread failures in 
national planning in Latin America since 
World War II, the researchers’ goal is to 
devise a developmental strategy for Vene- 
zuela which will minimize the social and 
political costs of economic planning. The 
basic data consist of one and one-half 
hour interviews with 5,500 members of 
three dozen pressure groups and interviews 
of up to eight hours each with 193 mem- 
bers of the elite. The data are being 
programed for computer use. 

Jorge Ahumada, the late director of 
CENDES, introduces the volume with the 
following hypothesis: phenomenal economic 
growth since World War I resulted in dis- 
integration of the traditional society, which 
in turn created a cultural dualism and 
a dissociation of power. Hence, the im- 
mediate problem is one of social integra- 
tion, which is complicated by the inability 
of the economy to sustain the extraordinary 
growth pattern of the past. Because mili- 
tary and economic interests refuse to ac- 
cept populist rule, Ahumada believed that 
social integration could come about only 
via coalition government. 
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The editors of this volume present an 
overview of their research design for coping 
with this integration problem. Their focus 
is upon techniques of investigation rather 
than upon analvsis of the data. Sociolo- 
gist Silva Michelena is primarily concerned 
with pressure groups. He skillfully relates 
class, party, and economic interests to the 
growth of nationalism, and he reveals the 
pitfalls of attempting to apply Max 
Weber’s model of a rationalized bureauc- 
racy to the Venezuelan milieu. Political 
scientist Bonille grapples with the problem 
of coding and indexing over 25,000 pages 
of elite interviews He indicates how the 
programed maierial can be run through 
a computer to provide answers to such 
problems as determining the most feasible 
economic policy, finding out the most ef- 
fective method for coping with political 
terrorism, and ascertaining the most efficient 
way to condict an educational reform 
program. 

Walter H Slote’s “Case Analysis of a 
Revolutionary’ is not only a brilliant at- 
tempt to synthesize the hypothesis and the 
data, but, also, to foster a long-needed 
rapprochement between psychoanalysis and 
the social sciences. To find out why a 
talented young Venezuelan joins the Com- 
munist movement, psychoanalyst Slote 
interviewed kim for forty-five hours over 
a period of seven weeks and gave him 
Rorschach end ‘Thematic Apperception 
Tests. After carefully examining childhood 
and parental influences, Slote tracts ab- 
sorption of the youth by the moderniza- 
tion process into an active political life. 
However, when the youth’s awakened 
aspirations kecome frustrated by economic 
cramp and lack of educational opportunity, 
he understandably finds an outlet in a 
political organization dedicated to the de- 
struction of the society which has cut off 
his path to self-realization. 

In this same volume, additional group 
analysis is provided by John R. Mathie- 
son’s “Venezuelan Campesino,” and addi- 
tional elite evaluation is given in Gabriela 
de Bronfenmajer’s “Elite Evaluation of 
Role Performance” and Allan Kessler’s 
“Internal Structure of Elites.” Alternative 
forms of synthesis are suggested in Daniel 
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Lerner’s “Conflict and Consensus in 
Guayana.” All of these contributions are 
of high quality and are relevant to the 
developmentel strategy theme of the book. 

Many problems remain before the Vene- 
zuelan sociopolitical system can be fully 
dissected in order to find out just what 
makes it tick. The sampling techniques 
for—and even the designation of—pressure 
groups are still in the experimental stage 
Two important elite groups—the military 
and most leaders of the extreme Left— 
were not alle to be reached. Then, too, 
even if the researchers succeed in develop- 
ing a working model, there still remains 
the thorny problem of getting the policy- 
makers to epply it. 

However, the scope and scale of the 
present operation have never been tried 
before. The CENDES-MIT team has suc- 
ceeded in getting more informahon about 
groups and elites in a national setting than 
has ever bzen obtained before. It is wn- 
mistakably working on the frontiers of 
new social science knowledge. The project 
gives great promise of developing new 
techniques for investigating whole national 
societies. Obviously, the findings about 
Venezuela can have wide application else- 
where. 

EDWIN LIEUWEN 

Professor of History 

University of New Mexico 


SOCIOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND RELIGION 


Lewis M. Kuan. The Impossible Revo- 
lution?: Black Power and the American 
Dream. Pp. xix, 198. New York: 
Random House, 1968. $2.45 


Kilian draws heavily upon revisionist 
history, Crane Brinton and Gunnar Myrdal 
Lincoln is viewed as a conservative who 
used Negroes as pawns in a power struggle. 
The United States is viewed as a tawdry 
society based on struggles between indi- 
viduals in their own interest and on strug- 
gles between large population elements to 
achieve their collective interests The 
Black Revolution is in transition from the 
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period of the moderates to the period of 
the extremists with its reign of terror. 
American democratic values are seen as 
universal in their demands, but subverted 
by whites at the expense of blacks. The 
blacks are disillusioned and bitter. 

Killian notes the shift from the strategy 
of persuasion, with its faith in law and 
law enforcement, to the strategy of power. 
There has been a transition from elitist 
tactics of protest, to nonviolent protest 
and direct action, to riots and ‘burn-outs”’ 
by the black masses Integration has been 
displaced as a value by a demand for 
fundamental social justice and by black 
separatism. ‘There have been several styles 
of white resistance, including white sub- 
urban liberal gradualism. Whites are 
generally perceived as unable to compre- 
hend that “let’s give them what they 
want, but we won’t be coerced into it” 
tends to intensify black bitterness and 
rage because this is viewed as another 
“stall” by whites. Further, black activ- 
ists want retributive justice, as well as 
distributive justice; no compromise, no 
delay. 

Under what conditions can the Black 
Revolution be realized? There will be 
black power politics just as there is al- 
ready white Irish, Polish, Italian, and 
“old American” power politics. Compen- 
satory and remedial assistance is needed 
for blacks so that they will be able to 
participate fully in American economic and 
political processes. Once they can par- 
ticipate fully, they will decide whether 
they will participate. Such a program will 
cost millions of dollars. But, Killian points 
out, white politics now leans toward war- 
time retrenchment; that is, the white 
power structure wants social reforms to 
wait until national sovereignty is secure 
Blacks see retrenchment as another white 
stall. Finally, Killian finds it hard to he- 
lieve that the ‘White Establishment” will 
give up its exclusive power and undertake 
basic reforms; he believes that there is a 
strong possibility of American fascism in 
the near future. 

LEONARD BLUMBERG 

Professor of Sociology 

Tempie University 
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Oscar Lewis, with the assistance of 
Dovuctas BUTTERWORTH. A Study of 
Slum Culture: Backgrounds for La Vida. 
Pp. xiv, 240. New York: Random 
House, 1968. $7.00. 


If one begins to read this compact 
volume and has the feeling that some- 
where he has seen it all before, he might 
be right—particularly if he has read the 
predecessor to this volume, La Vida: A 
Puerto Rican Family in the Culture of 
Poverty—San Juan and New York (also 
published by Random House). Despite 
the fact that names have been changed— 
the slum of La Esmeralda [the emerald] 
becomes La Perla [the pearl]: San Nico- 
las becomes Matadores—the entire Intro- 
duction, with only occasional editing or 
word modifications, has been taken intact 
from one book to the other. All of the 
pages from 4—30 of this book appeared 
first in various sections between pages 
xi-lii in La Vida three years earlier. I do 
not wish to belabor this point, but, frankly, 
I am disappointed since it signals one of 
the major defects of the book. This, 
ironically, is the fact that nowhere in 
Backgrounds is there a reference to the 
first book, not even in the Bibliography. 
Thus we have the phenomenon of lengthy 
citation without even a footnote, This 
paradox is further developed by the pub- 
lisher who minutely duplicates the dust- 
jacket style of the first book and, in the 
propaganda, boldly tells us that this offer- 
ing “provide the general background data 
and statistical frame of reference for a- 
better understanding of La Vida. 

Consequently, because of its pretensions, 
one would be forced to review it, not as 
something which stands alone, but rather 
in conjunction with La Vide. An attempt 
to do this, and, one hastens to add, to 
test the scientific usefulness of La Vida, 
meets with immediate frustration because 
La Vida contains no index (at all!) to 
correspond with Backgrounds, and, lamen- 
tably, as noted, a large share of the theo- 
retical and analytical Introduction of both 
books is identical. This, if Lewis is seri- 
ous about his method of providing accu- 
rate, intimate, firsthand, and detailed ac- 
counts of the culture of poverty and “give 
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voice to people who are rarely heard,” 
must be remedied if the comparative value 
of the work is to be appreciated. 

There is here much of value: much 
that can be generalized and compared 
to other contexts and solutions sought to 
problems Lewis so devastatingly elucidates. 
Since comparison is precluded—for this 
review at any rate—let us examine the data 
presented. Backgrounds is crammed with 
lists, tables, and percentages about the 
one hundred families from four San Juan 
slums. Indeed, it is so full of raw data 
that it can be mined by enterprising stu- 
dents for a variety of purposes. A typical 
paragraph is: “Those families who earned 
from $20 to $39.99 monthly per capita 
had a total of 169 people, an average of 
6 per family. The mean monthly income 
per family was $169.84, the mean per 
capita monthly income, $28.14” (p. 60). 
It is not easy reading and is not intended 
to be. Facts on education, health, religion, 
migration, and demography are concisely 
spread before the reader. Lewis and his 
many associates compiled inventories of 
goods owned by the families, describing 
how these were acquired and why. Be- 
cause of the unrelenting weight and charac- 
ter of the data, one catches the tragedy 
of slum life in terms that even the “hard” 
sciences might appreciate. 

Yet it is here that the none too subtle 
contrast between the two related volumes 
stands out: in Backgrounds, with some 
exceptions, there are no whole people, just 
statistical beings without breath. For the 
middle-class reader, this is easily digest- 
ible. In La Vida we meet real people 
whose existence and culture are not so 
easily treated in an abstract sense. This 
is the important part of the two books: 
they complement each other, and it is for 
this reason that I make the criticisms 
above. I hoped for a more developed 
theoretical introduction and conclusions 
which pushed beyond the summary state- 
ments that appear here, interesting though 
they may be. For example, he states: 
“On the whol2, there was little important 
change in the customs and culture of the 
sample families that migrated from Puerto 
Rico to New York. However, they were 
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much better off economically than their 
relatives in Puerto Rico” (p. 208). 

The harsh facts of economic and social 
exploitation and perpetual disadvantage of 
the poor in our capitalistic society are 
dealt with only as such, and not in true 
analytical style seeking viable generaliza- 
tions. Might there be more from the pen 
of Professor Lewis? Yes, he implies, and 
we shall awai- the next offering eagerly. 

PAuL L. Doucuty 

Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

Indiana Umversity 


CHARLES A, VALENTINE. Culture and Pov- 
erty: Critique and Counter-Proposals. 
Pp. xiii, 216. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1968. $5.95. 


Do the lower-class poor have a culture 
or at least a subculture? The importance 
of the question, around which Valentine’s 
book revolves, stems largely from his con- 
ception of culture as a total coherent sys- 
tem that shapes behavior in the culture- 
bearing group. He fears that applying the 
culture concept to the poor will lead to 
overlooking the significant norms they 
share with the total society, holding them 
primarily responsible for a sometimes 
pathological way of life, and minimizing 
the urgency for revolutionary reform of 
the social structure on which lower-class 
life in fact hinges. His own solution for 
reducing inequalities in United States 
society proposes an all-out, frankly dis- 
criminatory push to secure positive advan- 
tages for the lower-class poor in employ- 
ment and education. Presumably, such a 
frontal attack on poverty will also eradicate 
certain unfortunate lower-class behavior 
patterns, but is he consistent when he 
encourages such manipulative change? 
Earlier he challenges Thomas Gladwin and 
others for recommending directed culture 
change that would illegitimately impose 


middle-class values on the poor and 
powerless. 
Valentine is much concerned with 


empirically testing existing descriptions of 
lower-class “culture patterns” through 
better anthropological fieldwork. For ex- 
ample, Oscar Lewis says that the poor fail 
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to participate in important aspects of the 
wider society. The alternative hypothesis 
can also be entertained, namely, that they 
show high participation in police courts, 
armed services, and schools, but show low 
participation in political parties and labor 
unions—-where they are not sufficiently 
encouraged. Then he constructs three 
models that have grown out of the litera- 
ture he has discussed. The first pictures 
the lower-class poor as possessing an un- 
healthy, self-perpetuating subculture; the 
second, as living an externally imposed 
exploited subculture, and the third—which 
he believes to be superior—as exhibiting a 
variably adaptive subculture ripe for 
change through a revitalization movement 
that will derive strength from the poor 
while involving the whole society. 

A conflict that torments many men of 
good will pervades this book. ‘The con- 
flict involves, on the one hand, the convic- 
tion that poverty must go and, on the 
other hand, the fear that in banishing it, 
outworn, unworthy, middle-class standards 
will be imposed on the lower class when 
nobody has a right to impose anything on 
another group without its informed consent 
and free co-operation. Thus, we are faced 
with the dilemma: how can we deal with 
lower-class poverty without compromising 
democratic values? 

Jonn J. HONIGMANN 

‘Professor of Anthropology 

University of North Carolina l 


WiıntHROP D. Jorpan. White over Black: 
American Attitudes toward the Negro, 
1550-1812. Pp. xx, 651. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, for 
the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, 1968. $12.50. ` i 


White over Black is a detailed analysis 
of the attitudes of Englishmen toward 
Negroes from their first real contact in 
1550 until 1812, by which time their ideas 
about Negroes and slavery had become 
firmly set in their American nation. The 
theme of the book is, in a nutshell, that 
from the very beginning the English looked 
on the Negro as something less than a 
normal human being, that the early Negro 
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servants were never in quite the same 
status as the white indentured servants, 
and that the temptation to take advantage 
of these black “heathens” led easily into 
the idea of life-slavery and a full-blown 
ideology to support it. 

Jordan examines attitudes towards Ne- 
groes as revealed in religious thought, in 
the doctrine of “natural rights,” in tradi- 
tional notions about climate and savagery, 
in myths about Africa and Noah’s curse, in 
the properties of chimpanzees, and the like. 
The author views attitudes as “discreet 
entities susceptible of historical analysis.” 
They are “thoughts and feelings—as op- 
posed to actions—directed toward some 
Specific object—-as opposed to generalized 
faiths and beliefs.” Thus he has avoided 
the task of showing how attitudes get trans- 
lated into action, that is, into “history.” 
This is probably a wise procedure, other- 
wise the book would have been a few 
hundred pages longer, but the reader may 
well wish from time to time for a bit more 
tie-up with familiar historical events. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
(I) “Genesis,” which deals with the first 
impressions of the English about Negroes 
and their “unthinking decision” to enslave 
Negroes in Virginia; (II) “Provincial Dec- 
ades,” which treats of “anxious oppressors,” 
interracial sex, and the Negro’s spiritual 
and physical nature; (III) “The Revolu- 
tionary Era,” which analyzes the moral and 
political dilemma facing the white man 
as a result of his own revolution; (IV) 
“Society and Thought,” which points up 
the imperatives of economic interest, the 
fear of slave revolts, and the hardening 
pattern of slavery and separation; and 
(V) “Thought and Society,” which ex- 
amines at length Thomas Jefferson’s ambi- 
valence: toward the Negro, and traces the 
growing feeling that the United States 
was ordained by God to be a white man’s 
country. The book closes with a brief 
epilogue: Sa 

This is a very competent and readable 
book which- required a tremendous amount 
of patient research, and all students of the 
Negro or of the history of ideas will find 
this volume to be a worthy addition to 
a list which already includes such titles 
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as Stantons The Leopard's Spots and 
Gossett’s The Icea of Race. 
Guy B. JOHNSON 
Kenan Professor of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 


MeLvIın M. Tumin. Social Stratsfication. 
The Forms and Functions of Inequality. 
Pp. ix, 118. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1967. $4.50. 


Professor Tumin’s book is in most re- 
spects a very good introduction to a 
complicated subject. It is terse and lucid, 
refers informatively and critically to the 
methods and results of much recent re- 
search, and coaveys, on several important 
issues, a distinctive point of view. One 
of the most interesting chapters is that on 
the evaluation of social rank. Professor 
Tumin shows the complexity of the phe- 
nomenon and draws attention to features 
which are often neglected: for example, 
that such evaluations may vary widely be- 
tween social groups in a given society, so 
that even if a “central value system” which 
sanctions a particular arrangement of ranks 
can be identified, as many sociologists like 
to believe, it may still be very unstable 
and mutable; and on the other side, that 
the evaluations themselves are strongly af- 
fected by the distribution of power, with 
the most powerful groups having the 
greatest influence in establishing social 
values which then buttress their own posi- 
tion in the Hierarchy. As Marx observed, 
the ruling ideas are the ideas of the ruling 
class. Whatever qualification this state- 
ment may require, it is evident that the 
contrary view, which has prevailed in many 
recent accounts of stratification, according 
to which sccial ranks themselves emerge 
from valuations which are formed mysteri- 
ously in a realm outside the actual rela- 
tions of domination and subordination, is 
implausible; and it is good to have the 
issue clearly restated. In the following 
chapter, on rewards, Professor Tumin 
makes some illuminating comments on 
alternative forms of reward, and he pur- 
sues these ideas in his final chapter where 
he considers the relationship between socio- 
economic rewards and motivations to 
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work, in the context of the broader ques- 
tion as to the degree of inequality which is 
acceptable or necessary in a modern society. 

Some other aspects of stratification re- 
ceive too little attention, in spite of the 
fact that they seem very relevant to Pro- 
fessor Tumin’s own principal concerns. 
The political context is only briefly men- 
tioned, and perhaps because political move- 
ments are left out of account the book 
fails to convey any impression of the his- 
torical changes in social stratification. 
India and the United States are contrasted 
as displaying extreme types of stratifica- 
tion, but no consideration is given to large- 
scale changes from one type of stratifica- 
tion to anozher, to the ongoing changes in 
the class systems of industrial societies, 
or to the revolutions of the last few dec- 
ades which claim to have established 
“classless” societies. 

One other point of criticism must be 
made, I tind Professor Tumin’s opening 
chapter on thought and theory remarkably 
parochial. After a brief reference to 
ancient anid medieval thinkers and a pre- 
sentation of the ideas of Marx and Max 
Weber, the discussion is confined to recent 
American writers. This unaccountable re- 
striction excludes some of the most im- 
portant contributions to the subject since 
the war—among others, the works of 
Ossowski and Dahrendorf—and it is a 
serious defect even, or perhaps especially, 
in an introductory book, which is surely 
intended to arouse in its student readers 
a wide-ranging curiosity. The short list 
of references at the end of the book is 
equally limited. 

T. B. BOTTOMORE 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Sussex 

Brighton 

England 


GEORGE Rosen. Madness in Soctety: 
Chapisrs in the Historical Sociology of 
Mentcl Iliness. Pp. x, 377. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
$5.95. 


The author, a well-known medical his- 
torian now with the Columbia University 
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School of Public Health, has here set 
himself the interesting task of tracing 
social attitudes toward the mentally ill 
throughout the ages. There are chapters 
on the Biblical period, ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the Middle Ages up to the 
present; we are shown the shapes of mental 
illness in these times and places, with a 
number of specific cases presented in some 
detail, together with an account of how 
such cases were seen by medical special- 
ists, on the one hand, and the general 
public, on the other hand. The documen- 
tation is exceedingly rich, but uneven; 
classical antiquity is treated in great detail, 
with examples piled thick upon one an- 
other, whereas the Middle Ages receives 
rather summary treatment. 

Two of the historical chapters deal with 
problem areas rather than specific epochs. 
The one on psychic epidemics in Europe 
and the United States from the fourteenth 
to the twentieth centuries repeats a rather 
oft-told story with some new data. The 
other, on social origins of social psychi- 
atry, subtitled “Social Stress and Mental 
Disease from the Eighteenth Century to 
the Present,” is a revealing account of 
how many of the concepts of contempo- 
rary social psychiatry were anticipated by 
writers who have remained largely uncited 
and unknown. Rosen writes: “From the 
eighteenth century to the present there has 
existed the concept that social stress is in 
some way related to the causation of 
mental illness” (p. 192). Referring to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, he speaks 
of the widely accepted theory that “mental 
disorder was in some way related to social 
instahility and maladjustment. Within 
this broad theoretical framework, attention 
was focused on the element of rapid social 
change as an important, possibly basic 
causal factor” (p. 189). In view of the 
current concern with this problem, par- 
ticularly in connection with industrializa- 
tion, it seems clear that we have not 
given enough credit to our predecessors 
in this field. 

The book ends with three chapters on 
contemporary problems, including the psy- 
chopathology of ‘“’ageing’—I have the 
British edition in front of me!—patterns 
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of discovery and control in mental illness— 
general paralysis of the insane is used as 
one example—and the relationship between 
public and mental health, including the 
role of the social sciences both in research 
and in teaching. Rosen’s general position 
appears to me to be sound and construc- 
tive and is evidently based on very exten- 
sive bibliographic research in these, as well 
as in the specifically historical studies 
His position is social and sociological, and 
while I for one find this to my liking, I 
think he might have paid more attention to 
genetic and physiological developments in 
the approach to mental illness and to the 
manner in which these interrelate with 
social or psychological interpretations. It 
is true that this was not his subject, but 
the almost exclusive emphasis on economic, 
social, cultural, and related factors in his 
etiological position does not quite do justice 
to what we have grown accustomed to 
define as a “biosocial” problem. 

The subtitle of this book refers to 
“Chapters” in the historical sociology of 
mental illness; these “chapters” were pub- 
lished in journals at various times and are 
now presented together. This undoubt- 
edly explains a certain unevenness in 
coverage, to which reference was made 
above, but it unfortunately led also to some 
repetition. Witchcraft is treated in some 
detail in chapter 1 and again in chapters 
7 and 8, and in certain cases whole sen- 
tences and even paragraphs are repeated 
(pp. 18 and 196; pp. 11 and 239). Per- 
haps if there is a new edition of this 
volume, Dr. Rosen may wish to do a little 
editing. We all copy from ourselves, but 
usually not within the confines of the 
same book! 

In spite of these few critical comments, 
I would recommend the book. It is in- 
formative, scholarly, and interesting. 

Otto KLINEBERG 

Paris 


Per SunDBY. Alcoholism and Mortality. 
Pp. 207. Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 
1967. $8.00. 

Alcoholism and Mortality by Per Sundby 
is one study in a series on alcoholism, 
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produced in Scandinavia and generally re- 
ferred to as the Northern Countries Series. 

The announced >urpose of the study is 
to measure the force of alcoholism on 
mortality—both general mortality and 
cause-specific—as  3bserved in a group of 
known alcoholics. The study group con- 
sisted of 1,722 mele dischargees from the 
Psychiatric Department in Oslo over the 
years 1925—1940, “with a diagnosis indi- 
cating alcoholism.” The intent of the 
study was to keep each patient under 
observation until the 1962 closing date of 
the observation period. 

Tracing of the patients was conducted 
primarily through population registers; 
however, many otier types of special data 
were collected from a variety of social and 
medical treatment agencies. The thorough- 
ness of the tracing is attested by the fact 
that “complete and satisfactory informa- 
tion as to the dat2 of death for those who 
died was thus achieved in 98.3 percent” 
of those who died during the observation 
period Medical data on the cause of death 
were also collected. Although the author 
and his staff facused primarily on the 
cause of death, they were also interested, 
particularly, in the follow-up of deceased 
patients, in forming some kind of picture 
of the development and consequences of 
their alcoholism: for example, did they 
continue to drink excessively? In pursuit 
of this objective, the registers of hospitals 
and social agencies were searched for client 
participation during the observation period 
1925--1962. 

For those alive at the end of 1962, data 
were procured in the registers of the 
Municipal Office for Provision of the Poor, 
Oslo; special agency records whose prime 
concern Is the private care of the helpless 
alcoholic; the Cffice of Care outside the 
City (K.F.U.); zhe Municipal Temperance 
Board; the Agercy for Disability Pensions 
in Oslo; the Central Register of State 
Institutions for the Treatment of Alco- 
holics; the national registers of Norway; 
and, in an attempt to elucidate the rela- 
tionship between alcoholism and crime, the 
Central Penal Register of Norway—which 
yielded information about the types and 
numbers of sentences for those patients 


who had been apprehended and committed. 
Finally, follow-up information was col- 
lected from the Central Register of 
Mental Disordars at Gaustad Hospital, 
which described patients admitted to 
mental hospitals or treated for psychoses 
in psychiatric settings. 

The entire study group was divided into 
vagrant (skid-row) alcoholics and non- 
vagrant ones. The criterion for vagrancy 
was three or more arrests The author’s 
data suggest that those who are classified 
as vagrant tend to have more problems 
than the nonvagrant group and have prob- 
lems of a different type They are more 
likely to continue drinking-abuse habits, 
and they have a higher expectation of ill 
social consequences than the nonvagrant 
group. 

In his intensive analysis of mortality 
rates, Sundby Zound that the general death 
rate for the scudy group, as in other re- 
ports, was 2 to 2.5 times that of the general 
population. With respect to cause-specific 
mortality, he assessed the relative con- 
tributions of major causes to the excess 
mortality of the elcoholic decedents 
Three-fourths of the excess deaths were 
attributable to six causes: tuberculosis, 
cancer (all types), accidents, apoplexy, 
suicide, and coronary heart disease. Pro- 
portionately, deaths from tuberculosis and 
cancer contributed to the excess mortality 
more than the other four listed causes. 

The author also expresses interest in 
hereditary, environmental, and social 
factors by cizing pertinent literature and 
by suggesting types of data that would 
provide descriptive benchmarks of the 
alcoholic’s “life style.” 

This reviewer would like to see the 
following questions explored: (1) When 
comparing decedent and surviving alco- 
holics, do events in the lives of these two 
groups explain the deaths of those who 
died? (2) When comparing decedents dy- 
ing shortly after discharge with those dying 
much later—the author had over twenty 
years follow-up experience—what factors 
other than the availability of alcohol have 
a short-term or long-term effect on alco- 
holism mortality? A prodigious amount 
of work and attention to detail has gone 
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into this study, which is both a methodo- 
logical and a substantive contribution to 
the mortality literature on alcoholism. 
WENDELL R. LIPSCOMB 

Chief of Research 

Mendocino State Hospital 

Talmage 

California 


CHARLES Winick The New People: 
Desexualization in American Life Pp. 
xii, 384 New York: Pegasus, 1968. 
$7 50. 


The thesis of Professor Winick’s book, 
a section of which appeared in the March, 
1968 issue of THE ANNALS, Sex and the 
Contemporary Scene, is provocative, chal- 
lenging, and of wide scope. A professor of 
anthropology and sociology at the City 
University of New York, Winick believes 
that our society has been almost completely 
and dangerously transformed by radical 
changes in masculine and feminine sex 
roles, changes of such magnitude that they 
threaten the existence of society itself 
As the sexes have become neuterized, he 
believes, so have all aspects of our popular 
culture—food, drink, clothing, furniture, 
architecture, literature, and the arts—be- 
come blander, more neutral, and devital- 
ized. He sees our whole culture in the 
process of becoming desexualized. Such a 
thesis, of course, merits very serious 
consideration. 

Winick ranges far and wide to present 
an imposing array of facts and evidence to 
support his position. His scholarship and 
familiarity with various aspects of our 
culture are, at times, rather overwhelming. 
However, as one reads the book one comes 
to feel more and more that this is special 
pleading rather than the careful weighing 
of the scholar to arrive at an objective 
assessment of the merits of a proposition. 
One feels that he is selectively using what- 
ever evidence he can—often -piling un- 
founded speculation upon speculation—to 
strengthen his case, while rejecting that 
which might weaken it. 

I was particularly unconvinced by his 
attempt to establish that there has been 
a trend toward decreased sexual inter- 
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course and increased use of neuter organs— 
the mouth, anus, and the like—and his 
suggestion that marriage may well become 
a totally nonsexual situation. I found 
quite objectionable too his constant use 
of easy generalizations, unproven hypothe- 
ses, and Freudian-based speculation to 
establish his points; for example, in dis- 
cussing habits of dressing (p. 269): “Men 
may cover their genital area first because 
they are more puritanical than women or 
because of concern about castration.” On 
p. 317: “We may speculate that one 
reason for the current success of women’s 
dresses, coats, and boots of vinyl... 

could be that a woman in vinyl somewhat 
resembles a penis sheathed in a condom.” 
Such speculations abound throughout the 
book. 

There is no doubt that the changing 
roles of women as they move toward 
equality and the de-emphasis of impor- 
tance upon some of the traditional mascu- 
line traits create many strains and stresses 
in our society. A careful reassessment of 
the roles of men and women is an im- 
portant sociological task. Unfortunately, 
this reassessment has not been done by 
The New People. However—in a chal- 
lenging, lively, and thought-provoking 
way—it has raised some of the questions 
to be answered 

IsaporE RUBIN 

Editor 

Sexology 

New York City 


CHARLES BootH. On the City: Physical 
Pattern and Social Structure—Selected 
Writings. Edited by Harold W. Pfautz. 
Pp. vi, 314. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967 $12 50. 


Charles Booth’s bibliography lists six 
articles, eight books or pamphlets, and 
an inaugural address—as President of the 
Royal Statistical Society—in addition to 
the seventeen volumes and three editions 
of his major work, Life and Labour of the 
People in London. All of the “selected 
writings” reprinted here are from Life 
and Labour. They amount to 140 pages, 
or less than 2 per cent of the original 
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Included are an illustrative full-color map 
(following p. 74) and a “Sample Fact 
sheet” (p. 76), which are useful in under- 
standing how the study proceeded. 

Probably no two editors would make 
the identical choice of selections, but 
Pfautz has succeeded in presenting a very 
fair picture of Booth’s approach, data, 
findings, and viewpoints. He has followed 
the original volumes chronologically, with 
several excerpts each from the “Poverty 
Series,” the “Industry Series,” and the 
“Religious Influence Series” A vignette 
on Sunday and holiday activities represents 
the slim “Final Volume.” Any reader 
who finds the editor’s choices tantalizingly 
brief can turn back to the original where 
he will discover—as I have—a_ surfeit 
of facts and opinions covering the great 
city of London at the end of the nine- 
teenth century building by building, street 
by street, and activity by activity. No 
excerpts can provide a sense of the pa- 
tient and prodigious effort by Booth and 
his assistants, spanning a period of seven- 
teen years, carried on by a successful busi- 
nessman as an avocation, and ending on a 
scale far beyond anything he had envisaged 
when he set out in 1886 to survey “the 
social condition and occupations of the 
inhabitants of London.” 

In this latest volume in the Heritage 
of Sociology series, Pfautz’ critique of 
Booth’s contributions to urban sociology 
and human ecology comprises something 
over half of the book. ‘This section in- 
cludes further carefully chosen illustrations 
and supporting quotations from Life and 
Labour, Pfautz properly underscores the 
contemporary character of Booth’s concern 
with the problems of the city, particularly 
of the slums and poverty. For example, 
Booth developed the concept of “poverty 
area” and, with considerable insight, 
pointed to isolation from areas with other 
styles of life as a causative factor in their 
perpetuation. In fact, Booth presented 
many sociological insights, and in par- 
ticular, dealt with competition, succession, 
interdependence of parts, and other aspects 
of spatial arrangements which were later 
to receive primary attention from the 
Chicago ecological school and ultimately, 
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in more general form, in studies of social 
organization. He was a pioneer in re- 
lating class differences to other aspects of 
behavior anc social structure. 

Pfautz sees Booth’s work as “a proper 
antecedent of much that has taken place 
in sociological thought and research” (p. 
170). In general terms it is hard to 
quarrel with this conclusion. Sometimes, 
however, Pfautz seems too eager to inter- 
pret Booth’s observations sociologically or 
ecologically—for example, on the influence 
of the Thames as a limiting factor on land 
use, pp. 114-115; or on Booth’s “under- 
standing” of natural areas, pp. 109-110; or 
in the frequent references to later socio- 
logical developments as “implicit” in his 
work, cf. p. 117, or on the distribution of 
population types and functions. It might 
be noted tco that, in current parlance, 
Booth sought only to “tell it like it is.” 
In the process he inevitably accumulated 
a voluminous array of facts and opinions 
on income, occupation, and the style of 
life of Londoners of almost all classes, as 
well as their organizations and activities 
Among these ideas, descriptions, and even 
statistical data it is easy to find particular 
references which can be seized on to mark 
Booth as a contributor to the development 
of sociology, or equally, econmics, po- 
litical scienze, social psychology, urban 
and regional! planning, and a number of 
theoretical and applied fields. 

For the most part, however, Pfautz’ 
review and critical analysis are thorough, 
sound, and clearly argued. They remind 
us again that most ideas have ancestors 
and progeny 

VINCENT HEATH WHITNEY 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Jacoues Henriprin. Tendances et facteurs 
de la fécondité au Canada. Pp. xxxi, 
425. Ottawa: Bureau Fédéral de la 
Statistique, 1968. No price. 


This study of fertility comes at the end 
of the first century of Canadian nation- 
hood, a century of national censuses It 
also marks very nearly a century of ef- 
fective birth control. All three deserve 
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celebration, and MHenripin’s 
celebrates them well. 

The statistical history of Canada starts 
in 1608, when Champlain and twenty-eight 
companions landed at the island of Mon- 
treal. Immigrants from France averaged 
70 per year from 1608 to 1760, when the 
stream of French immigration came to an 
end. From these 10,000 immigrants, say 
3,000 wombs, since only about one-third 
were women, have descended the 6,000,000 
French Canadians—and most of the 
Franco-Americans—of today. The ratio of 
6,000,000 to 10,000 is 60, whose logarithm 
to the base 2 is 6. six doublings comprise 
the whole increase. Since in early times 
the doublings occurred in about twenty- 
five years, the apparently phenomenal in- 
crease was accomplished easily in the 250 
years available. Every step of the process 
is traced in this monograph, taking advan- 
tage of statistics of the French regime, 
of the British colonies, and of the Canadian 
nation 

The English-speaking population of Can- 
ada grew during two of the three and a 
half centuries by a migratory process simi- 
lar to that of the United States, with the 
difference that the presence of a large 
neighbor induced substantial emigration 
Some immigrants left within weeks of their 
arrival in Canada, others after they had 
been in Canada a decade or two or a 
generation or two. They were continually 
replaced by Europeans who, initially at 
least, had high fertility. Since the total 
of immigrants and emigrants was about 
equal over the past century, English Can- 
ada’s population is largely the result of 
natural Increase, and especially of the dif- 
ference in fertility between those coming 
from Europe and those leaving for the 
United States. 


monograph 


Against the background of universal 


fertility decline from 1871, Henripin finds 
a steady diminution in the differentials 
of fertility among provinces and other 
recognizable statistical groups. Particu- 
larly for professionals, the more income 
the larger the family, with the legal pro- 
fessions and academics showing this effect 
strikingly, and engineers showing it much 
less. Outside of professional circles, the 
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negative relation of children to income 
usually applies. Rural groups, and lower- 
income urban ones, show fertility going 
down with education of the wife. At a 
given age the family size is less for work- 
ing wives than for those who stay at home, 
but the differential is somewhat smaller 
than in the United States. Following a 
world-wide trend, illegitimacy in Canada 
has steadily increased from 3 per cent 
about 1930 to over 6 per cent currently— 
still not as high as in more advanced 
countries such as the United States and 
Sweden. 

These and many other important results 
are obtained by statistical techniques which 
are simple and ingenious. As one example, 
in the treatment of differential fertility 
Henripin finds six variables important and 
is able to ascertain the effect of each when 
the others are held constant. The woman 
being French rather than English speaking, 
for instance, gives her a 6 per cent edge; 
her elementary school education gives her 
a 41 per cent edge. Multiplying these two 
factors, her being French and of elemen- 
tary school education is predicted to give 
her a ratio of (106) (141) = 149 to the 
English speaker with a university educa- 
tion. From a similar product with all six 
variables, the French-speaking woman with 
an elementary school education . . . would 
be expected to be 4.92 times as fertile 
as the English-speaking, university-edu- 
cated ... woman. When Henripin looks 
up the census for these combinations of 
characteristics, he finds 7.22 children 
against 1.48, a ratio of 4.89. Apparently, 
the factors operate independently, in the 
sense that the ratios are multiplicative 

When he studies the downtrend in fer- 
tility, and also the convergence among the 
several provinces, Henripin decomposes 
both means and dispersion into the effect of 
age distribution, of nuptiality, and of mar- 
ried fertility These and many other de- 
vices appear simple, original, and well 
adapted to the problem. 

: Here is not only a high level of research, 
but a report written with an elegance, 
coherence, and logic by no means uni- 
versally present .in demographic literature 
The argument is supported by a large 
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amount of graphical and tabular material. 
The book’s worst defect is lack of an index. 
NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Chicago 


Contin Crarg. Population Growth and 
Land Use. Fp xi, 406. New York: St, 
Martin’s Press, 1967. $14.00. 


A book by Colin Clark is always a source 
of pleasure, information, and challenge to 
the reader. The present volume, dedicated 
to Professor Alzred Sauvy, is no exception; 
it will be of particular interest to students 
of population end of urban problems. It 
might serve nicely as a textbook, as well 
as a general traatise in the field. 

In his first chapter, Clark usefully re- 
views extensive quantitative data bearing 
upon the reproductive capacity of the hu- 
man race, and in the second chapter, pre- 
sents material relating survival and the 
impact of changes therein upon population 
growth. In the third chapter, he examines 
the available data relating to the history 
of population growth and to circumstances 
with which kLigher—or lower—rates of 
growth are associated; data for both the 
world and individual countries and regions 
are given. Irformation on migration is 
presented in this chapter, together with 
indications of the factors giving rise to 
emigration. 

The fourth chapter, “Population and 
Food,” draws upon The Economics of Sub- 
sistence Agriculture (by Clark and M. R. 
Haswell) and earlier estimates by Clark 
of the world’s potential agricultural area 
at between 77 and 10.7 billion hectares. 
Combining these estimates with his own 
estimates of the amount of arable land to 
support various types of food consump- 
tion, Clark concludes that the earth may 
be able to support 47 billion people at 
American food-consumption levels and 157 
billion at Japanese levels. He goes on 
to arrive at the possibility that, given 
“continuous cultivation,” an area of 27 
square miles would support one person 
For this and other reasons Clark finds 
Malthus’ approach uncongenial at best. 
One is, of course, hard pressed to reconcile 
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the above estimates with Clark’s salutary 
approach to the urban problem. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to the measurement 
of fertility and chapzer 6 to “the sociology 
of production.” Concomitants and effects 
of variation in fertility are discussed. 
Both are informative and stimulating. 

Chapter 7, on “the economics and 
politics of population growth,” is very 
interesting. Herein, Clark rests his basic 
argument or the law of increasing return, 
in the version put forward four decades 
ago by Allyn Young who believed that an 
industrial country benefited economically 
from the enlargement of its population. 
Clark draws also on Hagen, Hirschman, 
Streeten, Sauvy, Kuznets, and others for 
support of his view that population growth 
tends to make for rising average output. 
He also presents statistical data posi- 
tively correlating percentage of net na- 
tional product saved with rate of popula- 
tion growth He argues further that only 
countries with growing populations can 
really flourish economically. He points 
out, however, that 5 per cent probably 
exceeds the rate at which a country can 
increase its nonagricultural labor force 
through natural increase and immigration, 
thus confronting the underdeveloped world 
with another obstacle. 

The two last chapters deal with topics 
on the margin of the concerns of most 
demographers. In the eighth, dealing with 
the location of industries and population, 
he shows that such location cannot be left 
entirely to the free market. He then 
inquires into the forces currently producing 
concentration and the degree to which 
orderly patterns emerge. The closing 
chapter deals with land use in urban areas, 
the distribution of population within these 
areas, and some of the underlying determi- 
nants of urban land-use patterns. 

A critique of any one of several of 
Clark’s main theses would call for an essay. 
He bolsters his presentation with nearly 
two hundred tables and a large number 
of maps and charts Bibliographies and an 
index are included. 

JoserpH J. SPENGLER 

Professor of Economics 

Duke University 
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J. Mayone Stycos. Human Fertility in 
Latin America: Sociological Perspectives. 
Pp. xiii, 318. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1968. $11.00. 


J. Mayone Stycos was introduced to the 
study of fertility in Latin America in 1947. 
Such study has been career, intellectual 
stimulant, and sympathetic identification in 
more than two decades of intensive, imagi- 
native, and creative work. The unified 
volume reviewed here includes papers pub- 
lished over the years since 1955. It is 
thus more than the sociological perspec- 
tives that its title promises. The swift 
pace of population growth and the percep- 
tion of it, the advancing plans and pro- 
grams in private and public sectors, the 
ongoing scientific and technological revolu- 
tions in knowledge of and means for con- 
trol—this history emerges in the reading 
of the studies in the successive years. 
That which has been learned is immense 
if contrasted with the past, minimal if 
contrasted with that knowledge of process, 
interrelations, and dynamics needed as base 
for policy, plan, and program formulation 

The general view of world and hemi- 
spheric perspectives and the opinions of 
Latin-American intellectuals precede two 
major sections, the one on attitudes toward 
family size and family planning, the other 
on the social and demographic contexts of 
fertility. The final section and chapter 
concern the prospects for fertility control. 
The loci of the major field surveys and the 
sources of the major official statistics are 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Haiti, and Peru 
There is use of early analyses from 
fertility surveys in eight cities. There 
are analyses for Latin-American countries 
and for provinces within them where 
available on contexts of fertility, particu- 
larly education, the employment of women, 
and urbanization. 

The intricate and multifaceted analysis 
of incisively defined topics in contrasting 
areas yields queries for further analysis, 
challenges to preconceptions and even to 
widely held theories among specialists. 
Culture, education, social class, religious 
conformity, and urbanization are associated 
and cross-cutting dichotomies Contrasts 
between Puerto Rico and Jamaica, as those 
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between ethnic groups in urban and rural 
Peru, place in question the concept of a 
Latin-American fertility—-even assuming 
that the Jamaicans and the Indians are 
Latin. At deeper research levels, the un- 
avoidable conclusion is that structures of 
concepts and in-depth analyses are essential 
scientific bases of comparative analyses 
The paths ahead are long, and they are 
difficult. When the needs for research 
within countries by scientists, who are of 
the countries, and the cultures are con- 
sidered, the immensity of the responsibil- 
ities in research development is sobering. 

Those who are involved in or concerned 
with social structure, process, and dynamics 
in Latin America must peruse this record 
of research, this perspective on culture, 
not alone for information on a specific field 
but for understanding of the diversities 
and interrelations that link all aspects of 
society and culture in that vast region we 
unite so simply as Latin America. 

TRENE B. TAEUBER 

Senior Research Demographer 

Office of Population Research 

Princeton University 


C. West CHURCHMAN. Challenge to 
Reason. Pp. vii, 223. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. $3.95. 


This volume is a product of considerable 
research in the field of the “design of 
inquiring systems.” Instead of asking 
traditional questions about how human 
minds learn from experience, Dr. Church- 
man wants to know whether it would be 
possible to design a system that would 
“learn from experience in some optimal 
fashion That is, can one translate 
“theory of knowledge” into modern sys- 
tems terminology? This inquiry takes the 
author into three major areas of investi- 
gation: (1) “Science and Management”: 
(2) “The Maximum Loop”; and (3) “The 
Ethics of Whole Systems.” 

It seems archaic to find a sophisticated 
philosopher of science including a chapter 
on “Science and God”; not to mention the 
“Aesthetics of Large Systems”: but the 
groundwork for these seemingly periph- 
eral considerations was antecedently well 
laid The problems as stated grow out of 
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the historical background: in Leibniz’s 
Monadology the approach requires that the 
concept of the whole system should be 
essential to an understanding of how each 
“part” worked. Leibniz and other “de- 
signers” of the seventeenth century claimed 
that the system needed some guarantor-— 
a God—in the management of its affairs 
Today few systems-management schemes 
are concerned with the guarantor. But if 
Leibniz is right, then modern systems theo- 
ries and “unified managerial controls” are 
sadly lacking. If Leibniz is wrong, we 
must know enough about the whole system 
to be able to show that no “guarantor” is 
needed. This is the “challenge to reason” 
that confronts us. 

Dr. Churchman is one of the few “sys- 
tems people” who have the philosophical 
background essential to discuss with com- 
petence the “ethics of the improvement of 
whole systems” and similar problems. As 
a member of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) and simi- 
lar groups, he has a firsthand knowledge 
of the techniques and social impact of the 
new “think tanks” and their by-products. 
The present volume strikes me as an 
imaginative book of more than ephemeral 
interest and value. 

OLIVER L REISER 

Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 

University orf Pittsburgh 


B. S. Murty. Propaganda and World 
Public Order: The Legal Regulation of 
the Ideological Instrument of Coercion. 
Pp. xiv, 310. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1968. $10.00. 


Ever since man first lived in separate and 
competing communities, from rival villages 
to sovereign and independent states, propa- 
ganda or “ideological coercion” has been 
utilized as a weapon of power in the hands 
of governments and even of individuals. 
Domestically, a government seeks thereby 
to capture public approval of its policy, 


whether in the field of agriculture or na- | 


tional defense. In World War II our gov- 
ernment strove to convince Americans that 
Stalin was a friendly and trustworthy ally, 
neglecting to mention embarrassing facts, 
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such as the purges, or the rape of Poland. 
As a weapon of foreign policy, propa- 
ganda is frequently used to break down 
enemy morale in wartime and foment 
revolutions in time of peace. Witness 
Castro’s provacative broadcasts to Central 
America or Eitler’s war propaganda to his 
own and other peoples as brought out at 
the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials. But 
there is no more striking example of 
ageressive coercion than Nasser’s appeals 
to the Arab peoples for the destruction of 
the Jewish nation. In this matter, the 
United States itself has not been free from 
blame: the entourage of President Mc- 
Kinley campaigned actively for a war 
against Spain, and the Hearst newspapers 
worked to provoke that war, as well as a 
war against Mexico. 

The dangers of international propaganda 
are well known and have been described 
and analyzed by many scholars. What 
methods are open to men and nations to 
curb these evils? Which of the many 
“remedies” already proposed are imprac- 
tical or illusory? Which offer some chance 
for progress? This is the burden of this 
highly original work, distinguished by wide 
learning anc. admirable scholarship The 
writer, trained at Yale Law School and now 
a professor of jurisprudence and head 
of the Department of Law at Andhra 
University at India has produced a major 
work on the law relating to international 
propaganda. 

Of particular interest is his discussion 
of the age-old problem, so often before the 
United States Supreme Court, concerning 
the proper limits to freedom of expres- 
sion. This problem plagues every attempt 
through treaty or domestic legislation to 
outlaw the use of propaganda for aggres- 
sive war and other types of major coercion. 
Weak states fear that such limitations 
might hamser their ability to cope with 
hostile communications originating in 
wealthier and more powerful states. 
Strong statas oppose effective controls, the 
“free” states because of a fierce devotion 
to the braadest freedom of information, 
the dictatorships for fear of weakening 
what they consider a vital instrument of 
power. Moscow, it is true, loudly con- 
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demns propaganda for war, particularly in 
the United Nations, but sheers away from 
any project for real international controls. 
In fact, most of her opposition to war 
propaganda can be dismissed as a type of 
propaganda. 

Professor Murty believes that major 
cases of ideological aggression should be 
condemned and that certain of the most 
dangerous categories thereof are, in fact, 
already prohibited by the law of nations. 
Also, he shows how the United Nations 
can and should play a useful role in at- 
tenuating the evils of hostile international 
communication, but he throws doubts on 
the efficacy of two United Nations remedies 
that have often been discussed. These are, 
first, the proposal by President Eisenhower 
for the monitoring of radio broadcasts by 
the United Nations, and, second, a provi- 
sion for an international right of reply, 
along the lines of the so-called French plan 
already in operation for a handful of United 
Nations members. Nor would he condemn 
all propaganda; he would permit victim 
states to resort to limited measures in self- 
defense against harmful communications 
coming from abroad. And he would 
authorize the jamming of hostile broadcasts 
and even countenance counter-propaganda, 
if of a reasonable character and propor- 
tionate to the original offense. We must 
remark, however, that such subtle concepts 
would be extremely difficult to apply in a 
world as diversified and decentralized as 
our own, lacking any system of obligatory 
arbitration, each member still extremely 
jealous of its sovereign prerogatives and 
freedom. of action. 

In its penetrating analysis of the prob- 
lems and its itmely discussion of possible 
solutions, this book is outstanding. Most 
notable is Professor Murty’s treatment of 
basic concepts usually ignored, especially 
his effort to draw a line between persuasion 
and coercion and between major and minor 
ideological aggression. 

Joan B. WHITTON 

Emeritus Professor of Politics 
, Princeton University 


WruLIAM A CLEBscH From Sacred to 
Profane America: The Role of Religion 
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in American History. Pp. xi, 242. New 

York: Harper & Row, 1968. $5.95. 

All scholars in the field of American 
intellectual history should welcome Wiliam 
A. Clebsch’s important new work. It is 
a book we have long awaited: a judicious 
overview of the role of religion in Amer- 
ican history. Professor Clebsch does not 
undertake “church history” in the conven- 
tional sense, but describes the contribution 
of religion to the functioning totality of 
American culture. He approaches his am- 
bitious task by focusing upon six themes: 
education, pluralism, social welfare and 
morality, novelty, nationalism, and “par- 
ticipation”——the last a concept in which he 
includes both political equality and freedom 
to develop one’s potential, much as these 
are commonly conjoined in the notion of 
“democracy.” In each theme, the author 
traces the evolution of a religious impulse 
into a secular—or, to use the provocative 
word he himself prefers, “profane”— 
achievement. Once the ideal has been ful- 
filled, however, the church becomes fright- 
ened of its worldliness and disowns it. 
Thus, by repeated failures of nerve, orga- 
nized religion in America has interpreted 
its very successes as defeats. This thesis 
is ingeniously conceived and argued with 
considerable subtlety in terms of each of 
the six great themes. Clebsch illuminates 
his discussion with accounts of such out- 
of-the-way but remarkable characters as 
George Keith, an Anglican revivalist who 
toured the colonies in 1702-1704, and 
George Phillips, a visionary who wrote a 
book on Biblical prophecies of American 
greatness during the Civil War. The cen- 
tral figure—one is tempted to say the 
“hero’—of Clebsch’s story is Horace 
Bushnell, a “theological giant, . . . eclectic, 
practical, and distinctive.” 

An indication of the fruitfulness of Pro- 
fessor Clebsch’s approach is the readiness 
with which it could be applied to themes 
other than those he has selected. One can 
imagine the “Clebsch thesis” applied to 
the history of American literature, science, 
and philosophy, to take examples that 
come readily to mind Of the themes he 
traces here, Clebsch is at his best in deal- 
ing with novelty and education. His treat- 
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ment of social welfare and morality seems 
the least satisfactory, perhaps because the 
subject itself is so broad in scope. The 
abolitionists are very lightly passed over; 
the utopians and Christian socialists, never 
mentioned. Protestant nativism and the 
great social experiment of the 1920’s, and 
Prohibition, find no place within the au- 
thor’s system. (It is an interesting exercise 
to try to figure out how they might have 
been incorporated.) Neo-orthodoxy, for 
Clebsch, was not a sign of revitalization 
in American Christianity but of ossification, 
a turn away fram the boldness of the social 
gospel toward a sterile dogmatism. This 
seems to me an unduly harsh verdict, 
especially in view of the courageous po- 
litical liberalism of so many mid-twentieth- 
century neo-orthodox clergy. 

Although From Sacred to Profane Amer- 
ica is not a long book, it is slow reading 
Particularly in the first chapter, an opaque 
style sometimes obtrudes itself between the 
author’s ideas end his audience. But if the 
reader perseveres, he will find his efforts 
well rewarded No would-be interpreter of 
“the American Dream,” or “the Kingdom 
of God” in America” can afford to ignore 
this book. 

DANIEL WALKER HOWE 

Assistant Professor of History 

and American Studies 
Yale University 


Vincent A. YzZERMANS (Ed). American 
Participation in the Second Vatican 
Council Fp. xvi, 684. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1967. $16.50. 


A thousand significant doctoral disserta- 
tions and mary readable books will some- 
day round ou: the neglected transnational 
history of the United States, to the benefit 
of a truly irteracting, international, and 
intercultural history. In this, one of the 
most productive, sophisticated areas will be 
the repercussions of the Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish experience in the United 
States. 

One can hape that this superbly edited 
“interim” volume—excellent reading for 
itseli—will get on to reading lists outside 
of theological seminaries, and into routine 
courses on Urited States history. 
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What inflcences, what American experi- 
ence, had effects upon the important Coun- 
cil and upon the course of Catholicism 
before ‘the Council and thereafter? In this 
sense, the book is a teaser. 

The volume contains the text of 118 
addresses made by the United States’ 
bishops and many written interventions, 
plus good ccmmentary, I concur with the 
Foreword by John Cardinal Krol, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia: “While a full ap- 
preciation of the impact of the United 
States’ bishops on the Council must await 
a study of their interventions in the general 
sessions and in the meetings of the prepara- 
tory and conciliar commissions, Monsignor 
Yzermans’ work traces a pattern of the 
contribution. of the bishops. . . . I venture 
to express the belief that the example of 
freedom of action and expression was one 
of the significant contributions of the 
United States’ hierarchy and one which 
earned for them the esteem of others.” 
And this makes the volume an important 
addition ta United States history, not 
just religious history. 

Fairly well known is the American influ- 
ence on the “Declaration of Religious 
Freedom.” Perhaps one could expect and 
hope for this. In one way or another, one 
can perceive the American experience oper- 
ating in the matter of Christian education, 
racial relations, the role of the bishop’s 
pastoral office, the confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, social communications, the 
role of laity, and even liturgy. Here, for 
example, national parishes do not do well 
(p 377). Over all, perhaps one should 
quote: “He spoke with  self-assurance, 
clearly and without the ‘American accent’ 
which Council fathers from other countries 
complain about” (p. 483). f 

Rıcsaro H HENDEL 

Dean of Faculty and Professor of 

Intemational Relations 
Capitol Campus 
Pennsylvania State University 
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